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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  His  Excellency,  John  Ireland,  Governor  of  Texas: 

The  undersigned,  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  for 
the  State  of  Texas,  respectfully  submit  the  following  suggestions, 
accompanied  by  the  report  of  the  Superintendent. 

For  particulars  concerning  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  you  are  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  meet  regularly  every  month  at  the  In¬ 
stitution,  and  are  afforded  every  opportunity  for  examining  into 
anything  concerning  its  affairs. 

Everything  is  moving  along  satisfactorily,  nothing  having  oc¬ 
curred  since  our  last  report  to  mar  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
under  its  care,  nor  retard  the  development  of  the  system  of  in¬ 
struction  of  the  teachers. 

The  buildings  evidently  need  enlargement  and  improvement. 
The  Superintendent  has  omitted  to  mention  several  important 
changes,  which  should  be  made. 

The  steam  heating  apparatus  provided  for  by  the  last  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  now  in  good  working  order,  but  to  render  it  thoroughly 
efficient  it  should  be  altered  in  several  particulars. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  while  it  is  somewhat  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  ordinary  methods  of  heating,  it  is  unquestionably 
more  comfortable,  less  annoying  and  less  dangerous. 

We  deem  it  all  important  that  every  safeguard  against  danger 
by  fire  should  be  provided  for  this  institution,  and  we  therefore 
recommend  that  the  building  be  lighted  with  gas  instead  of  by 
oil  lamps,  as  is  now  done.  The  additional  expense  will  be 
rifling,  the  Institution  would  have  better  light,  and  danger  from 
fire  be  lessened. 

aPProPriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature  did  not  justify 
,  le  ®oarc*  in  giving  to  the  building  that  finish  so  necessary  to  a 
building  of  its  size  and  character.  Its  external  appearance  is 
y  no  means  uniform,  some  of  it  being  of  stone  and  some  of 
brick,  the  stone  work  being  rubble  work.  We  therefore  recom- 
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mend  that  a  sufficient  sum  be  appropriated  to  provide  for  stuc¬ 
coing  the  building,  so  as  to  give  it  uniformity  of  finish. 

The  Superintendent  has  set  forth  in  a  more  detailed  manner 
the  improvements  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  immediate 
purposes,  and  we  especially  and  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
amount  asked  for  be  appropriated. 

Edwd.  W.  Shands,  Prest., 

E.  E.  Grant, 

J.  J.  Tobin, 

I.  G.  Searcy, 

Z.  T.  Fulmore, 

Board  of  Trustees. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Institution  for  the  Blind,  ) 
Austin,  Texas,  November,  1884.  f 
Hon.  John  Ireland,  Governor: 

Sir — Reports,  usually,  are  uninteresting  documents  to  read, 
but  the  law  requires  an  annual  detailed  report  from  me,  in 
which  I  must  give  an  account  of  the  internal  affairs  of  this  in¬ 
stitution. 

This  school,  as  usual,  opened  September  15,  1883,  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  June  15,  1884.  One  hundred  and  four  blind  persons 
were  enrolled  during  the  period.  There  was  no  unusual  event 
worthy  of  remark  during  that  session.  The  health  of  the  school 
was  remarkably  good,  and  we  passed  through  the  nine  months 
without  being  able  to  record  a  single  case  of  serious  illness. 

The  following  pupils  graduated  in  June,  and  received  diplo¬ 
mas  from  your  hands: 

Miss  Annie  Mitchell,  Colorado  City,  Mitchell  county,  Texas. 

Miss  Dora  Schweers,  Jefferson,  Marion  county. 

Mr.  Otis  Rush,  Cold  Springs,  San  Jacinto  county. 

Mr.  T.  C.  McKenzie,  Weatherford,  Parker  county. 

Mr.  Frank  Schweers,  Jefferson,  Marion  county. 

Mr.  Asa  Lewis,  Kosse,  Limestone  county. 

These  persons  have  gone  out  to  try  to  make  a  support  for 
themselves. 

The  studies  pursued  during  the  session  were:  orthography, 
reading  in  line  letter  and  point  print,  writing  in  the  Waitt  point 
system,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of 
the  United  States,  ancient  and  modern  history,  etymology, 
physical  geography,  natural  philosophy,  English  literature,  ele¬ 
ments  of  chemistry,  and  moral  philosophy. 

In  addition  to  the  school  studies,  music  is  taught  to  any  who 
may  have  sufficient  talent  to  justify  us  for  using  the  time  and 
incurring  the  expense  necessary  for  their  proper  instruction, 
borne  of  our  pupils  are  apt  enough  to  master  this  science,  and  of 
this  class  we  make  teachers,  who  go  away  and  successfully 
strive  for  a  living  by  their  own  exertion.  Others  are  instructed 
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in  this  science  for  its  refining  tendencies,  for  the  advantage 
which  a  knowledge  of  music  will  give  them  among  their  ac¬ 
quaintances  at  home,  and  for  the  comfort  it  may  afford  them  in 
their  lonely  hours.  The  musical  atmosphere  of  this  institution 
is  a  powerful  factor  when  we  are  endeavoring  to  tone  down  the 
rugged  ideas  and  habits  of  our  little  friends,  many  of  whom 
come  to  us  untutored,  unkempt  and  fresh,  almost,  from  the 
hands  of  nature.  It  helps  to  refine  their  tastes,  giving  relish  for 
moral  and  intellectual  thoughts  and  studies,  which  are  not  com¬ 
prehended  or  appreciated  by  the  ignorant. 

So  far  as  making  a  support  is  concerned,  our  graduates  in  mu¬ 
sic  who  have  gone  out  to  teach  have  had  more  success  than 
those  who  have  pursued  other  avocations.  In  this  business  the 
females  are  on  an  equality  with  the  males  for  prospective  suc¬ 
cess;  not  only  that,  but  my  experience  shows  that  our  females 
have  generally  had  better  success  as  teachers  of  music  than  our 
male  pupils.  We  need  new  pianos  and  cabinet  organs,  for  all 
of  the  former  save  four  are  very  old  and  are  worn  out,  and  the 
cabinet  organs  are  almost  useless. 

The  Institution  now  has  a  large  and  very  handsome  pipe  or¬ 
gan,  which  has  two  manuals,  compass  C°  to  A3,  fifty-eight  notes, 
and  a  pedale  of  two  octaves  and  two  notes,  compass  C1  to  D° 
twenty-seven  notes,  and  twenty  stops.  This  organ  is  run  by  a 
water  motor,  which  rids  us  of  the  old  time  practice  of  pumping 
by  hand.  Several  boys  and  girls  are  receiving  instruction  on 
this  instrument  from  our  lady  teacher.  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  females  cannot  master  the  movements  of  a  pipe 
organ,  or  learn  to  execute  well;  for  our  teacher  is  not  strong,  yet 
she  performs  beautifully,  correctly  and  with  ease. 

In  the  industrial  or  workshop  department  the  boys  learn  to 
make  mattresses,  pillows  and  brooms,  and  they  seat  chairs  with 


cane  and  rattan.  I  do  not  introduce  brush  makin°'  and 

i  - ,1  . .  . 


weav- 


•  touu  n  v.  14.  v 

mg  of  rag  carpets,  as  other  institutions  have  done,  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  it  would  be  useless  in  this  State.  The  truth  is, 
I  begin  to  gi  ow  discouraged  as  to  the  future  concerning  what 
we  would  better  do  with  our  boys  and  girls  after  having  finished 
them  up  in  the  school.  We  are  at  present  endeavoring  to  fit 
them  up  before  they  leave  us,  with  a  knowledge  of  some  trade 
or  avocation,  that  they  may  earn  a  livelihood  hv  thmr  own  a-rar. 


-  uiuom  ousuxess,  tor  instance, 
work  done  in  factories;  prices 
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are  lowered,  and  material  is  getting  higher,  so  that  nothing  but 
a  wholesale  business  will  pay  well.  The  blind,  for  want  of 
funds,  cannot  enter  the  race  as  successful  competitors.  Mat¬ 
tress  making  is  yet,  to  a  small  extent,  remunerative.  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  music,  and  the  tuning  of  piano-fortes,  will  continue  to  be 
lucrative  avocations  for  the  few  blind  persons,  who  have  ear  and 
talent,  suitable  for  the  acquirement  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
either  branch  of  instruction.  It  is  well,  however,  that  the  pu¬ 
pils  should  continue  in  the  shop,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  should  learn  to  work,  and  discover  the  fact  that  blindness  of 
itself,  does  not  strip  them  of  the  ability  to  be  useful  in  some 
way. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  session  I  employed  Mrs.  Emma 
Patten  to  give  lessons  in  kindergarten.  All  of  the  small  chil¬ 
dren,  and  a  few  of  the  adult  children  (the  congenital  blind, 
reared  at  home  and  in  ignorance)  were  placed  in  her  charge  for 
instruction.  The  kindergarten  method  of  training  the  children 
of  tender  ages,  is  no  longer  a  tentative  effort  with  those  who  are 
informed  in  regard  to  its  practical  features,  and  decidedly  useful 
results.  Although  other  institutions  had  given  it  a  fair  trial, 
and  pronounced  it  a  great  success,  the  method  was  somewhat 
new  to  me.  I  found  enough,  however,  from  careful  observa¬ 
tion,  to  convince  me  of  its  very  great  usefulness  as  a  prepara¬ 
tory  course  for  the  school  room,  and  as,  for  the  blind  specially,  a 
sort  of  gymnasium,  wherein  we  may  give  them  active  and  regu¬ 
lar  exercise,  preventing  at  the  outset  the  great  tendency  to  de¬ 
formity  of  limb  and  body  movements.  Youths  blessed  with  sight 
learn  fronv^Mt.  observation  how  to  govern  their  movements, 
whether  of  the  limbs,  hands  and  feet,  or  of  the  body,  but  those 
who  have  never  had  sight,  unless  given  special  instruction,  can 
not  of  their  own  accord  imitate  the  actions  of  others.  Their 
movements,  uneducated,  are  governed,  as  with  ordinary  ani¬ 
mals,  by  instinct;  and  their  mental  faculties,  I  may  add,  lie  dor¬ 
mant  from  want  of  that  power  of  observation  which  always,  to 
a  certain  extent,  develops  and  throws  out  latent  sparks  of  intel- 
lgence  from  the  mind  of  human  beings,  even  when  they  are  misin- 
instructed.  In  the  kindergarten  we  take  hold  of  these  little  un¬ 
couth,  uiTtutored,  half-asleep  human  beings,  talk  to  them  kindly, 
ell  them  of  objects  and  their  relations,  shake  up  their  bodies  with 
active  exercise,  train  their  little  hands  and  feet  how  to  move, 
and  for  what  purpose  they  must  move,  and  then  when  their 
movements  have  a  touch  of  intelligence,  we  take  their  brains  in 
nand,  now  in  better  condition  for  the  purpose,  and  prepare  them 
by  special  training  peculiar  to  the  kindergarten,  for  the  regu- 
lar  and  usual  studies  of  the  school  room. 
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Sighted  children  undoubtedly  derive  great  benefit  from  kin¬ 
dergarten  training,  but  even  greater  benefit  is  obtained  from  it 
b}r  the  totally  blind,  for  in  addition  to  the  mental  training,  so 
beautiful  and  useful  to  seeing  children,  the  blind  need  and  get 
physical  training,  which  must  always,  with  them,  precede  suc¬ 
cessful  mental  development.  Children  congenitally  blind,  or 
who  were  blind  before  the  age  of  reason,  if  not  sent  to  school, 
grow  up  with  ugly  and  ungainly  habits  and  movements,  because 
(among  the  poor)  their  mothers  are  never  kind  or  intelligent 
enough  to  try  to  teach  the  child  how  to  do;  they  think  it  right 
to  never  cross  the  child  in  any  way.  Seeing  children,  however, 
learn  to  make  the  various  movements  of  body,  limbs,  hands  and 
feet,  made  by  their  families  and  friends,  from  observation,  and 
without  special  training.  Therefore,  my  decided  opinion  is,  that 
in  every  institute  for  the  blind,  there  should  be  one  good  teacher 
of  kindergarten,  for  every  fifteen  pupils,  of  the  former  class.  A 
greater  number  than  that  can  not  be  successfully  taught  by  one 
person,  because  of  the  difficulty  and  tediousness  of  handling  sep¬ 
arately,  so  many  helpless  children.  Persons  not  accustomed  to 
the  blind,  who  see  us  at  this  herculean  task,  shrink  back, 
and  are  sometimes  almost  ready  to  exclaim:  “Toss  them  into 
the  Tiber;  you  can  never  do  anything  with  them;”  but  little  do 
they  know  how  much  we  can  do,  and  will  do,  for  these  helpless 
being.  We  take  a  little  child  eight  years  of  age,  totally  blind, 
ignorant,  awkward,  scarcely  able,  in  some  instances,  to  walk 
without  assistance,  unable  to  feed  itself  in  any  way  except  with 
its  hands  alone,  and  unable  to  dress  itself,  Wb  keep  it,  teach  it 
and  train  it  for  about  nine  or  ten  years,  and  then  send  it  out 
.into  the  world  with  a  fair  English  education,  pretty  well  versed 
in  literature,  music,  politics,  and  the  current  news  of  the  day, 
and  in  addition,  with  a  knowledge  of  some  trade  or  useful  avoca¬ 
tion,  then  the  pupil  stands  forth  as  a  dignified,  respectable, 
useful  citizen. 

the  work,  then,  is  not  useless,  for  it  enables  the  world  to  see 
the  tiansformation,  wonderful  and  complete,  of  an  apparent 
fungus  upon  the  face  of  nature,  into  a  mentally,  well  developed 
and  useful  human  being,  a  peer  among  his  fellow  creatures.  To 
accomplish  this  transformation,  oceans  of  time,  energy,  and  pa¬ 
tience,  are  exhausted,  but  the  outcome  is  as  beautiful  and  de- 
lg  ltful  to  the  hearts  of  the  Good,  as  the  growth,  budding,  and 
j  ossonung  of  the  crimsoned  rose  which  developes  its  beauty, 
and  breathes  its  perfume  upon  its  protector. 
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REMARKS. 


You  will  observe,  that  I  ask  for  appropriations  for  general  im¬ 
provements  about  the  buildings.  These  improvements  are  really 
necessary  to  preserve  the  buildings,  and  give  more  room,  that 
we  may  be  better  enabled  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  I  have  seriously  reflected  about  the  stringency  of  the 
times,  and  have  concluded  that  I  must  ask  for  what  is  absolutely 
needed,  that  I  may  do  my  duty.  I  feel  assured  that  no  one  will 
make  opposition  to  liberal  appropriations  to  the  free  schools  for 
seeing  children,  for  the  measure  seems  to  be  too  popular  for  suc¬ 
cessful  encounter;  therefore  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  present  and 
urge  the  greater  and  more  philanthropic  claims  of  the  blind  for 
due  consideration,  when  I  know  that  ignorance  or  education  is 
the  question  of  vital  importance  to  them;  and  as  economy  will 
play  an  important  part  in  legislative  deliberations  next  winter, 
I  must  express  the  hope  that  there  will  be  friends  enough  of  the 
blind  to  look  after  their  interests,  and  prevent  unjust  discrimi¬ 
nations  against  them. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  gradually  growing  larger  every  year, 
and  of  course  the  expenses  must  increase.  The  free  schools  in¬ 
crease  largely  in  numbers,  with  each  succeeding  year,  and  no 
one  thinks  of  keeping  them  up  without  corresponding  expense; 
yet  you  will  observe,  that  I  ask  for  no  real  increase  in  the 
amount  for  support,  but  I  do  ask  for  money  to  improve  and  en¬ 
large  the  buildings,  because,  it  should  be  remembered,  part  of 
the  buildings  were  erected  twenty-six  years  ago,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  wood  work  is  rotting,  and  other  defects  are  observable. 
The  galleries  of  the  rear  building,  invaluable  for  exercise  and 
convenience,  although  built  only  five  years  ago,  are  rotting, 
and  will  soon  give  way,  especially  on  the  east  side.  Parts 
of  the  east  wing  galleries,  also,  are  rotting,  find  must  be  re¬ 
paired.  The  plastering  in  all  parts  of  the  buildings  is  falling  off, 
and  m  large  flakes  heavy  enough  to  do  mischief.  These  condi¬ 
tions  of  galleries  and  plastering  are  sources  of  constant  danger 
to  the  pupils  and  others.  The  roofs  over  two  of  the  dormitories 
are  mere  shells,  because  when  those  additions  were  made  there 


me  dormitories  are  crowded  and  do  not  afford  sufficient  sleep- 
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dormitories  which  will  accomodate  at  least  thirty-two  pupils. 
The  dining  room  and  the  workshop  rooms,  were  both  built  five 
years  ago,  and  so  arranged  that  the  latter  may  be  added  to  the 
former  for  dining  room  purposes;  but  then,  in  that  case,  where 
would  the  shop  work  be  done?  We  have,  really,  only  one  large 
school  room,  for  the  chapel  can  be  used  for  that  purpose  only  on 
particular  days,  as  it  must  also  be  used  for  organ  lessons  and 
practice.  Nov/,  the  appropriations  have  always  been  inade¬ 
quate  for  enlarging  and  improving  the  buildings  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  are  dispropcrtioned  to  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  other  public  State  establishments.  Since  1874  the  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  two  State  educational  establishments,  the  “  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,”  and  the  “  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,”  for  building  purposes,  have  been  as  fol¬ 
lows,  although  until  now  the  number  of  pupils  has  been  nearly 
equal,  the  blind  generally  in  the  lead: 


BLIND  institute. 

1879— Appropriated . . 

1881— Appropriated . '2,5’oOO 

$32,500 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  INSTITUTE. 

1870— Appropriated . 

1881 — Appropriated .  . * 

1883— Appropriated . ” ” !!!!!!!!!!]! ;; ! ! ’ " ; " ; ; ; ; ; ;  " •  62m 

$75,500 

The  appropriations  for  the  latter  leave  it  complete,  new  out 
and  out,  with  plenty  of  outhouses.  Here,  however,  we  have  a 
building  not  large  enough,  partly  new,  partly  old,  and  with  no 
outhouses  at  all  scarcely,  which  could  be  used  for  teachers’  and 
servants  rooms,  and  for  shop  work  purposes. 

I  am  not  weak  enough  to  draw  this  comparison  through  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  or  prejudice,  but  do  so  simply  in  order  to  draw 
the  attention  of  yourself  and  the  Legislature  to  the  fact  that  I 
n0^  unreasonable  m  my  demands.  The  demands  might 

Sound,  y  greater>  for  110  oue  ^11  deny  that  the 

den  v  it  nmlaIge  en<H‘8'h  for  this  institution,  and  no  one  will 
kntv  ef  ln  ’  W  °  Cannot  exercise  anywhere,  should  have 

should  he r°°m  ,  °?en  T  exerciae>  and  that  additional  grounds 
shouM  be  purchased  and  improved  for  that  purpose.  I  have 

but' I  find  th6 1  *1  aSk  f°r  I®88’  End  keep  within  the  line  of  duty, 
rtl  of  bein'  ,  CaU,DOt  honestly  do  so  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  being  charged  with  indifference  to  the  best  interests  of 
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this  institution.  I  therefore  respectfully  request  your  decided 
approval  of  the  following  demands  for  improvements,  that  is: 

To  build  and  make  additions  for  more  sleeping  rooms;  to  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  of  the  dining  room,  of  the  work  shop  and 
school  room,  and  make  room  for  servants;  to  rebuild  and  repair 
galleries;  to  re-plaster  rooms;  to  re-paint  all  the  wood  work,  and 
to  put  gas  pipes  in  the  building.  Estimates  for  the  different  im¬ 
provements  will  be  ready  for  the  inspection  of  yourself  and  the 
Legislature.- 

Amount  asked  for  improvements,  $17,000. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  law  relating  to  assessors 
of  taxes  should  be  so  amended,  as  to  require  them  to  take  the 
names  of  parents  or  guardians,  the  postoffice  address,  color  and 
sex,  of  every  person  who  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  or  insane,  that 
may  be  found  in  the  county  of  each  assessor;  and  further,  that 
he  be  required  to  forward  a  list  of  these  persons  to  the  Comp¬ 
troller  every  two  years. 

The  law  passed  by  the  Eighteenth  Legislature,  relating  to  the 
Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  make  monthly,  instead  of  quarterly  payments,  to 
the  members  of  the  boards  of  trustees  of  each  institution.  It 
was  an  accident,  that  the  word  “  quarterly”  for  monthly,  was 
adopted  by  those  who  drafted  the  bill,  and  by  the  committee  who 
considered  and  adopted  it. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  further,  that  at  the  end  of  every 
term  of  two  years,  the  accounts  of  this  institution  (I  have  no 
right  to  suggest  concerning  others)  should  be  carefully  examined 
by  some  properly  constituted  State  authority,  in  order  that  a 
double  supervision  may  be  kept  over  its  financial  affairs.  A 
Board  of  Trustees,  composed  of  five  honorable  citizens  of  Aus¬ 
tin,  meet  at  this  institution  regularly  every  month  and  examine 
the  accounts,  presented  by  merchants  against  the  institution,  and 
when  the  accounts  prove  to  be  just  and  correct,  they  are  ap¬ 
proved.  The  different  Governors  and  Legislatures,  since  Janu¬ 
ary,  1874,  have  always  expressed  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
these  Trustees,  and  of  the  Superintendent.  But  the  two  parties 
last  mentioned,  would  surely  feel  safer  and  better,  if  their  work 
should  be  regularly  supervised.  They  have  been  in  charge  for 
many  years  without  charge  against  or  blemish  on  their  manage¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  persons  of  integrity  rather  court  scrutiny, 
which  serves  as  a  check  upon  erratic  consciences,  and  yet  pro¬ 
tects  those  of  honest  intention. 

The  great  tendency  of  all  charitable  institutions,  establish¬ 
ments  or  enterprises,  such  as  free  schools,  schools  for  the  deaf 
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aud  dumb,  and  blind,  schools  for  training  in  agriculture  and  me¬ 
chanics,  normal  schools,  etc.,  which  are  fostered  by  the  State  at 
pubhc  expense,  is  to  continually  grow,  both  in  the  attendance 
and  the  number  of  buildings,  and  of  course  the  expenses  also 
increase  In  this  school  for  the  blind,  however,  I  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  check,  to  some  extent,  the  increase  of  pupils,  by  employ¬ 
ing  an  oculist  to  operate  upon,  and  treat  the  eyes  of  those  pupiL 
whose  conditions  present  hope  of  success.  Many  persons1  who 
from  various  causes,  have  been  blind  from  birth,  or  for  many 
years,  are  sent  to  this  school  to  be  educated.  We  admit  them  then 
examine  their  eyes,  and  if  there  be  a  shadow  of  hope  for  relief 
we  immediately  begin  to  operate  or  use  treatment  as  the  case  re' 
qmies,  and  in  some  cases  we  give  entire  relief,  and  in  other 
cases  partially  restore  the  sight.  Therefore,  but  for  the  success  of 
the  various  oculists,  our  roll  book  of  last  session  would  show  the 
admission  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils,  instead  of  one 
hundred  end  four  By  thin  course  I  conttaafly  Ue7»Uh„e 
cases  which  may  be  relieved,  and  send  them  out  to  attend  the 

the^e  °  ^ *id 

he  must  use  h  i  Z  *  “Ti ^  Stl'ange  ^-instead  of  fingers 

TdtatLVSmlu  flf80™.  It 

Which  could  have 

nr1s?jrfcidi>r' 

^Sel,:,,b;i;iCnh/dr“  »'  c-  A.  Schweers.  of 
I  observed  that  two  of  1  ’  Were  Sent  here  to  be  educated, 

one  eye^the  ltZ  be  ”  Gach  afflicted  with  cataract  in 
third,  little  Willie  sevenyeum  ^  7  destrbyed-and  that  the 
ract  in  both  eyes.  ’  y  ‘  b  ol  age-  bad  wed  developed  cata- 

'  ***  «•  'or  entire 

large  objects  tolerably  web  i^li  Whlch  enabled  them  to  see 
features.  Willie  w-is  c-iv  .  U,  tbey  were  able  to  distinguish 

end  of  the  session  she  went  ho' ^  Z  b°th  eyeS)  and  at  tbe 
blle  W6nt  horae-  aad  has  been  attending  the 
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common  schools  ever  since.  Now,  I  could  easily  have  let  the 
little  girl  go  without  an  operation,  and  have  had  her  educated  in 
our  way,  hut  to-day,  as  a  young  girl  about  to  blossom  into 
womanhood,  she  would  now,  perhaps,  be  in  this  school — blind, 
shut  out  from  the  glories  of  earth  and  firmament,  as  we  see  and 
enjoy  them.  But  the  boy!  Had  he  been  operated  upon  in  his 
youth  his  life  would  have  been  a  happier  one,  and  his  State  would 
have  been  at  less  expense  on  his  account.  And  yet  we  have  re¬ 
lieved  many  other  cases  wholly  in  one  eye,  or  both,  and  sent 
them  away  rejoicing,  for  work,  or  for  school. 

Sympathetically  and  justly  speaking,  what  right  have  we  to 
hold  a  blind  child  in  darkness  for  many  years,  even  though  we 
declare  that  these  institutions  are  for  educational  purposes  solely, 
when  we  might  know,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  restoring  its 
sight;  giving  it,  as  we  believe,  one  great  benefit  and  denying  it 
a  greater  one.  What  right,  humanely  speaking,  have  we  to  throw 
ourselves  upon  our  dignity,  and  declare  that  restoration  to  sight 
is  no  part  of  our  duty  as  educators  of  the  blind?  In  fact,  we 
should  just  as  well  declare,  that  we  will  send  them  out  as  pau¬ 
pers,  to  some  hospital  for  treatment,  whenever  they  have  remit¬ 
tent  fever  or  pneumonia.  The  attention  given  the  pupils,  and 
the  time  lost  from  the  school  room  while  they  are  under  opera¬ 
tion  or  treatment,  are  so  trifling  that  we  should  never,  on  this 
account,  avoid  the  trouble,  for  the  results  are  too  great  and  use¬ 
ful  to  be  ignored.  We  educate  the  blind,  not  simply  because 
they  are  unfortunate,  but  upon  the  broad  and  enlightened  prin¬ 
ciple  that  every  human  being,  born  of  right  mind,  should  have 
knowledge;  but  philanthropy  comes  forward  while  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  our  great  work,  and  says:  “Why  not,  if  you  wish  to 
bring  your  noble  work  to  full  fruition,  go  an  agreeable  step  fur¬ 
ther  and  restore  them  to  sight,  that  you  may  make  them  whole, 
and  call  them  blessed,  as  images  in  reality,  of  Him  who  made 
them?” 

In  this  connection  I  will  mention  another  good  result  which 
follows  from  giving  partial  or  complete  sight  to  the  pupils.  The 
superintendents  and  instructors  of  the  blind,  of  experience,  are 
ready  to  admit  that  youthful  blind  persons  should  have  as  free 
association  as  possible  with  seeing  persons,  that  they  may  ac¬ 
quire  their  habits,  imbibe  their  ideas  and  cultivate  a  more  cheer¬ 
ful  disposition;  in  other  words,  to  learn  to  appear,  in  word  and 
deed,  as  much  as  possible  like  seeing  persons,  that  they  may 
have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  brooding  over  their  mis¬ 
fortunes,  or  cultivating  a  seclusive  habit  of  body  and  mind.  In 
other  schools,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  idea,  they  must  send 
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their  pupils  out  of  the  institution,  at  great  risk  in  various  ways, 
to  find  sighted  associates.  In  this  school,  however,  we  keep 
nearly  one-half  of  the  pupils  in  a  condition,  by  operation  and 
treatment,  that  they  can  see  a  little,  and  enough  to  act  as  see¬ 
ing  persons;  and  in  this  way  we  are  enabled  to  sustain  our  idea 
more  perfectly,  and  at  home.  I  believe  we  have  the  liveliest  set 
of  pupils  on  the  continent,  and  but  few  typical  blind  persons; 
and  I  feel  that  this  is  partly  due  to  the  association  of  seeing  pu¬ 
pils  with  our  blind. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  August,  in  company  with  my  wife  and 
two  lady  teachers  of  this  school,  Miss  Jennie  Latham  and  Miss 
Alice  Hamilton,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Superintendents  and  Instructors  for  the  Blind, 
which  convened  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  All  of  the  members  attending  were 
entertained,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  in  the  institution. 
The  proceedings  of  these  conventions  are  remarkably  interest¬ 
ing,  for  the  subjects  discussed  are  always  of  a  useful  nature; 
and  the  attrition  of  minds  matured  upon  the  subject  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind,  animates,  encourages,  and  elevates  the 
thoughts  of  all  concerned  in  the  work  of  bringing  mental  light  to 
those  who  live  in  darkness.  The  debates  are  nearly  always 
spirited,  and  occasionally  somewhat  stormy,  but  are  marked 
throughout  with  courtesy.  Sometimes  the  feelings  of  members 
are  ruffled,  partly  from  faults  of  their  own,  or  from  the  hastilv 
spoken  words  of  another,  but  then  they  have  separation, 
and  two  years  of  time,  which  serve  as  healing  oint¬ 
ments  for  wounds  received  in  intellectual  battle.  Use¬ 
ful  and  recently  discovered  inventions,  and  improvements 
upon  old  apparatuses,  are  exhibited  for  examination  and  ap¬ 
proval.  One  of  the  crowning  features  of  the  occasion— for  we 
poor  mortals,  of  this  persuasion,  as  all  others  do,  look  to  corn- 
tort  and  do  not  forget  it— was  the  noble  hospitality  of  the  super¬ 
intendent,  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley.  Some  great  man-of  course- 
once  said,  “Give  me  a  high  toned,  generous  host,  and  I  would 
ever  remember  the  biblical  injunction,  ‘Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.  Sibley  was,  beyond  doubt,  possessed  with  ubiquity,  for 
he  seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  the  same  time,  with  a  pleasant 
oid  for  every  guest;  and  then  he  was  so  ably  assisted  by  his 
esteemed  wife  and  accomplished  sisters. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Texas  MntTiR  News’  ClarkesviHe  Standard,  Victoria  Advocate, 
iexas  Mute  Ranger,  Goodson  Gazette,  West  Virginia  Tablet, 
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and  Mute  Companion  all  come  regularly  to  this  institution  with¬ 
out  charge,  and  they  are  welcome,  useful  and  inteligent  visitors. 

And  now  I  must  turn  to  our  own  household  and  greet  my  asso¬ 
ciates  iu  this  institution,  who  in  the  capacity  of  co-workers  are 
pushing  forward  this  great  work.  Professor  R.  W.  Lowry, 
principal  of  the  literary  department,  is  remarkably  able,  just, 
and  utterly  unselfish  in  his  work,  confining  himself  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  confided  to  his  care  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  feeling  that  he 
is  associated  with  one  who  is  his  friend,  sans  fault  finding,  sans 
meddling,  sans  all  things,  save  such  thoughts  and  feelings  as 
spring  from  a  pure  spirit  of  generous  friendship  and  esteem.  In 
the  school  room  the  professor  has  been  ably  assisted  by  Miss 
Jennie  Latham,  Miss  Mollie  Pickett,  Mr.  M.  M.  Spencer  and  Miss 
Alice  Hamilton,  all  of  whom  are  active  and  assiduous  in  their 
duties,  and  to  them  also  I  must  show  that  I  appreciate  their 
work, and  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  pupils.  In  the 
music  department.  Professors  George  Herzog,  H.  A.  Klotz,  and 
Miss  L.  J.  P.  Smith,  gave  evidence  of  their  ability  and  useful¬ 
ness  as  teachers,  seeming  to  study  no  interests  but  those  of  their 
young  friends  whose  minds,  voices  and  fingers  they  attune  to 
true  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  The  matron,  Mrs.  Bettie  Chamber- 
lain,  and  the  assistant  matron  and  nurse,  Mrs.  E.  Pollock,  in 
charge  of  the  household  and  of  the  sick,  and  Mrs.  M.  Cox,  in 
charge  of  the  sewing  class,  were  all  untiring,  useful,  and  de¬ 
voted  to  their  separate  work,  deserving  of  praise,  and  have  ob¬ 
tained  it.  The  steward,  Mr.  F.  O.  Heflin,  energetic,  ingenious 
and  capable  for  all  work  imposed  upon  him,  seems  to  live  for 
the  institution  only,  and  must  not  be  overlooked  when  commen¬ 
dation  is  in  order.  Mr.  Wm.  Korn,  teacher  of  trades,  was  faith¬ 
ful  and  careful  in  his  work,  giving  every  attention  to  those 
placed  in  his  charge.  Mrs.  Emma  Patten,  teacher  of  kinder¬ 
garten,  never  flagged  or  lost  interest  in  her  little  friends,  but 
did  the  best  she  could  to  enlighten  their  little  minds.  Mr. 
Wheeler,  the  night  watchman,  who  keeps  watch  and  ward  over 
us  at  night,  performs  his  duty  faithfully,  and  he  is  so  true  that 
we  sleep  without  fear  when  he  is  on  duty. 

I  believe  that  I  can  freely  say,  without  the  risk  of  mistake, 
that  this  institution  is  free  from  the  petty  envy  and  bickerings 
among  the  officers  and  teachers  which  is  often  a  plague  and  dis¬ 
tress  to  many  institutions  of  this  character  wherein  many  per¬ 
sons  are  domiciled  in  the  same  house  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
All  of  us  have  business  enough  to  engage  our  attention  for  use¬ 
ful  thought;  and  our  pride  forbids  that  we  should  engage  in  the 
petty  business  of  making  trouble  among  ourselves. 
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Names  of  Pupils  in  Attendance  During  the  Last  Session. 


Name. 


Georgia  Davis . 

Albertine  Cooper . 

Drusilla  McCornb.... 

Lucy  Saunders . 

Bell  Gibson . 

Lela  Bedford . 

Nannie  McClure . 

Maggie  Crook . 

Abbie  Lee . 

Florence  Eagle . 

Allie  Dawson.  . 

Ada  Wright . 

Dot  Davis . 

Caledonia  Philips.... 

Fannie  Bennet . 

Ellen  English . 

Tillia  Peav . 

Katie  Johns . 

Laura  Gunter . 

Annie  Puckett . 

Nettie  Beardon . 

Beatrice  McCasland.. 

Lizzie  Jay . 

Nannie  Walker . 

Effie  Martin . 

Ella  Pope . 

Theodocia  Hi  dens  . . . . 
*Edna  Bumgardner. . 

Dora  Schweers . 

Sarah  Deason . 

Annie  Michel . 

Lizzie  Crist . 

Sallie  Webb . 

Melissa  Pointer . 

Agnes  Andrews . 

Mary  Fore . 

Mattie  Wallace . 

Katie  Herington . 

Susie  Thompson - 

Lottie  Robb . 

Jane  Gardner . 

Francis  Flowers . 

Rebecca  Copeland . . . 

Olive  Bowen . 

Mollie  Mitchell . 

Carrie  Little . 

Willie  Cannon . 

Walton  Graham . 

John  Neill . 

Edmund  Cooper . 

Christian  Koenig .... 
Eddie  White . 


County. 

Name. 

Ellis. 

Charley  White . 

Callahan. 

Wm.  Whatley . 

Houston. 

Otis  Rush . 

Houston. 

Stonewall  Carroll . 

Fannin. 

Ransom  Edwards . 

Fannin. 

Thomas  Crunk . 

Williamson, 

Henry  Landers . 

Travis. 

George  Bounds . 

Bastrop. 

Charley  Doughtry. . . . 

Tarrant. 

Willie  Jay . 

Erath. 

Oscar  Rains . 

Taylor. 

Milton  White .  ... 

Travis. 

LeGrand  Merriman. . . 

Bastrop. 

Fayette  Thomas . 

Angelina. 

Bennie  Thomas . 

Brown. 

John  Lashley . 

Bexar. 

Lee  Moore . 

Bexar. 

Walter  Higgason . 

Cooke. 

John  Godbold . 

Bastrop. 

Eddie  Bunkley . 

Falls. 

Jerome  Clemens . 

Harris. 

Oscar  Martin . 

Burnet. 

Claudius  Mattison. . . . 

Brown. 

George  Carrol . 

Hunt. 

James  Shields . 

Grayson. 

Asa  Lewis . 

Milam. 

Edwin  Howe . 

Burnet. 

Henry  Leberman . 

Marion. 

Frank  Schweers . 

Rusk. 

Mitchell. 

John  Hurt . 

Cor  veil. 

VanZandt. 

Henderson. 

Rud  Sherrod . 

Tarrant. 

Coryell. 

Nat.  Campbell . 

Cherokee. 

Austin. 

James  Hackney . 

McLennan. 

Crockett  McKenzie. .  - 

Bastrop. 

Jell  Flowers . 

Marion. 

Taylor  Copeland . 

Coryell. 

Gaudalupe. 

Walter  Kirksey . 

Hill. 

Brazos. 

County. 


Brazos. 

Freestone. 

San  Jacinto. 

Henderson. 

Hays. 

Wise. 

Montague, 

Hill. 

Franklin. 

Burnet. 

Denton. 

Coryell. 

Robertson. 

Titus. 

Titus. 

Franklin. 

Denton. 

Burleson. 

Limestone. 

Smith. 

Burleson. 

Hunt. 

Leon. 

Limestone. 

Ellis. 

Limestone. 

Anderson. 

Galveston. 

Marion. 

Cherokee. 

Jack. 

Parker. 

Parker. 

Harrison. 

Caldwell. 

Anderson. 

Travis. 

Live  Oak. 

Coryell. 

Parker. 

Anderson. 

Montgomery  .. 

Hardin. 

Hardin. 

K’ght  errant. 

Lamar. 

Bastrop. 

Bastrop. 

Smith. 

Limestone. 

Robertson. 

Dallas. 


*Soon  discharged;  sight  too  good. 
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A  List  of  Blind,  Persons  of  Suitable  Ages  for  Admission  who 
have  not  yet  Entered  this  School,  but  they  are  Expected. 


Name. 

to 

< 

By  Whom  Reported. 

Where ‘From. 

Rev.  B.  Hatcher,  referee . 

San  Marcos,  Ilays  county. 

Pecan  Grove,  Coryell  county. 

Homer,  Angelina  county. 

Two  children— Montooth.. 

Joseph  Herrington,  referee . .*.... 

Halletsville,  Lavaca  county. 

Grayson  county. 

Buffalo.  Leon  county. 

9 

B.  R.  Singletery,  referee . 

Willis,  Montgomery  county. 

Angelina  county. 

18 

H.C.ThompkinB,  county  judge  referee 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Bedford,  referee . 

Ladonia,  Fannin  county. 

Jon  os’  Prairie,  Milam  county. 
Columbus,  Colorado  county. 

Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  county. 
Clarksville,  Red  River  county. 

Prairie  Plains,  Grimes  county. 
Jewett,  Leon  county. 

Lampasas,  Texas. 

Travis  county. 

Reported  irom  Laredo. 

Cleburne,  Johnson  county. 

Cleburne,  Johnson  county. 

One  child . 

14 

Mrs.  Ellen  Hawley . 

One  child . . 

Young  lady . 

9 

W.  T.  Saunders,  referee  . 

Reported  hy  J.  M.  Odell . 

Reported  by  Jos.  N.  English  . 

Limestone  county. 

Centralia,  Trinity  couftty. 

Atascosa  county. 

Dexter,  Cooke  county. 

Jacksonville,  Cherokee  county. 
Humphries  postoffice. 

Humphries  postoffice. 

Corpus  Chri-ti,  Nueces  county. 
Dallas,  Dallas  county. 

Wimberly,  Hays  county. 

Sherman,  Grayson  county. 

Rancho  postoffice,  Gonzales  county. 
Houston,  Harris  county. 

Decatur,  Wise  county. 

Kosse,  Limestone  county. 

Waco,  Texas. 

Gabriel  Mills,  Burnet  county. 

Parker  county. 

Meridian,  Bosque  county. 

Brazos  Point,  Bosque  county. 

Iredell,  Bosque  county. 

Hillsboro,  Hill  county. 

Meridian,  Bosque  county. 

Johnny  Dickson,  referee . 

21 

Mrs.  Allen,  Dr.  L.  A.  Grizzard . 

J.  W.  Standifer,  father . 

J.  F.  Earnest,  step-father . 

Wm.  Nllea . 

One  child . 

One  child . 

Mrs.  R.  Scott,  mother . 

From  September  15, 1872,  to  September  15,  1884,  the  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  in  attendance  during  each  session  has  been  as  follows. 
(• Each  session  begins  September  15  every  year,  and  closes  June 
15  of  the  succeeding  year): 


September,  1872,  to  June  15,  1873. 
September,  1873,  to  June  15,  1874. 
September,  1874,  to  June  15,  1875. 
September,  1875,  to  June  15,  1876. 
September,  1870,  to  June  15,  1877. 
September,  1877,  to  June  15,  1878. 
September,  1878,  to  June  15,  1879. 
September,  1879,  to  June  15,  1880. 
-A-2 
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September,  1880,  to  June  15, 1881 .  84 

September,  1881,  to  June  15,  1882 .  100 

September,  1882,  to  June  15,  1883 . 91 

September,  1883,  to  June  15,  1884 .  104 


The  expenses  of  the  scholastic  year  beginning  September  15,  1883, 
and  ending  August  31,  1884,  were ,  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
detailed  statement: 

SEPTEMBER,  1883. 

Sewerage . $600  00 

Crockery,  tinware,  etc.  .\. .  80  05 

Vegetables  . . . .  ^ .  14  00 

Dry  goods  and  coverlets .  139  27 

Repairs  on  organ,  and  music .  37  86 

Freight  on  pipe  organ .  146  99 

Hay  and  c6rn .  59  35 

Varnishing  furniture .  9^.05 

Indian  clubs .  18  00 

Furniture  4, . 169  50 

Groceries  and  provisions .  190  60 

Hardware,  plumbing,  etc .  90  35 

Water  closet  hoppers .  291  00 

Medicine,  etc .  41  78 

Fresh  beef .  68  56 

Cement .  35  50 

Cedar  wood .  72  05 

Expense  of  teachers  to  Northern  schools  for  the  blind. . . .  280  00 

Requisition  for  incidental  expenses .  100  00 

Teachers  and  employees .  502  25 

Superintendent’s  salary .  166  66 —  $3,112.82 

OCTOBER. 

Dry  goods .  $6  82 

Groceries  and  provisions .  218  44 

Vegetables .  26  05 

Crockery  and  tin  ware .  25  70 

Cutting  pupils’  hair .  3  75 

Dining  tables  . 44  75 

Oil  cloth  and  covering  tables  .  30  80 

Varnishing  furniture .  4  50 

Stationery .  16  35 

Corn  and  hay .  123  64 

Cotton  seed  meal  and  bran .  69  32 

Musical  instruments  . 34  50 

Painting  letters .  4  00 

Putting  up  pipe  organ  and  purchase  of  water  motor  ....  450  45 

Medicines,  etc . 29  95 
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Blacksmithing .  $3  75 

Fresh  beef .  133  29 

•One  cypress  cistern . 38  00 

Scavenger . 1  50 

Turkeys .  23  05 

Lumber  .  13  75 

Books  for  library .  15  25 

Repairs .  108  91 

Hard  and  cedar  wood .  520  84 

One  pipe  organ  at  factory .  1840  00 

Teachers  and  employees .  1022  69 

Requisition  for  incidental  expenses .  200  00 

Superintendent’s  salary .  166  66 —  $5,171  71 

i 


KOVBMBBR. 


Crockery  . $14  20 

Turkeys .  17  20 

Fresh  beef .  165  67 

Groceries  and  provisions  for  quarter .  1056  05 

Vegetables .  36  60 

Violin  strings,  music,  etc .  16  62 

Shrubbery  and  trees .  82  50 

Library  books .  12  50 

Medicines,  etc .  9  65 

Carpenter’s  work .  6  00 

Kindergarten  material .  53  21 

Shoes  and  clothing .  20  25 

Steam  heater  for  building .  1129  59 

Requisition  for  incidental  expenses .  100  00 

Teachers  and  employees .  1016  79 

Superintendent’s  salary .  166  66 

Hard  wood . 118  00—  $4,021  49 


DECEMBER. 


School  books  for  the  blind . 

Lumber . 

Planting  trees . 

Coal . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Hay  and  bran . 

Vegetables . 

Scavenger . 

Finding  lost  mare . 

Fresh  beef . 

Repairs  on  buggy . 

Blacksmithing . 

Books  for  library . 

Christmas  presents  for  children 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

One  bake  oven . 


$86  82 
16  05 
5  00 
95  46 
15  25 
62  66 
26  15 
1  50 
10  00 
269  51 
10  95 
3  00 
10  25 
59  60 
260  70 
63  75 
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Repairs  on  pianos  .  $3  64 

Crockery  and  tin  ware .  18  60 

Requisition  for  incidental  expenses .  150  00 

Teachers  and  employees .  995  69 

Superintendent’s  salary .  166  66—  $2,331  24 

JANUARY,  1884. 

Groceries  and  provisions . $150  39 

Catting  pupils’  hair .  3  50 

Encyclopedia .  42  00 

Corn  and  hay .  81  31 

Medical  treatment  for  pupils .  62  50 

Carpenter’s  work .  25  85 

Dry  goods,  etc .  ®  ^ 

Fresh  beef .  243  30 

Hardware  and  blacksmi thing .  20  70 

Coal  and  attending  furnace .  54  50 

Vegetables .  22  55 

Medicines,  etc .  .  22  16 

Crockery  and  tin  ware .  13  55 

Repairing  harness .  3  00 

Bran  and  meal .  38  10 

Stove  pans .  13  00 

Music,  etc .  4 

Writing  tablets .  56  00 

Sawing  wood .  24  65 

Architect’s  service .  50  00 

Repairs .  819  70 

Steam  heater,  Wm.  Smith .  1000  00 

Two  extra  milk  cows .  116  60 

Requisition  for  incidental  expenses .  100  00 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees .  1006  19 

Superintendent’s  salary .  166  66  $3,639  47 


FEBRUARY. 

Fresh  beef .  $261  20 

Hay .  35  90 

Shrubbery  .  8  50 

Medicine,  etc .  18  16 

Repairing  buggy .  12  ^5 

Groceries  and  provisions  for  quarter .  841  32 

Tin  and  hardware .  12  25 

Scavenger .  1  ^0 

Vegetables .  31  25 

Blacksmithing .  2  40 

Board  of  Trustees  (services) .  100  00 

Water  for  eleven  months .  322  50 

Hauling  sawed  wood . 12  47 

Extra  work  in  yard .  20  25 
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■Carpenter’s  work . $7  IS 

Clothing  for  pupils .  16  36 

Teachers  and  employees .  1010  69 

One  requisition .  100  00 

Superintendent’s  salary .  166  66 —  $2,984  55 


Total .  $21,261  28 

RECAPITULATION. 

1883— September  expenses . $  3,112  82 

1883 — October  expenses . .'.  5,071  71 

1883 — November  expenses .  4,021  49 

1883—  December  expenses .  2,331  24 

1884 —  January  expenses .  3,639  47 

1884 — February  expenses .  2,984  55 


Total . : . $21,261  28 

MARCH,  1884. 

Superintendent’s  salary .  $166  66 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees .  1045  52 

Requisition  for  incidental  expenses .  100  00 

Repairs,  etc .  202  97 

Groceries  and  provisions  .  402  63, 

Butter,  chickens  and  eggs .  107  31 

Vegetables .  11  10 

Crockery  and  tinware .  34  60 

Scavenger .  1  50 

Wood .  104  37 

Fresh  beef .  230  38 

Telephone  rent  seven  months . 35  00 

Music  journal  and  magazines .  10  00 

Meal,  bran,  etc .  45  27 

Drugs,  etc .  30  85 

Qudts .  173  06 

City  Water  Company .  23  13 

Pressed  brick .  IgO  qo 

Cement .  43  qo 

Shoes,  clothing,  etc .  86  36—  $2,542  05 

APRIL. 

Superintendent’s  salary .  $166  6G 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees .  1029  52 

Requisition  for  incidental  expenses .  100  00 

Vegetables .  47 

Freshbeet . ill!!!"!!!’!!!!”!  199  05 

Shrubbery .  71  00 

Medical  treatment  for  pupils .  40  00 
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Drugs,  etc .  $23  90 

Barber,  for  cutting  pupils’  hair . 6  75 

Cement .  12  00 

School  apparatus .  197  40 

Lumber .  15  69 

Fresh  fish .  13  75 

Corn,  bran  and  meal .  65  87 

Cotton  seed  meal .  18  75 

Groceries  and  provisions . 453  40 

Butter,  chickens  and  eggs  .  124  31 

Blacksmithing . 6  15 

Repairs  on  buggy .  7  75 

Furniture .  12  00 

Mail  sack .  3  25 

Repairing  roof .  16  10 

Shoes  and  suspenders .  25  40 

City  Water  Company,  water .  35  35 

Pressed  brick .  .  20  00 

Repairs .  89  62 

Plumbing .  36  70 —  $2,838  07' 

* 

MAY. 

Superintendent’s  salary .  $166  66 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees .  1039  52 

Requisition  for  incidental  expenses .  100  00 

Telephone,  rent  and  extra  call  bell .  20  00 

Vegetables,  etc .  106  10 

Butter  and  eggs . 85  41 

Groceries  and  provisions .  316  80 

Diplomas,  books,  etc .  27  44 

Sausages .  14  00 

Crockery  and  tinware .  13  20 

Medicines,  etc .  9  90 

Water .  38  43 

Music,  etc .  10  63 

Repairing  buggy .  7  50 

Printing  certificates .  11  50 

Repairing  shoes,  harness,  etc .  .  19  50 

Sawing  wood .  15  00 

Blacksmithing .  2  60 

Repairs .  28  80 

Plumbing .  26  10 

Hauling  sand  and  gravel.  ....'*. .  ? .  40  20 —  $2,099  29> 

JUNE. 

Superintendent’s  salary . $166  66 

Officers,  teachers  and  employees .  609  92 

Requisition  for  incidental  expenses .  60  00 

Blacksmithing . t .  5  00 

Hardware . 7  02 
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Groceries  and  provisions .  $84  55 

Medicines,  etc .  18  90 

Washing  machine .  15  00 

Crockeryware .  1  00 

One  trunk,  etc . 5  00 

Shoes  and  clothing .  35  25 

Green  corn .  IS  50 

Calcimining .  19  50 

Printing .  2  00 

Hay .  31  72 

Cedar  wood .  74  85 

Loan  of  decorating  flowers .  4  00 

Keeping  cemetery  in  order .  0  00 

Water . 31  29 

Moving  pianos . 5  00 

Fresh  beef  for  May  and  June .  298  15 

Carpenter’s  work .  22  10 

Plumbing .  ■ .  38  80 

Transportation  of  pupils  going  home .  350  00 — 

JULY. 

Superintendent’s  salary .  $100  06 

Officers  and  employees . 140  83 

Requisition  for  incidental  expenses .  60  00 

Fruit  to  preserve . 16  50 

Vegetables  for  June  and  J  uly .  54  25 

Butter  and  eggs .  12  00 

Printing  programmes,  etc . ! . .  21  50 

Fresh  beef . 29  76 

Repairing  mowers .  6  00 

Rent  of  telephone  for  June  and  July .  10  00 

Books  for  library .  16  25 

Ice  cream  for  pupils  in  June  ...  . 14  85 

Water .  .  4335 

Oats,  meal,  etc .  49  58 

One  carriage  and  harness .  192  50 

Preserve  jars .  12  00 

Bran .  11  50 

Whitewashing,  painting,  etc .  13  00 

Brick  for  engine  house .  143  60 

Architect .  25  00 

Lime,  etc .  62  11 

Stone  work  for  boiler .  28  00 

One  boiler  for  steam  heating .  747  50 

Pipes  and  material  for  steam  heating .  207  50 

Lumber  for  boiler  house .  36  25 

Blasting  and  digging  for  boiler  house .  337  30 

Plumbing  and  other  labor  on  steam  heating  apparatus. .  461  13 

Hauling  sand,  rock,  etc .  82  00 

Removing  debris,  etc . , .  49  00 

Extra  work  about  premises. ...  . .  5G  00 
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Hardware .  . 

Laying  carpets . 

Groceries  and  provisions 
Medicines,  etc . 


$24  70 
10  05 
9  80 

8  90—  $3,499  99 


AUGUST. 


Superintendent’s  salary .  $160  66 

Officers  and  employees .  143  33 

Requisition  for  incidental  expenses .  100  00 

Groceries  and  provisions .  124  50 

Vegetables .  14  75 

Peaclies  to  preserve . 7  00 

Blacksinithing . 3  95 

Bran  and  hay . 40  71 

Water .  19  28 

Eggs  and  butter .  8  57 

Fresh  beef  and  tripe .  41  88 

Corn  and  fodder .  58  11 

Broom  corn .  132  02 

Dry  goods . • .  5  00 

Sharpening  mowers . .  4  50 

Superintending  construction  of  steam  heating  apparatus,  200  00 

Hauling  sand,  etc .  53  00 

Carpenter’s  work . 13  80 

Plumbing  .  4  15 

Brick  work  on  boiler  house .  177  50 

Labor  on  steam  heater .  60  03 

Pipes,  couplings,  etc.,  for  steam  heater’  .  92  95 — 

Oculist  for  six  months . 


$1,471  09 
300  00 


Total 


$14,662  30 


RECAPITULATION. 


March. . 
April . . . 
May. . . 
June . . . 
July.... 
August. 
Oculist . 


$2,542  05 
2,838  07 
2,099  29 
1.911  21 
3,499  99 
1,471  69 
300  00 


$14,662  30 
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The  amount  of  cash  received  and  disbursed  in 
presented  as  follows  : 


1883. 

September  1. — Cash  on  hand  to  balance 

1884. 


August  81.  — Cash  received  during  the  year  beginning 
September  1,  1883,  and  ending  August  31, 
1884 . 


1884.  Or. 

September  1. — By  cash  disbursed  during  the  year  begin¬ 
ning  September  1,  1883,  and  ending  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1884,  for  material  and  ordinary 
expenses . 


the  shop  may  be 
$131  67 

524  45—  $656  IS 


552  05 


Cash  to  balance 


$104  07 


APPENDIX. 


ADVICE  TO  PARENTS. 

When  your  blind  child  is  eight  years  of  age,  or  older,  be  sure 
to  send  it  to  this  great  school  immediately.  Blind  children  usu¬ 
ally,  from  the  neglect  of  their  parents,  form  bad  habits  when 
they  are  young;  and,  if  let  alone  too  long,  they  grow  up  with 
the  roughest  manners  and  ideas  that  it  is  possible  for  any  human 
being  to  have.  If  they  are  sent  here  when  they  are  little,  we 
learn  to  love  them,  and  begin  immediately  to  teach  them  good 
manners  and  habits.  If  your  child  is  under  eight  years  of  age, 
write  me  and  I  will  send  you  an  alphabet  of  raised  letters,  so 
that  you  may  teach  him  before  he  starts  to  school.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  send  a  blind  person  to  school  who  is  over  twenty-four 
years  old,  if  he  had  lost  his  sight  before  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age;  therefore  for  decency’s  sake,  and  as  an  act  of  justice  to’ 
your  blind  and  unfortunate  child,  do  not  allow  it  to  grow  too  old 
without  giving  it  a  chance  for  an  education.  Some  parents  say 
that  they  cannot  part  with  their  blind  children,  and  therefore 
keep  them  at  home  until  they  are  too  old  to  learn  anything. 
How  can  a  conscientious  mother  restrain  her  poor  boy  or  daugh¬ 
ter  from  getting  an  education  which  would  make  either  of  them 
happier  and  more  useful?  How  can  a  good-hearted  mother, 
through  a  mistaken  fondness  for  her  blind  child,  hold  it  back 
and  deprive  it  of  a  chance  to  attend  school,  arid  keep  it  at  home 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  w'ith  ugly  gait  and  habits,  and  yet 
allow  her  seeing  child,  who  needs  it  less,  to  have  every  advan¬ 
tage?  When  that  mother  comes  to  die,  if  in  her  senses,  she  will 
look  upon  her  deformed,  ignorant  child,  and  die,  feeling  that 
she  had  robbed  it  of  knoweldge,  of  refinement  and  happiness, 
left  it  without  a  single  hope,  hardly  able  even  to  appreciate  its 
great  loss  and  its  sad  future,  wherein  it  must  float  along  down 
the  stream  of  time,  buoyed  up  only  by  the  charity  of  strangers 
or  of  the  county. 

There  are  blind  boys  and  girls  here  now  who  did  not  come 
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until  they’were  eighteen  or  twenty-two  years  old,  and  all  of 
them  deeply  regret  that  their  parents  kept  them  back.  Some  of 
these,  however,  have  strong  hearts,  and  say  that  they  will  do 
their  best  to  make  up  for  lost  time;  but,  alas!  time  has  done  its 
work  through  a  mother’s  mistaken  fondness. 

Parents  should  never  allow  their  blind  child  to  have  any  greater 
privileges  than  their  seeing  children,  because  too  great  indul¬ 
gence  develops  selfishness  in  the  child,  and  makes  it  dictatorial 
and  impatient.  They  should  not  allow  the  child  to  sit  about  the 
house  in  idleness,  but  make  it  help  to  wash  dishes,  bring  wood 
or  water,  make  it  run  out  to  play  about  the  grounds,  teach  it 
how  to  use  knife  and  fork,  how  to  cut  its  meat,  and  sit  properly 
at  the  table.  Permit  no  one  to  lead  it  about  the  house,  and  do 
not  allow  it  to  hold  it  hands  in  front  for  protection,  for  that 
would  make  them  helpless  and  disfigure  them  in  their  move¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  living  shame  for  parents  to  allow  a  blind  boy  to 
chew  or  smoke  tobacco.  It  stunts  his  growth,  injures  his  nerv¬ 
ous  system,  blunts  his  moral  sensibilities,  detracts  from  efforts 
at  study — and  then  it  is  a  filthy,  unbecoming  habit.  Who  wants 
a  blind  young  man  to  come  into  the  parlor  to  teach  music,  or  to 
tune  and  repair  a  piano,  when  his  mouth  and  his  body  are  reek¬ 
ing  with  the  juice  and  fumes  of  tobacco?  The  child  should  nqt 
be  allowed  to  swear,  if  it  can  be  prevented.  Teach  it  while 
young,  before  every  meal,  to  comb  and  brush  its  hair,  and  do  it 
without  assistance.  Teach  it  to  dress  itself,  and  cause  it  to  rise 
early  every  morning. 

It  is  wrong  to  allow  a  blind  child  to  sleep  later  than  others, 
simply  because  it  is  blind.  Teach  it  to  act,  as  far  as  possible, 
just  like  seeing  children,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  believe  it  has 
any  greater  rights  than  others.  Do  not  allow  it  to  drink  too 
much  strong  coffee,  especially  at  supper,  for  it  is  injurious  to  the 
nervous  system  of  young  children,  if  used  to  excess.  There  were 
blind  boys  here  who  were  allowed  to  drink  from  two, to  four 
cups  of  strong  coffee  at  nearly  every  meal,  when  at  home.  This 
is  a  ridiculous  habit,  and  should  never  be  allowed  by  any  parent 
who  cares  for  the  welfare  of  his  child.  I  beg  of  parents  to  fol¬ 
low  my  advice,  for  it  is  a  solemn,  earnest  duty  they  owe  to  their 
unfortunate  children.  I  mean  all  I  say  in  kindness,  for  I  feel 
and  know  that  I  am  a  true  and  tried  friend  to  the  blind  who 
have  been  placed  under  my  care. 

Now,  parents,  send  your  children  to  school,  for  this  is  not  a 
dreary  asylum,  as  many  imagine,  but  simply  a  free  school;  and 
it  is  a  lively  one,  too.  My  salary  does  not  depend  upon  any  par¬ 
ticular  number  of  blind  persons  in  school,  therefore  I  urge  you 
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because  I  am  anxious  to  have  all  blind  persons  educated.  The 
pupils  here  are  happy,  full  of  life  and  fun;  and  have  over  twelve 
hundred  feet  of  piazzas  and  galleries  to  exercise  on  in  bad 
weather.  They  remain  here  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  go 
home  during  the  summer  months.  When  their  education  is 
finished,  they  remain  away  to  give  place  to  others.  Send  your 
little  chaps  along,  for  I  know  how  to  take  care  of  little  folks. 

This  is  a  school  for  the  blind.  Persons  with  simple  sore  eyes 
are  not  admitted  for  treatment.  This  is  neither  a  hospital  nor 
an  asylum.  If  a  blind  boy  or  girl  is  admitted  into  this  institu¬ 
tion,  it  must  be  for  the  express  purpose  of  attending  school. 
After  admission  for  that  purpose,  the  Superintendent  has  the 
State  Oculist  to  examine  their  eyes,  and  benefit  them,  if  possi¬ 
ble.  No  blind  persons  are  allowed  to  remain  at  the  institution 
after  their  education  is  finished.  The  pupils  all  go  home  during 
the  summer  vacation.  No  blind  person  over  twenty-four  years 
of  age  will  be  admitted.  A  parent,  county  judge,  or  friend  ap¬ 
plying  for  the  admission  of  a  blind  person  must  write  to  the 
Superintendent  and  send  a  certificate  from  some  responsible 

person,  stating  that  the  person’s  name  is . , 

age . ,  and  is  of  sound  mind  and  good  character.  The 

session  begins  September  15,  every  year,  and  ends  June  15.- 
Pupils  admitted  at  any  time.  Everything  here  is  f  ree  of  charge — 
board,  washing,  tuition,  books,  instruments,  doctors’  bills,  etc. 
The  institution  will  not  promise  to  pay  for  clothing  or  traveling 
expenses.  When  the  blind  boys  or  girls  are  too  poor  to  clothe 
themselves,  or  pay  traveling  expenses,  their  parents  should 
write  to  the  Superintendent  and  he  will  tell  them  what  they 
should  do.  We  like  for  children  to  be  sent  here  when  they  are 
very  young — even  as  early  as  the  ages  of  eight  and  nine — for 
then  they  take  a  good  start,  learn  rapidly,  and,  after  the  first 
week,  do  not  suffer  with  “  homesickness,”  and  then  we  learn  to 
love  them  early  and  are  better  able  to  correct  any  faults  of 
habit  or  deportment  while  they  are  small. 

Frank  Raney, 

Superintendent. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  IN  ORDINARY  PRINT. 

Macaulay’s  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Poems. 
Thackeray’s  Miscellanies. 

Goldsmith’s  Animated  Nature. 

Northend’s  Gems  of  Thought. 
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Spencer  on  Education. 

Tyndall’s  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop  (Muller). 
Museum  of  Antiquity. 

Spencer’s  Universal  Progress. 

Bain’s  Mental  Science. 

Longfellow’s  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri. 
Sewell’s  Principles  of  Education. 

Bain’s  Education  as  a  Science. 

Draper’s  Book  of  Nature. 

Bain’s  Moral  Science. 

Scott’s  Poetical  Works. 

Smith’s  New  Testament  History. 

Tommy  Try,  by  Napier. 

Liddell’s  History  of  Rome. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

Mayer  on  Sound. 

Mayer  on  Light. 

Tyndall  on  Light  and  Electricity. 

Huxley’s  American  Addresses. 

Huxleys  Critiques  and  Addresses. 

'  Schoolboy  Honor,  by  Adams. 

Joseph  E.  Johnston’s  Narrative. 

Revised  Statutes  of  Texas. 

Shakespeare’s  Complete  Works. 

Scott’s  Poetical  Works. 

De  Quincey’s  Writings. 

Verne’s  Mysterious  Land. 

Hallock  s  History  of  the  Pali  of  Jerusalem. 
Meredith’s  Lucille. 

Cowper's  Poetical  Works. 

Macfarlane’s  Japan. 

Our  Native  Land  (illustrated.) 

Life  of  Captain  Pry. 

Goldsmith's  Works. 

Ivanhoe. 

Lake  Shore  .Series,  (5  volumes). 

Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders  (17  volumes). 
Youth’s  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War. 
Gardner’s  History  of  (the  World. 

Dickens’^David  Copperfield. 

Dickens’  Oliver  Twist. 

Dickens’  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

King’s  Homeless  Blind  Girl. 
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Hayden’s  Light,  or,  The  Lost  Things. 

The  Life  of  Mary  Russell,  Mittford  (2  volumes). 
Everett’s  Mt.  Vernon  Papers. 

Georgia  Scenes. 

The  Pillar  of  Fire,  by  Ingram. 

Life  and  Adventures  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Life  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  Great  Industries  of  the  United  States. 

Cooke’s  Wearing  of  the  Gray. 

Johnson  and  Walker’s  English  Dictionaries  Combined. 
Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa. 
Statesman’s  Manual  (2  volumes). 

Shakespeare’s  Plays. 

From  the  Clouds,  by  Jules  Verne. 

Charles  Reade’s  Novels. 

The  World  as  I  Found  it,  Mrs.  Orms. 

Goodrich’s  History  of  Greece. 

Basenn’s  Lectures. 

Arne,  translated  from  Norwegian. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,  by  Reade. 

Lyman’s  Historical  Chart. 

Handbook  on  Anglo-Saxon  Root-Words. 

Dialogues,  Book  of. 

Randall’s  Elocution. 

Parker’s  National  Series. 

Johnson’s  Scientific  Class  Book,  two  volumes. 

My  Apingi  Kingdom,  by  Chaillu. 

Gorilla  Country, 

Big-foot  Wallace. 

Scripture  Questions. 

Celestial  Scenery,  by  Dick. 

Southern  Orator. 

Bancroft’s  Life  in  Australia. 

Day’s  Life  of  a  Blind  Girl. 

Money-Maker,  by  Optic. 

Ehres  Paul  Blake. 

Optic’s  Little  Bobtail. 

The  Four  Sisters. 

Only  Ask,  by  Henry. 

The  Boy’s  Own  Book. 

Leslie’s  Wheel  of  Fortune. 

Abbott’s  Schools  Histories,  twenty-two  volumes. 
Richard  Peters,  by  Curtiss. 

Boutell’s  Arms  and  Armour. 
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Lackland’s  Meteors. 

Cousin  Alice’s  Series,  three  volumes. 

Mythology,  by  Cox. 

Meadow’s  Spanish  and  English  Dictionary. 
Edgar’s  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Brewer’s  Familiar  Things. 

Waverly  Novels. 

Simmone’s  Spanish  Language. 

Hammer  and  Anvil,  from  the  German. 

Bohemia. 

Mangnall’s  Miscellaneous  Questions. 

Roberts’  Description  of  Texas. 

The  People  of  the  South. 

Students’  Atlas. 

Holy  Bible. 

McGregor’s  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan. 

Morphis’  History  of  Texas. 

Plucky  Fellows,  by  Kenna. 

Abbott’s  History  of  Richard  the  Third. 

Wyatt’s  Natural  History. 

The  Kitten  Series. 

Patton’s  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States. 
Jevons’  Political  Economy. 

Herker’s  Botany. 

Huxley’s  Introductory. 

Foster’s  Physiology. 

Lockyer’s  Astronomy. 

Fyffe’s  History  of  Greece. 

The  House  and  Its  Surroundings. 

The  Skin  and  Its  Troubles. 

Mahaffey’s  Old  Greek  Life. 

Freeman’s  History  of  Europe. 

Italian  and  French  Composers. 

Roscoe’s  Chemistry. 

Creighton’s  History  of  Rome. 

Wilkins’  Roman  Antiquities. 

Dickens’  Dombey  and  Son. 

Personal  Appearances. 

Baths  and  Bathing. 

Exercise  and  Training. 

Premature  Death. 

Beaconsfield. 

Spencer’s  Inventional  Geometry. 

Jones’  Wild  Western  Scenes. 
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Abbott’s  Histories. 

The  Family  Library. 

Burns’  Poetical  Works. 

Bain’s  Mind  and  Body. 

Morley’s  English  Men  of  Letters. 

Half  Hours  of  English  History. 

Gibbon’s  Roman  History. 

Chavass’  Training  of  Children. 

Webster’s  and  Worcester’s  Dictionaries. 

American  Encyclopedia,  16  volumes. 

Gray’s  Atlas  of  the  United  States. 

Sheldon’s  Object  Lessons. 

Guizot’s  History  of  France,  illustrated. 

The  Virginians,  by  Thackeray. 

Tales  of  Charlton  School. 

Youman’s  Culture  Demanded  by  Modern  Life. 

Green’s  History  of  English  People. 

Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales. 

Butler’s  Hudibras. 

Spencer’s  Faerie  Queen. 

Rollins’  Ancient  History. 

Bernstein’s  Five  Senses  of  Man. 

Spencer’s  Principles  of  Psychology. 

Hailam’s  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Appleton’s  Hand  Atlas  and  Ancient  Geography. 

Tyndall’s  Fragments  of  Science. 

Kane’s  Arctic  Explorations. 

Sketches  of  Turkey,  by  an  American. 

Goodrich’s  British  Eloquence. 

Maury’s  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea. 

Jefferson  Davis’  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government, 
Tyler’s  Universal  History. 

Williams’  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Martin’s  History  of  France. 

Library  of  Choice  Literature. 

Longfellow.  Illustrated. 

Dana’s  Household  Book  of  Poetry. 

Taine’s  History  of  English  Literature. 

Prescott’s  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

Abbott’s  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men. 

O’Hallovan’s  History  of  Ireland. 

Carlyle’s  Modern  British  Essayist. 

Scott’s  Waverly  and  Guy  Mannering. 
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Dabney’s  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 
Xenophon’s  Works,  translated. 

Cowper’s  Poetical  Works. 

Scott’s  Count  Robert  and  Castle  Dangerous. 
Semmes’s  Memoirs  of  Service  Afloat. 
Zimmermann’s  History  of  Germany. 

Hood’s  Advance  and  Retreat. 

D’Aubigne’s  History  of  the  Reformation. 

Works  of  Ben  Johnson. 

Stephens’  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States. 
On  a  Mexican  Mustang,  by  Sweet  &  Knox. 
Vincent’s  Land  of  the  White  Elephant. 

Stanley’s  Recovery  of  Jerusalem. 

Dickens’  Our  Mutual  Friend  and  Little  Dorritt. 
Scott's  Rob  Roy  and  Heart  of  Midlothian. 

Hugo’s  Toilers  of  the  Sea.  - 
Fowler’s  Woman  on  the  Frontier. 

Washington  Irving’s  Works. 

Cox  s  Search  for  Winter  Sunbeams. 

Dickens’  Pickwick  Papers  and  Barnaby  Rudge. 
Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

Texas  General  Laws. 

Channing’s  Works. 

Getting  on  in  the  World,  by  Matthews. 

Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers 
Children  of  the  Abbey. 

Coleridge’s  Works. 

Gilded  Age,  Mark  Twain. 

Pelayo. 

Proctor’s  Other  Worlds  Than  Ours. 

Naomi;  or,  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem. 

Innocents  Abroad,  Mark  Twain. 

Tramp  Abroad,  Mark  Twain. 

Orton’s  Andes  and  the  Amazon. 

Dryden’s  Poetical  Works. 

Life  of  Gen.  Albert  Sydney  Johnston. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  IN  RAISED  PRINT  BELONGING  TO  IN¬ 
STITUTION  LIBRARY. 

andUSeventheaderS~FirSt’  SeCOnd’  Third-  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Butler’s  English  Grammar. 

■A.3 
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Progressive  Speller. 

Description  of  the  Map  of  the  United  States. 
Butlers  Star  Readers. 

Cyclopedia  of  Geography. 

Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  (3  volumes). 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

English  Dictionary. 

Freeman’s  History  of  Europe. 

Natural  History. 

American  Literature. 

A  Short  English  History. 

Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Pronouncer  and  Definer. 

Lardner’s  Outlines  of  History  (8  copies). 
Condensed  Etymology. 

Physical  Geography. 

Colburn’s  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Robinson’s  Elementary  Algebra. 

History  of  England. 

Higginson’s  United  States  History. 

Dickens’  Child’s  History  of  England. 

Hand  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Guyot’s  Physical  Geography. 

Davies’  Arithmetic. 

Our  World  (2  volumes). 

Lectures  on  English  Humorists. 

Thackeray’s  Four  Georges. 

Washington  before  the  Revolution. 

Warren  Hastings. 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days  (4  copies). 

Political  Economy  (2  copies). 

Book  of  Nature. 

Book  of  Behavior. 

Boone  and  Other  Pioneers. 

Grim’s  Household  Stories. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Stories  About  Musicians. 

About  Old  Story  Tellers. 

Hill’s  Principles  of  Rhetoric. 

Marx’s  School  of  Music. 

Selections  from  Longfellow. 

Select  Poems  (3  copies) 

Ivanhoe  (2  copies^. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 
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Vicar  of  Wakefield  (2  copies). 

Peter  the  Great. 

Primer  of  American  Literature. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Frederick  the  Great. 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (3  copies). 

Life  and  Beauties  of  Shakespeare. 
Burns’  Poems,  three  copies. 

King  Lear,  Shakespeare. 

Macbeth,  “ 

Whittier’s  Poems,  two  copies. 
Marmion. 

Tennyson’s  Poems. 

Pope’s  Poems. 

Julius  Caesar. 

Hebrew  Melodies  and  Childe  Harold. 
Dairyman’s  Daughter. 

Hawthorne’s  Wonder-Book. 

Fables  for  Children. 

Boys  of  Other  Countries. 

Politics  for  Young  Americans. 

Book  on  Geology. 

Principles  of  Zoology,  three  copies. 
Notes  on  Light  and  Electricity. 
Dana’s  Geological  Story. 

Theory  of  Sound,  two  copies. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  two  copies. 
Wonders  of  the  Firmament. 
Biographies. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost. 

Kneas’  Magazine. 

Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  t 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Shakespeare. 
Prize  Essays. 

Steele’s  Fourteen  weeks  of  Chemistry. 
History  of  Greece. 

English  Literature. 

Pierce  on  Diane  Geometry. 

Slates. 

Maps,  14. 

Large  Globes,  2. 

Small  Globes,  1. 

Tablets  for  writing,  New  York  point. 
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REPORT  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  His  Excellency,  John  Ireland,  Governor  of  Texas: 

The  undersigned,  Trustees  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  re¬ 
spectfully  submit  the  following,  accompanied  by  the  report  of 
Dr.  Rainey,  Superintendent: 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  sum  of  $15,000  was 
appropriated  for  erection  of  additional  improvements,  and  repairs 
of  the  old  building.  In  expending  this  money,  the  Trustees, 
after  deliberation,  deemed  it  best  not  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  any  one  person  or  persons,  but  decided  to  have  the  work 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  have  item¬ 
ized  accounts  rendered  to  him  for  cost  of  material  and  work 
done.  We  have  found  that  by  carrying  out  this  plan,  we  have 
saved  to  the  State  at  least  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation,  which  sum  enabled  the  Board  to  have  the  work 
better  done,  and  under  the  special  management  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  enabled  us  to  have  other  improvements  added,  which 
were  very  much  needed.  The  contracts  for  material,  brick, 
stone,  lumber,  etc.,  were  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  the  work 
done  was  in  detail  and  paid  for  by  the  day,  as  the  work  pro¬ 
gressed.  Moreover,  it  was  completed  within  a  very  reasonable 
time,  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  which  is  rarely  done  under 
the  contract  system.  The  recommendations  made  in  our  report 
of  1884,  in  the  way  of  improvements  have  been  fully  carried  out. 
The  adjacent  and  necessary  buildings  have  been  erected;  the  gas 
fixtures  have  been  placed  in  the  building,  and  the  steam  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus  is  now  in  thorough  working  order.  In  fact,  the 
careful  attention  of  the  Superintendent  to  details,  has,  we  are 
convinced,  resulted  in  making  improvements  which  have  saved 
the  State  at  least  five  thousand  dollars,  which  otherwise  would 
lave  been  paid  under  the  contract  system.  The  work  is  better 
done  and  the  building  presents  a  much  better  appearance  than 
it  did  a  few  years  since. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  the  $15,000  appro- 
appended  SpeClfying  amounts’  atld  t0  whom  paid,  is  hereto 

thShealfh688  °if  the'pupils  0f  the  sch0Gl  has  been  satisfactory; 
t  eir  health  good,  especially  so  since  the  steam  heating  appara- 

IZ  l™  PU\1U  T°Jking  °rder’  banishing  coughs,  cddf  etc  , 
which  have  heretofore  prevailed  in  the  winter. 


j  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  shows  fully  the  affairs  and 
conditions  of  the  Institution  in  detail. 

Very  lespectfully,  Edw.  W.  Shands,  Prest. 

J.  J.  Tobin, 

R.  E.  Grant, 

I.  G.  Searcy, 

Z.  T.  Fulmore, 

Trustees. 


Statement  of  Expenditures  for  Buildings  at  Blind  Institute ;  to 
ivliom,  and  for  what  purpose  money  ivas  paid. 

march,  1885. 

Austin  Gas  Company,  putting  gas  pipes  in  building .  $30C  00 

Gardner  &  Co.,  lumber . 


APRIL. 


J.  J.  Tobin,  paints,  oils,  brushes,  etc . 

.  110  80 

A .  Gardner  os  v-<o.,  . .  43  28 

Walter  Tips,  nans,  pipmg,  vw . - 

.  337  00 

W.  B.  James,  stone  window  sills  and  building  stone . 

MAY. 

.  118  00 

L.  P.  Clark,  iron  columns  and  window  weights . 

.  310  35 

Wm.  Walsh,  cement  for  stuccoing . 

.  187  90 

A.  Gardner  &  Co.,  lumber . . 

2S  15 

N.  0.  Nelson  &  Co.,  iron  piping,  unions,  etc . 

.  11  79 

Hartigan  &  Farrall,  iron  piping,  etc . 

.  357  25 

W.  B.  James,  stone  and  stone  work . 

.  37  35 

Walter  Tips,  nails,  hinges,  etc . 

353  17 

Jil.  Jbutier,  unon. .  gg 

J.  J.  TODin,  paints,  ous,  . . 

83  45 

JUNE. 

.  113  96 

.  1,955  59 

Nalle  &  Co,,  lumber  and  sasli . 

12  00 

Wm.  Welrner,  nails,  screws,  hinges,  etc . 

25  00 

James  Harman,  making  sash  for  basement . 

23  90 

S.  W.  French  &  Co.,  moulding,  etc . 

14  09 

Austin  Gas  Company,  gas  pipes  and  fittings . 

144  80 

P.  C.  Taylor,  lime,  sewer  piping,  etc . 

49  04 

L.  P.  Clark,  window  weights,  grates,  etc . 

J.  J.  Tobin,  paints,  oils,  wall  paper,  etc . 

379  06 
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Morley  &  Bros.,  kalsomine  brushes . .  8  00 

N.  O.  Nelson  &  Go.,  gas  piping  and  connections .  ...  TO  26 

Hartigan  &  Farrall,  iron  piping  and  fittings .  12  16 

A.  Gardner  &  Co.,  doors,  sash,  etc .  64  88 

F.  C.  Eanes,  painting  tin  roof .  38  40 

TV.  B.  James,  stone  work,  stone,  and  window  sills .  666  65 

TVm.  TValsh  &  Go,,  lime,  cement  and  plaster .  326  90 

J.  Jacobson,  iron  bolts,  etc .  17  85 

JULY. 

W.  B.  James,  walling  up  old  windows  with  stone .  24  50 

Wm.  Walsh,  cement  and  plaster  .  105  50 

TVm.  TVelmer,  nails,  locks,  etc .  54  55 

Nalle  &  Co.,  lumber .  137  40 

A.  Gardner  &  Co.,  lumber .  419  43 

M.  Butler,  brick .  909  35 

G.  A.  Brush,  tin  roofing,  etc .  357  17 

P.  C.  Taylor,  lime  and  hair .  69  73 

Teagarden  &  Bass,  tin  roofing,  etc  .  328  38 

J.  J.  Tobin,  paints,  oils,  brushes,  etc .  . .  203  53 

TV.  B.  James,  rock  work .  52  50 


$8,808  23 

April  30 — Requisition  to  pay  laborers . $440  27 

May  16 — Requisition  to  pay  laborers .  410  00 

May  23 — Requisition  to  pay  laborers .  455  02 

June  3 — Requisition  to  pay  laborers .  384  90 

June  15 — Requisition  to  pay  laborers .  836  42 

J une  22 — Requisition  to  pay  laborers . 481  13 

June  29  Requisition  to  pay  laborers .  948  54 

July  6 — Requisition  to  pay  laborers .  712  12 

July  13 — Requisition  to  pay  laborers .  612  21 

July  20 — Requisition  to  pay  laborers .  483  50 

July  27  Requisition  to  pay  laborers .  208  65 

Aug.  3 — Requisition  to  pay  laborers . . .  208  07 

Aug.  10—  Requisition  to  pay  laborers . 28  00—  $6,208  80 


$15,017  03 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  Legislature .  $15  000  00 

Amount  refunded  to  Treasurer .  ’  18  00 


$15,018  00 

Itemized  pay  roll  accompanying  each  ro<iul«ition,  for  pay  of  laborer*,  ou  filo  in  tiro 


report  of  superintendent. 


Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Austin,  November  1,  1885 


Tn  His  Excellency,  John  Ireland,  Governor.  ,  . 

T%T-To  comply  with  the  law,  the  following  report  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  institution  during  the 
year  beginning  September  1,  1884,  and  ending  August  31,  1885, 

1S  One^hundred  and  five  blind  persons  were  enrolled  during  the 
■session  In  June  last,  four  of  the  students-Miss  Tilla  Peay  and 
Miss  Katie  Johns,  of  San  Antonio,  Messrs.  Stonewall  Cairoll,  of 
Henderson  county,  and  Walker  Higgason,  of  Burleson  county, 
finished  the  prescribed  course  of  studies  and  received  their 

dl^s’the  session  was  uneventful,  a  few  plain  statements  only 
will  be  made,  that  you  may  not  tire  with  a  repetition 
oifinions  and  conjectures  concerning  the  condition,  abilities, 
and  wants  of  the  blind.  Suggestions,  at  this  time,  seem  ou 

°f  TheUterary  department,  under  the  able  management  of  Prof. 
E  W  Lowry  (who  was  carefully  assisted  by  Misses  Latham, 
Hamilton,  and  Stewart  and  Mr.  M.  M.  Spencer),  was,  during  the 
whole  session,  a  model  of  good  discipline,  good  feeling,  respe. ctfu 
deportment,  and  studiousness.  The  progress  of  the  pupil  was  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory.  During  the  closing  examination m  June 
judge  Z  T.  Fulmore,  one  of  the  Trustees,  who  questioned  the 
classes  especially  in  Philosophy  and  Physical  Geopraphy,  ex- 
p3  bLll  »  being  not  only  eatieSed,  but  some»b,t 

astonished  at  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils. 

In  music,  Professors  Hertzog  and  Klotz,  and  Miss  L.  J.  P- 
Smith,  gave  evidence,  as  usual,  of  ability  as  teachers  of  that 

noble  branch  of  study.  _  ,  „ 

In  calisthenics  and  kindergarten,  Miss  Leah  Boulwaie  was 
untiring  in  her  efforts  to  train  the  little  ones  under  her  care 
In  the  industrial,  or  workshop  department,  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work  was  done.  Somehow,  during  that  session,  the 
pupils  who  were  placed  in  the  workshop  became  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  other  studies  could  be  pursued  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage,  consequently  they  were  not  so  active  as  usual. 

The  household  work,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Bettie  Chambe 
lain,  was  faithfully  done.  In  the  sewing  room  Mrs.  Cox  worked 
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energetically  in  endeavoring  to  instruct  her  pupils.  Miss  Emma 
Pollock,  as  nurse,  was  very  useful,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Wheeler, 
night  watchman,  ever  true  and  faithful,  was  always  at  his  post. 

E.  0.  Heflin,  steward  and  bookkeeper,  was,  as  usual,  indefat¬ 
igable  in  his  work. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

As  the  buildings,  galleries,  etc.,  were  sadly  out  of  repair,  the 
Superintendent  asked  the  Legislature  to  grant  $15,000  to  remedy 
the  matter.  The  request  was  granted,  and  during  the  summer 
the  repairs  began,  and  were  completed  in  time  for  the  opening 
of  school.  Three  new,  but  somewhat  small  additions,  were 
made.  Nearly  all  of  the  plastering  and  painting  were  renewed, 
and  now  the  buildings  are  nicer  and  more  comfortable.  The 
size  of  the  chapel,  and  of  the  dining  room  is  nearly  doubled;  but 
after  all,  we  now  have  the  space  that  was  needed  at  least  four 
years  ago.  A  more  extended  notice  of  the  disbursements,  may 
be  observed  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Trustees  have  always  cheerfully  aided  the  Superintendent 
by  good  advice,  and  have  never  trammelled  him  by  useless  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  internal  management.  The  latter  always 
makes  it  a  point  to  advise  with  them  upon  any  important  sub¬ 
ject  before  he  acts;  consequently  for  over  ten  years  the  present 
Board  and  the  Superintendent,  have  never  had  the  slightest  dis¬ 
agreement  or  misunderstanding.  The  Trustees  understand 
human  nature,  and  are  Catholic  enough  in  their  view  of  things, 
in  general,  to  make  some  allowance  for  shortcoming,  when  it 
is  not  of  a  serious  nature,  and  not  too  frequent;  and  the  Super¬ 
intendent  never  allows  himself  to  forget  that  he  is  liable  to  err, 
and  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  consideration  and  respect 
due  to  the  Trustees,  who  are  the  guardians,  by  law,  of  the  In¬ 
stitution. 

The  health  of  the  school  was  better  than  during  any  previous 
year;  owing  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  heating  the  building  by  steam, 
instead  of  by  stoves  and  fire-places.  By  this  method  of  heating, 
all  of  the  rooms  are  kept  of  a  uniform  temperature  throughout 
the  whole  day,  so  that,,  when  a  pupil  leaves  one  room  and  goes 
into  another,  he  meets  with  no  sudden  or  disagreeable  change  of 
atmosphere.  Formerly,  it  was  a  common  affair  to  find  it 
difficult  to  call  the  roll,  because  of  the  noise  made  by  forty  or 
i  ty  pupils,  afflicted  at  the  same  time  with  a  harrassing  cough; 

ut  now  colds  with  cough  are  rare  exceptions.  Experience 
teaches  me  that  there  is  nothing  which  endangers  the  health  of 
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a  student  so  greatly  as  the  sitting  in  a  cool  room  where  the  feet 
and  leo-s  are  liable  to  become  chilled.  A  draft  of  cold  air  from 
the  lower  part  of  a  window  sweeps  over  feet  and  lower  limbs 
while  they  are  inactive,  and  thus  the  foundation  is  laid  for 
one  of  the  following  complaints,  viz. :  chronic  headache,  inter¬ 
mittent  fever,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  pneumonia,  indigestion, 
and  liver  trouble;  and  then,  the  student  cannot  study  with  satis¬ 
faction  when  his  feet  are  cold.  The  unvarying  warmth  of  our 
rooms,  in  cool  weather,  obviate  these  dangers,  and  gives  us 
much ’less  trouble  in  the  way  of  careful  nursing. 

ADDENDUM. 

About  the  first  of  July  of  this  year  Miss  M.  J.  Pickett,  who 
was  afflicted  with  phthisis  pulmonalis,  resigned  her  position  as 
assistant  teacher  in  the  Literary  Department,  m  which  pursuit 
she  had  been  engaged  in  this  Institution  for  a  period  of  eleven 
years,  at  least.  She  was  educated  m  this  Institution,  for  she  had 
lost  her  sight  when  quite  young.  About  the  thirteenth  of  last 
October  she  quietly  breathed  her  last  in  the  house  of  her  brother, 
who  resides  in  Navarro  county.  A  too  great  fondness  for  seclu¬ 
sion  and  hard  study  undermined  her  health. 


Names  of  pupils  at  Blind  Institute,  Austin,  Texas,  and  theii 
Postoffices.  1886. 


Name. 

Town. 

County. 

, ,  . 

. Live  Oak. 

.  , .  .Franklin. 

_ Robertson. 

. Houston. 

. Galveston. 

. Brazos. 

. . Brazos. 

. Coryell. 

Oscar  Martin . 

. Greenville . 

. Hunt. 

.  Hill. 

John  Potts . 

Robert  Mooring . 

John  Godbold . 

. Cartersville . 

. Montgomery . 

........  Groesbeck . 

. Parker. 

. Montgomery. 

. Harris. 

. Limestone. 

. Limestone. 

Taylor  Copeland . 

Marian  Copeland . 

. Red  Rock . 

. Red  Rock . 

.  Bastrop. 

. Bastrop. 
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Name. 

Town. 

County. 

Milby  Wolston . 

Henry  Leberman . . . . 

LeGraud  Merriman . 

.  ...Wooten  Wells . 

. Robertson. 

Christian  Koening . 

Joseph  Winters . 

Lafayette  Thomas . 

Benny  Thomas . 

Jesse  Bnnkley .  • 

. Ellis. 

Rufus  Taylor  . 

. Parker. 

George  Bounds . 

. Hill. 

Thomas  Crunk . 

Garnet  Moore . 

John  Rich . 

Theodore  Faneher . 

Eldridge  Flowers . 

Charley  Daughtry . 

Van  Worthy . 

. Hill. 

Franklin  Whatley . . 

Oscar  Raines . 

Henry  Landers . . 

Alonzo  Cowen . 

Willie  Jay . 

Francis  Dohmen . 

Rudd  Sherrod . 

Samuel  Smith . 

George  Anderson . 

Dock  Reynolds . 

Win.  Clements . 

. Ellis. 

Claudius  Mattison . 

Frank  Wheeler . 

Thomas  Simmons . 

Walker  Higgason . 

Walter  Kirksey . 

Stonewall  Carroll . 

John  A.  Neill . 

James  Shields . 

James  Hackney . 

Simon  Murchison . . 

Jerome  Clements . 

Samuel  Johnson . 

Drucilla  McComb . 

Lucy  Sanders . 

Carrie  Little . 

Estelle  McHenry . 

Ludie  Pettie . 

Dot  Davis . 

Albertine  Cooper . 

Florence  Eagle .... 

Sarah  Deason . 

10 
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Name. 

Nannie  McClure 
Lottie  Robb... 
Agnes  Andrews 


Town.  County. 

Brueggerhoff. . . . . Williamson. 

Moffat . Bell. 

Grapevine . Tarrant. 

Effle  Martin  . Greenville . Hunt. 

Belle  Gibson . Ravenna  . Fannin. 

Lela  Bedford . Ladonia . Fannin. 

Mollie  Mitchel . J  eff  erson . Marion. 

Rebecca  Copeland . .  Red  Rock . Bastrop. 

Beatrice  McCasland . Hockley . Harris. 

Caledonia  Phillips . Red  Rock . Bastrop. 

Sallie  Webb . Walton .  . Van  Zondt. 

Nina  Henderson . Midland . Tom  Green. 

Jane  Gardner . Belton . Bell. 

Melissa  Pointer . Goshen  . Henderson. 

J.  V.  Carlyle . Chapell  Hill . Washington. 

Ada  Wright . Abiline . Tayler. 

Laura  Gunter . Ci veils  Bend . Cooke. 

Francis  Flowers . Kountz . Harden. 

Jeanette  Beardon . Perry . Balls. 

Ida  Gee . Emory  . Rains. 

Fanny  Bennett . Homer . Angelina. 

Kate  Herington . Homer . Angelina. 

Olive  Bowen . San  Antonio . Bexar. 

Lizzie  Jay . Calvert . . Robertson. 

Coperas  Cove . Coryell. 


Georgie  Davis . 

Mary  Fore . 

Nannie  Walker . 

. Waxahachie  . 

. Ellis. 

.  Brown. 

Katie  Johns . 

Tilla  Peay . 

. San  Antonio . 

Clio . 

. Brown. 

Ella  Pope . 

Belle  Bavia . 

. Montague. 

Emma  Whitten . 

. Lampasas . 

Boys,  Cl;  Girls,  44.  Total,  105. 


Amounts  of  money  expended  each  month  during  the  scholastic 
year.  The  scholastic  year  and  the  appropriation  year  do  not 
agree;  consequently  no  definite  statement,  in  this  connection, 
can  be  made  of  funds  received. 


SEPTEMBER,  1884. 


Varnishing  furniture. . . . 

Oats  and  bran . 

Butter  and  eggs . 

Groceries  and  provisions 

Vegetables . 

Medicines,  etc . 


$  10  25 
78  53 
27  80 
949  07 
19  95 
29  87 
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Books  for  library . 

furniture . 

Hard  wood  and  cedar . 

Crockery  and  tin  ware . 

•Patterns  for  boys’  suits . 

•Plumbing  and  material . 

Difference  in  horse  trade . 

Cleaning  and  tuning  pianos. . . . 

•Carpets . .  . 

Carpenters  work . 

13200  barrels  water . 

Balance  on  boiler  house . 

Dime,  cement  and  fire  brick  . . . 

Dumber . 

IBrick .  . 

'Painting  boiler  house . 

fresh  beef  . 

ilncidental  expenses  . 

"Yardman  and  housemaids . 

Daundresses  and  cooks  . 

'Officers  and  teachers’  salaries. . . 

•Superintendent’s  salary . 

lOculist’s  salary . 

’Clothing  for  pupils . 

Transportation  for  pupils  home 


10  25 
32  00 

194  00 

81  47 
9  75 

240  02 
20  00 
15  00 

11  00 
115  96 

32  00 
180  00 

82  20 

81  72 
90  00 
19  50 

89  18 
100  00 

90  00 

82  50 
465  44 
166  66 

33  33 
173  99 

209  45—  S3, 753  59 


OCTOBER. 


(Music  and  writing  tablets . 

‘Butter . 

‘Photographs  of  buildings . 

Hay  and  cotton  seed  meal . 

One  milch  cow . 

•Vegetables . 

ITuning  hammers,  violin  strings,  etc . 

Bedsteads . 

:  Brick  work . . . . ; . 

•  Fresh  beef . 

(Groceries  and  provisions . 

Plumbing,  material,  etc . 

Pump  for  boiler . 

( Paints,  medicines,  etc . 

Coal  for  fuel . 

Crockery  ware . 

Carpenter’s  work  . 

Whitewashing,  painting,  etc . 

Bran . 

i  Blacks  mi  thing . ‘ . 

■4091  barrels  water . 

'  for  superintending  construction  of  steam  heating  pipes 

•  Incidental  expenses . 

i  Yardman  and  housemaids . . 

!  Engineer  and  plumber . 


$42  84 
75  37 
15  00 
107  04 
50  00 
81  90 
30  21 
26  50 
15  00 
140  S8 
90  78 
19  80 
117  93 
46  70 
80  50 

9  20 
60  50 
40  00 
25  40 

10  70 
40  91 

175  00 
150  00 
144  50 
25  00 
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Laundresses  and  cooks  . 110  00 

Officers’  and  teachers’  salaries .  814  52 

Superintendent’s  salary..-. .  106  06 

Oculists’  salary . 00  66 

Clothing  for  pupils .  151  35— 

NOVEMBER. 

Potatoes  and  vegetables .  31  95 

Coal  .  350  2u 

Photograph  of  Institution .  13  00 

Groceries  and  provisions .  509  94 

Dry  goods .  02  21 

Corn,  hay,  and  bran .  118  08 

Butter  and  eggs .  68  25 

Green  tea . . .  27  50 

Blacksmithing . 21  85 

Hardware,  etc .  30  10 

Croekeryware . 

Books  for  library .  0  50 

Painting .  ^ 

Plumbing .  33  58 

Carpenter’s  work  and  lumber .  143  84 

Fresh  fish .  27  90 

Drugs,  paints,  etc .  21  85 

Carpet  and  tables .  22  95 

Paid  barber  cutting  hair  for  pupils .  10  00 

3031  barrels  water . 30  31 

Repairing  shoes  for  pupils .  7  60 

Rent  of  telephone  four  months  .  20  00 

Fresh  beef .  457  52 

Incidental  expenses .  100  00 

Engineer  and  plumber’s  salary  .  50  00 

Yardmen  and  housemaids .  150  50 

Laundresses’  and  cooks’  salaries .  110  00 

Officers  and  teachers’  salaries  . 814  52 

Superintendent’s  salary  .  106  66 

Oculist’s  salary .  66  06 

Clothing  for  pupils . . .  175 

DECEMBER. 

Rent  of  telephone .  00 

Furnace  grates  and  hardware . 

1994  lbs  fresh  beef .  151  40 

Groceries  and  provisions .  417  82 

2928  barrels  water .  29  28 

Repairing  and  tuning  pianos  and  organs .  73  00 

Moving  pianos,  etc . 

Chickens  and  turkeys .  38  94 

Cotton  seed  for  cows .  49  SI 

Crockery  and  tinware .  16  85 

Butter  and  eggs .  ^3 
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rse  during  five  months . 

Blaeksmithing . 

Joal  . 

hristmas  presents  for  pupils. . 

Vegetables  and  potatoes . 

Tedieines,  etc . . 

Daily  Statesman,  12  months - 

Tedical  treatment  of  sick  pupil 
Carpenters’  and  mason  work. . . 

iardware,  plumbing,  etc . 

toard  Trustees  services . 

incidental  cash  expenses . 

salary  of  engineer  and  plumber 

ardman  and  housemaids . 

sundresses’  and  cooks’  salaries 
fficers  and  teachers’  salaries. . . 

raperintendent's  salary . 

oculist’s  salary . 

rlothing  for  pupils . 


10  80 
10  85 
223  10 
10  40 
20  25 
12  00 
10  00 
30  00 
44  29 
102  48 
00  00 
150  00 
50  00 
129  00 
112  00 
818  52 
160  60 
06  00 

37  58—  $3,054  58 


JANUARY,  1885. 


lasting  boiler  front . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

lay  and  bran . 

dtter  and  eggs . 

egetables . 

"63  barrels  water . 

iresh  beef . 

dumbing  and  material . 

ardware . 

•ooks  for  library . 

toal  . 

lardmen  and  housemads . 

aoidental  expenses . 

alary  of  engineer  and  plumber, 
•aundresses’  and  cooks’  salaries 
Iffieers’  and  teachers’  salaries. . . , 

uperintendent’s  salary. . . . 

•.culist’s  salary . 

fiothing  for  pupils . 


$30  00 
140  18 
101  13 
84  05 
14  90 

27  03 
193  32 

28  85 
4  10 
0  50 

350  30 
130  00 
150  00 
50  00 
112  00 
814  52 
100  GO 
00  06 

41  00—  $2,518  40 


FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH. 


■utter,  eggs  and  chickens 

iroceries  and  provisions . 

edicines,  etc . 

iresh  beef  and  sausage . 

edar  and  hard  wood . 

•68  barrels  water . 

lumber’s  tools  and  hardware 

nrubbery . 

•rlnting  blanks . 


$  245  54 
954  55 
01  10 
335  47 
247  00 
63  33 
30  15 
12  35 
11  98 
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Books  for  library  . 

Tin  work  and  tinware . 

Coal . . 

Crockery  ware,  etc . 

Plumbing  and  material . 

Vegetables . 

Bent  of  telephone  three  months . 

Moving  pianos  and  music . 

Cement,  fire  brick,  etc . 

Blacksmithing . 

Corn  and  bran . 

Paid  barber  for  cutting  pupils’  hair . 

One  milch  cow. . . 

Difference  in  cow  trade . .  ■ 

Presh  fish . 

Superintending  extra  work  on  steam  heater . 

Incidental  expenses,  March  and  April . 

Yardmen  and  housemaids . 

Clothing  for  pupils . 

Carpenter’s  work . .  • 

Water  Company’s  fire  protection  for  twenty  months. . . 

Salary  of  engineer  and  plumber . 

Salary  of  laundresses  and  cooks . 

Salary  of  officers  and  teachers .  . 

Salary  of  Superintendent . 

Salary  of  Oculist . 


9  1 

75 

to 

00 

35 

353 

40 

8 

45 

6 

90 

22 

90 

15 

00 

11 

40 

19 

40 

8 

85 

101 

46 

11 

25 

50 

00 

15 

00 

10 

37 

50 

00 

147 

88 

285 

00 

139 

55 

111 

90 

833 

28 

110 

00 

224 

:  00 

1,695 

1  04 

333 

32 

144  45—  $6,714  4 


APRIL. 


3878  barrels  of  water . 

Books  for  library . 

Vegetables . 

Drugs,  etc.  . 

Crockery  ware . 

Music  and  cornet . 

Gas  light . 

Plumbing,  material,  etc . . . 

Presh  beef  . 

Butter  and  eggs . 

Coal . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Bran  and  hay . . . 

Yardmen  and  housemaids . 

Incidental  expenses . 

Clothing  for  pupils . 

General  repairs . 

Fire  protection,  two  months . 

Salary  of  laundresses  and  cooks . 

Salary  of  officers  and  teachers . 

Salary  or  Superintendent . 

Salary  of  Oculist . 


$  38  78 

19  50 
57  90 
31  75 
85  40 

20  95 
13  25 
10  02 

189  31 
107  35 
25  50 
87  55 
30  74 
155  00 
133  33 
27  80 
209  54 
83  30 
112  00 
872  53 
160  66 

77  77—  $2,555  ! 
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MAY. 

Coal.  ^ . 

3738  barrels  water . 

Diplomas  for  pupils . 

Fresh  beef . 

Vegetables . 

Blacksmithing . 

Cutting  hair  for  pupils . 

Gas  lights . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Board  Trustees . 

Chickens,  butter  and  eggs . 

Hay  and  bran . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Yardmen  and  housemaids . 

Incidental  expenses . 

Clothing  for  pupils . 

Fire  protection  .  . 

Salary  of  laundresses  and  cooks . 

Salary  of  officers  and  teachers . 

Salary  of  Superintendent . 

Salary  of  Oculist . 

JUNE. 


34  00 
37  33 
14  00 
186  89 
101  30 
32  30 
12  50 
11  20 
19  60 

40  00 
116  85 

67  06 
346  75 
142  80 
100  00 
11  95 

41  66 
112  00 
872  53 
106  66 

77  78—  $2,545  16 


Groceries  and  provisions . 

One  ton  coal . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Refrigerator . 

Hand  grenades,  fire  protection, 

Clothes  wringers . 

Gas  lighters . 

Vegetables  . 

Ice  cream  for  pupils . 

Rent  of  hall  for  concert . 

Bran,  hay  and  oats . 

Rent  of  telephone  two  months. 

3869  barrels  water . 

Books  for  library . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . 

Blacksmithing . . 

Yardman  and  housemaids . 

Incidental  expenses . 

Clothing  for  pupils . 

Transportation  of  pupils . 

Salary  of  laundresses  and  cooks. 
Salary  of  officers  and  teachers. . . 

Salary  of  Superintendent . 

Salary  of  Oculist . 


57  18 
8  50 
20  57 
23  50 
18  00 
16  50 
5  20 
26  15 
10  00 
10  00 
73  47 
10  00 
38  69 
8  10 
20  49 
3  60 
84  50 
67  42 
28  50 
376  25 
35  50 
507  42 
166  66 

38  88—  $1,655  08 
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.  $15  15 

Butter  ana  egg« . . . 

.  25  01) 

Plating  old  spoons  and  knives . 

.  61  38 

T  resn  Deei . ;  *  7  qq 

Omnibus  tare  ior  pupuo . 

.  9  00 

One  . .  2G  18 

2618  barrels  . . 

.  47  61 

Chandeliers  and  hardware . 

.  5  00 

Rent  of  telephone  . 

.  65  34 

Hay,  corn,  and  bran . 

5  50 

Moving  pianos,  etc . 

.  11  75 

F  resn  . .  11  60 

Medicines,  etc .  30  90 

Groceries  ana  pruvi&iuuo . 

.  12  65 

8  00 

Books  ior  nuiary .  qq 

Subscription  to  raiseu  yrmt  . 

5  55 

Kindergarten  material . 

.  16  10 

Rubber  stamps  and  stationery . 

....  55  00 

Yardman  and  housemaids . 

.  58  17 

Incidental  expenses . 

5  50 

Clothing  for  pupils  . 

.  1,231  96 

General  repaiis . 

.  478  30 

One  range  and  fixtures . 

61  75 

One  old  piano,  for  tuning  purposes . 

30  00 

Salary  of  laundress  and  cook . 

58  33 

balary  01  . . .  •  •  •  •  ^gg  gg _ 

Salary  of  Superintendent . 

AUGUST. 


Broom  corn . . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  chickens . 

31  bushels  preserving  peaches. . . 

Gaslight . 

Chandaliers  for  chapel . 

Hay . 

Coal  . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

3153  barrels  water . 

Ice  for  three  months . 

Blacksmithing . . . 

Trustees — three  months  services 

Fresh  beef . 

Moving  pipe  organ . 

Yard  men  and  house  maids . 

Incidental  expenses . 

General  repairs . 

Pianos  and  organs . 

Salary  of  laundress  and  cook. . . 

Salary  of  officers . 

Salary  of  Superintendent . 


$70  68 
25  82 
19  55 
3  80 
61  69 
11  62 
22  10 
34  45 
31  53 
21  29 

19  70 

20  00 
25  20 
30  00 
02  00 
73  10 

1,427  02 
1,422  70 
30  00 
58  33 

166  06—  $3,037  2-1 
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The  amount  of  cash  received  and  disbursed  on  account  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Department . 


1884.  Dr- 

Sept.  1.  To  cash  on  hand  to  balance .  $101  07 

1885. 

Aug.  31.  To  cash  received  from  sales  and  all  other  sources 
during  the  year  beginning  Sept.  1,  1884,  and 
ending  Aug.  31,  1885  .  496  95—  $601  02 


1885.  Cr. 

Aug.  31.  By  cash  disbursed  during  the  year  beginning 
Sept.  1,  1884,  and  ending  Aug.  31,  1885,  for  ma¬ 


terial,  repairs  and  ordinary  expense .  $455  18 

Sept.  1 .  To  cash  to  balance .  $145  84 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Wright,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Howard,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  K.  Smoot  preached,  alternately,  in  this  Institution 
during  the  session,  and  their  generous  and  disinterested  kind¬ 
ness  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  pupils. 

Remembrance  must  also  be  made  of  those  interesting  news¬ 
papers  which  are  sent,  gratuitously,  to  this  Institution,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupils.  Their  names  are  as  follows:  Bonham 
News,  Clarksville  Standard,  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Va. ; 
The  Tablet,  Romney,  West  Va. ;  Texas  Mute  Ranger. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Millett  has  won  the  good  feelings  of  the  pupils  by  his 
kind  invitations  to  performances  at  his  elegant  opera  house. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Austin,  Texas,  November  1,  1886. 

To  His  Excellency,  John  Ireland,  Governor  of  Texas: 

Sir— In  compliance  with  Article  129  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind,  submit  this  their  annual  report,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  Frank  Rainey. 

His  report  is  so  complete  that  we  deem  it  necessary  to  add  only 
a  few  words.  The  Board  has  visited  the  Institution  regularly 
every  month  during  the  year,  and  oftener  when  occasion  re¬ 
quired  it,  and  every  facility  has  been  furnished  for  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  operations  of  the  Institution. 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  subjects  mentioned  in  the 
Superintendent’s  report,  viz: 

1.  There  is  urgent  need  for  increased  facilities  for  shop  work. 
The  character  of  work  turned  out  improves  each  year,  and  the 
quantity  has  increased  along  with  the  demand  for  such  articles 
as  are  manufactured,  until  enlarged  facilities  are  necessary,  or 
progress  in  this  department  must  be  seriously  retarded. 

2.  The  room  for  laundry  purposes  is  inadequate  and  must  be 
increased. 

3.  The  fence  around  the  grounds  being  made  of  wood,  is  in 
such  frequent  need  of  repairs  that  a  good  permanent  fence  of 
iron  would  be  much  more  economical  for  the  State,  and  more 
suitable  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  place. 

■  U  The  inciease  in  the  number  of  pupils  since  the  last  musical 
instruments  were  purchased,  and  the  wear  upon  those  now  in 
use  for  several  years,  has  rendered  the  purchase  of  additional 
instruments  necessary. 

building”10  may  Sa*d  With  reference  to  the  furniture  of  the 

The  educational  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  highly  satis- 
fnfw /h  d'ndr  ^  standard  of  scholarship  advanced,  until  it  is 
nnri  abrtefiSt  of  .the  best  schools  of  our  Texas  cities.  In  this  de- 
Yn'li  uere  1Stal lso  need  of  better  facilities.  This  is  especially 
cient  armar^tnYYf tment  °f  ?atural  .Philosophy.  There  is  iusudf- 

and  ph^fcal  gLgraPphTr  *  ^  physicS’  "lath^atical 

cah  attemlYY6 H t0 rth6f  kindergarten  department  we  desire  to 
ca  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  In- 
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stitution  has  the  proportion  of  younger  children  been  so  great  as 
now.  This  fact  necessitates  ample  facilities  for  primary  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  most  advanced  educators  are  agreed  upon  the  fact 
that  the  objective  method  of  teaching  is  the  only  true  way  of  in¬ 
structing  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  This  is  especially 
true  of  blind  children,  who  are  almost  exclusively  dependent 
upon  object  lessons  for  instruction  the  first  few  yeaes  of  their 
school  life.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  proper  instruction  in  the  early  training  of  a  child. 
Much  is  needed  in  this  department. 

In  conclusion,  we  invite  a  careful  perusal  of  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent,  and  would  again  impress  the  idea  that  this  is 
not  an  asylum,  but  emphatically  an  institution  of  learning.  At 
least  one  citizen  of  a  distant  State  (having  an  institution  similar 
to  ours),  traveled  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  Austin  under  the 
delusion  that  this  was  an  asylum.  He  came  upon  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  citizen  of  Texas,  that  Texas  had  an  asylum  for  the 
blind.  He  is  now  being  cared  for  on  the  county  farm  of  Travis 
county.  The  Constitution  never  intended  that  it  should  be  used 
as  an  “asylum;”  and  such  nomenclature  properly,  has  no  place 
in  our  statute  books,  and  we  trust  that  all  legislation  in  the 
future  will  look  to  this  important  distinction. 

Edward  W.  Shands,  President. 

R.  E.  Grant. 

I.  G.  Searcy. 

J.  J.  Tobin. 

Z.  T.  Fulmore. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Institution  for  the  Blind,  ) 
Austin,  Texas,  November,  1886.  j" 
To  His  Excellency,  John  Ireland,  Governor  of  Texas: 

Sir— This,  my  annual  report  of  the  internal  affairs  of  this  in¬ 
stitution,  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  over  the  atten¬ 
dance  of  previous  years.  The  number  of  blind  persons  enrolled 
was  112.  As  I  have  mentioned  in  other  reports,  the  skill  of  the 
oculist  prevents  a  more  rapid  increase  every  year.  The  health 
of  the  household— excepting  a  harmless  epidemic  of  dengue 
(den-ga)  fever,  and  a  few  mild  cases  of  ordinary  fever  near 
the  end  of  the  session— was  excellent.  I  have  to  report  the  death 
of  one  of  our  teachers,  Mr.  M.  M.  Spencer  (blind)  He  was 
educated  in  this  institution,  and  was  appointed  to  assume  the 
duties  ot  a  teacher  in  18*3,  the  year  before  I  took  charge  as 
superintendent;  therefore  he  had  been  in  service  a  long  time. 
In  January  last  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  after 
having  tried  several  modes  of  treatment,  he  gradually  declined 
until  the  morning  of  Auugst  4,  when  he  died.  He  was  a  man  of 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  manners. 

The  ordinary  affairs  of  the  institution  moved  smoothly  along 
uninterrupted  by  the  occurrence  of  any  untoward  event,  in  any 
of  the  departments.  Prof.  R.  W.  Lowry  was  principal  of  the 
literary  department  and  was  assisted  by  Miss  Jennie  Latham, 
rw  SpeRcerJl  January  15),  Miss  Ella  Stuart,  Miss  Lizzie 
Look,  Miss  Sadie  Stuart  and  Miss  Alice  Hamilton. 

Prif  dePartment  of  music  was,  in  divisions,  under  the  care  of 
ftrnm»n+r  Ge°''ge  Herzog,  teacher  of  the  wind  and  stringed  in¬ 
struments,  piano  forte  tuning,  and  organ;  Professor  H.  A.  Klotz 
teacher  of  piano,  and  Miss  K.  W.  Hunt,  teacher  of  piano’ 
kinder^  vocallsm.  Miss  Leah  Boulware  had  charge  of  the 
of  trades’ and Ual‘stheTc%  Wi,lliam  Korn  was  the  teacher 
devoted  m  u  on  i  M-  °0X,'  tea°her  of  sewinS-  Everyone  seemed 

fare  of  the  mmfli  TW°^k^  a“d  t00k  a  *reat  interest  in  the  wel- 
areot  tile  pupils.  To  do  conscientious  work  seemed  to  be  the 

guiding  principal  which  animated  them  in  their  great  task  In 

a\lc°ritv  and  atT'  °f  Uleir  teachers>  pupil!  studied  with 
when  iU;  d  *  -he  commencement  in  June,  gave  evidence 

studies.6111^  exam,ned>  that  they  had  made  good  progress  in  their 
sisttnt  °wSenrm,?r  a5  d  rS  m  6- US6d  SUch  economy  as  was  con- 
Khold  ^nd T  ^  i  f°‘:  fat  wo5d  hSWe  a  JrLntt  the 
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rmild  be  pushed  to  the  point  which  would  excite  the  indignation 
of  every  honest  man.  The  question,  then,  is  not,  ‘'How  little 
Lnev  did  you  spend,  and  to  what  extent  did  you  starve  some 
helpless  children,”  but,  “'What  have  you  done  sir  to  benefit  the 
sightless  beings  we  have  placed  in  your  hands?  To  answer  this 
last  question,  and  answer  it  fully,  not  only  to  yourself,  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Texas,  but  to  the  many  thousand  interested  citizens  who 
may  read  this  report,  I  have  deviated  from  the  beaten  path  usu¬ 
ally  followed  in  the  making  up  of  an  official  report,  and  have 
adopted  the  colloquial  style  as  the  best  and  most  effective  way  to 
present  fully,  many  interesting  matters  which  might  be  over¬ 
looked.  If  you  were  to  make  an  inspection  of  this  institution, 
beino-  unfamiliar,  as  you  are,  with  its  internal  routine  affairs, 
you  “would  naturally  ask  a  great  many  questions;  and.  those 
questions  would  be  an  index  to  inquiries  formed  m  the  minds  ot 
thousands  of  our  citizens  who  have  never  visited  this  institution, 
or  anv  other  of  a  similar  nature.  So  many  questions  have  been 
asked  me  about  the  blind,  their  social  relations,  social  emotions, 
domestic  intercourse  and  peculiarities,  and  my  feelings  towards 
them,  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  statement  ot  details,  set 
forth  in  conversation,  will  call  your  attention  more  particularly 
to  some  points  and  incidents  of  interest,  and  will  cause  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  blind  to  more  fully  understand  and 
appreciate  what  I  have  to  say;  and  it  will  afford  me  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  mention  many  little  incidents,  which  of  themselves 
will  more  clearly  indicate  the  motives  which  actuate  us  m  our 
dealings  with  the  inmates.  In  assuming  the  conversational 
style  I  must  necessarily,  when  it  is  unavoidable,  speak  incident¬ 
ally  of  myself.  This  will  be  pardoned,  for  I  have  no  object  in 
view  other  than  that  previously  expressed.  I  love  to  write  as  my 
feelings  dictate,  in  simple  style,  which,  while  it  may  bring  ad¬ 
verse  criticism  from  my  learned  confreres  in  this  business  will 
reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  desire,  simply  to  know 
the  facts,  and  wish  to  see  the  doings  of  the  inner  temple. 


POINTS  OF  INTEREST. 

Question.  Who  was  the  first  to  discover  some  tangible  method 

to  enable  the  blind  to  read?  Tjw,„v,man 

Answer.  Valentin  Haiiy,  a  generous  hearted  Frenchman 
who,  about  the  year  1785  discovered  the  art  of  embossing  books 
for  the  blind — printing  books  with  raised  ietters-so  that  blind 
persons  could  recognize  the  letters  by  touch,  -hi  ,  ,  ■ 

man  organized  the  first  school  for  the  blind,  in  Paris,  and  Ins 
reputation  became  so  great  that  King  Louis  u. 
him  and  his  pupils  to  Versailles,  and  entertained  them  for  some 
time.  He  wrote  a  famous  essay  on  the  education  of  the  blind 
In  1806,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  lie  went  to  bt 
Petersburg,  and  was  royally  received.  Be  established >  a  schoo^ 
there,  and  remained  nine  years.  1  he  older  of  St. 
conferred  upon  him  as  a  reward  tor  his  work.  .  .  • 

The  schools  for  blind  youths,  in  America, Took  then  beg  uiling 
in  Boston.  Massachusetts.  Dr,  Jolm  D.  Fisher,  of  that  citj^ 
while  he  was  a  medical  student  in  Paris,  observed  the  methods 
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of  educating  the  blind,  and  after  his  return,  in  1826,  urged  his 
friends  to  help  him  in  the  great  work  of  doing  something  for 
blind  persons  in  this  country.  They  went  before  the  Legislature, 
and  exhibited  the  books  and  apparatus  to  the  members,  and  ex¬ 
plained  what  could  be  done.  The  members  were  deeply  im¬ 
pressed;  and  they  passed  a  resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  send  circulars  of  inquiry  throughout  the  State  for  the 
number  of  blind  persons.  Dr.  Samuel  G-.  Howe,  an  enterprising 
and  intelligent  physician,  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  charge  of 
the  matter,  and  was  sent  to  Europe  to  investigate  their  methods 
of  instruction  more  closely.  Dr.  Howe’s  success  was  phenomi- 
nal,  and  his  management  of  that  institution  has  made  him  a 
name  which  will  last  forever,  in  the  memories  of  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  great  work.  Valentin  Haiiy,  in  Europe, 
and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  in  America,  are  names  which  will  forever 
serve  as  bonds  of  sympathy  to  link  the  two  hemispheres  together 
in  the  hearts  of  the  blind. 

Question.  About  what  time  was  this  school  established  for 
the  blind  of  Texas? 

Answer.  About  the  first  week  in  September,  1856.  To  give 
you,  and  any  who  may  desire  to  know,  the  chief  points  in  the 
history  of  this  institution  and  an  idea  of  its  vicissitudes,  I  shall 
copy  from  my  report  of  1878,  which  gives,  in  brief,  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  facts  about  its  career.  That  statement  of  facts  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

Question.  I  see  that  you  were  appointed  by  Governor  Richard 
Coke,  May  1,  1874.  How  many  pupils  were  present  at  that  time? 

Answer.  Thirty-one,  of  both  sexes,  were  present. 

Question.  How  many  were  enrolled  last  session? 

Answer.  There  were  112. 

Question.  How  does  this  school  compare  with  others  in  the 
South? 


Building  in  1874. 


Answer.  It  is  believed,  that  in  the  number  of  pupils,  number 
of  teachers,  size  of  the  buildings,  the  amount  of  philosophical 
chemical  and  astronomical  apparatus,  maps  and  globes  for  the 
school  room,  and  the  variety  of  musical  instruments,  it  is  the 
largest  school  tor  blind  persons  in  any  State  south  of  Mason  and 
uixon  s  line,  these  facts  are  drawn  out  merely  to  give  our  citi¬ 
zens  some  idea  of  the  size  of  this  school  as  compared  with 
others,  tor  this  question  is  a  common  one  among  visitors. 

Question.  How  many  blind  persons  are  there  in  Texas? 

Answer.  The  census  of  1880  states  that  there  were  1349,  but 
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as  it  was  incomplete,  no  one  really  knows  anything,  even^ap- 
nroximately,  about  the  number  of  blind  persons. 

1  Question.  Is  the  percentage  of  blind  persons  greater  in  Texas, 

in  proportion  to  population,  than  elsewhere? 

Answer.  Perhaps  not;  for  an  equable  climate  like  ours,  which 
never  has  extremes  of  low  or  moist  temperature,  is  not  favorable 
to  the  production  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  A  warm  climate  is  not, 
as  some  naturally  suppose,  favorable  to  the  production  of  in¬ 
flammatory  diseases  of  the  eye,  which  is  one  ot  the  chief  causes 

of  blindness.  „  .  , 

Question.  What  is  the  per  centum  of  congenital  cases  of 
blindness — I  mean  generally,  without  reference  to  your  present 

o  cc  9 

Answer.  Here  is  a  tabulated  statement,  made  by  Dr  Magnus, 
lecturer  on  ophthalmology  at  the  University  of  Breslau.  Ihis 
statement  is  applicable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  our  own  country. 
Small  pox  and  scarlatina  anginosa,  as  destructive  causes,  play  an 
important  part  in  Europe.  It  may  he  seen  that  congenital  blind¬ 
ness,  in  all  its  varieties,  amounts  only  to  about  3.77  per  cent,  and 
is  the  eleventh  in  grade  on  the  list. 
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Inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  the  new  born . 

Tracoma  and  blenorrhoea  of  the  adult. . . . 

Glaucoma . . . 

Irico  chorioditis  and  cyclitis . 

Diseases  of  the  cornea .  . 

Idopathic  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. ...  ••-••••; . 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  by  disease  of  the  brain . 

Sublation  retina . . . 

Sympathetic  traumatic  ophthalmia . 

Direct  injuries  to  the  eye .  . J 

Causes  not  defined . ;  ■  ■  ■  *  •  * :  *  * : '  *  \ .  - 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  by  diseases  of  the  spinal  column 

Unsuccessful  operations  . 

Meningitis . . . 

Retinitis  pigmentosa... . 

Various  forms  choroiditis . 

Congenital  (from  all  causes) .  .0 

Numerous  minor  causes  (aggregated) . 

“Question.  Have  any  of  the  pupils  in  your  school  been  bene¬ 
fited  by  operation  or  treatment?  , 

Answer.  Nearly  one-third— excluding  those  which  have  no 

^Question.  What  class  of  cases  give  the  happiest  results  from 

°*Aifswer.  Uncomplicated  cataract.  Oclusion  of  the  pupil,  In¬ 
cipient  Glaucoma,  and  recent  opacity  of  Cornea  produced  by 

granulated  lids.  ,  ...  . 

Question.  Have  you  ever  restored  any  of  your  pupils  to  sight, 
partially  or  completely,  in  one  or  both  eyes?  ,  . 

Answer.  During  the  last  twelve  years  we  have  restored  about 
twenty-three  cases  to  good  sight  in  one  eye,  and  about  twenty- 
one  to  good  sight  in  both  eyes.  About  forty-seven  cases 
been  given  partial  sight.  ,  , 

Question.  After  you  have  admitted  blind  persons  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attending  school,  you  then  begin  to  operate  or  treat  the 
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cases,  as  may  be  required?  Does  this  interfere  with  the  school 
or  other  exercises,  and  require  extra  hospital  rooms? 

Answer.  No  blind  person  will  be  admitted  for  treatment;  but 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  for  the  express  purpose  of  attending 
school.  Now,  if  we  find  upon  examination,  that  the  child  can 
be  given  good  sight,  or  be  partially  benefitted,  it  is  our  moral 
duty  to  that  child,  to  operate  upon  and  give  it  sight,  and  send  it 
home  to  its  humble  cot,  where  it  may  behold  for  the  first  time 
its  blessed  mother’s  face;  rather  than  keep  it,  and  educate  it  in 
darkness.  It  is  also  an  act  of  economy  for  the  State;  because 
when  the  child  is  thoroughly  cured,  it  must  remain  away.  When 
we  operate,  the  person  lies  in  bed,  generally,  about  two  days, 
and  then  gets  up,  ready  again  for  school ;  but  during  the  treat¬ 
ment,  the  pupil  continues  his  usual  duties.  Thus  you  see,  the 
trouble  to  us  is  trifling,  and  that  but  little  attention  is  given  to 
it.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  pupil  has  been  operated  upon, 
and  has  recovered,  without  a  dozen  persons  having  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  circumstance.  Consequently,  it  operates  as  though 
each  pupil  who  had  been  operated  upon,  had  been  merely  indis¬ 
posed,  and  was  excused  from  duties  for  a  couple  of  days. 


Building  in  188(i. 

Question.  From  what  class  of  people  do  your  pupils  belong? 
t,fr,7er-.  The  majority  belong  to  the  farming  population,  as 
the  following  will  show:  Farmers.  228;  merchants,  7;  teachers 
%'  ministers,  3;  stockraiser,  3;  sexton,  3;  editors,  2;  mechanics, 
0,wners  ot  hver-v  stables.  2;  district  clerk,  2;  saloon  keepers 
3;  drummers.  1;  oculist,  1;  hotel  keeper,  1;  boarding  house 
keeper,  1;  painter,  1;  plasterer,  1;  brick  mason,  1;  blacksmith, 
’Tfwyer’  1  >  music  teacher,  1;  salesman,  1;  unknown,  15. — 283 

arlnplT1*  ?  °f  t  lefe  Cl,lildren’  likfc!  those  of  the  public  schools, 
are  nearly  all  poor,  but  honest  folks,  and  only  a  few  well-to-do 
persons  get  the  benefit  of  this  institution.  Every  thing  here  is 

cnii^  *“  CUS8es’  and  al1  "u'st  fui'c  alike.  It  is  trufy  demo¬ 
cratic  m  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Antw10”'  wi°  you  admit  none  l)ut  totally  blind  persons? 

foteaiHhe  n^hen  a  g®.r8°n;s  80  bli,ui  that  1m  or  she  cannot  see 
to  read  the  ordinary  print  of  school  books  or  newspapers  we  ad- 
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them  provided  that  the  blindness,  without  an  operation  or 
^  l  Axrrmlrl  hp  permanent.  If  we  sliould  not  admit  this 

Ss“f  perlons  Who  are  practically  blind,  they  could  not  get  an 

^Question"  At  what  aje  do  you  admit  them  into  the  school? 

Answer11  Persons  who  are  not  under  eight  nor  over  twenty 
vetrs  of  age  will  be  admitted  as  pupils  of  the  school,  but  some- 
7  s  on  older  person  if  he  desire  to  learn  a  trade. 

t'ouestfon  I  find  that  the  act  which  created  this  institution 
^  tnlt  it  shall  be  an  institution  for  educating  the  blind,  why 
SSI  tott  coifed  „  "m?  Has  , he  Constitution  by  express 

“Hfact  an' asylum,  but  simply  a  tree  school ;  end 

MSS'  Tt‘°C«SS Sjn^oTart^  i.  declares 

Hpof'  and  dumb  lunatic  and  orphan  asylums,  etc.;  but  that 
deat  ancl  aumo  in  i  Qf  t£e  three)  for  in  section  10,  page 

S^when  spewing  of  the  University,  it  says,  it  shall  be  styled 
„rf.  TTni versitv  of  Texas.”  This  proves  conclusively  that  they 
were  n^t  endeSodng  to  fix  the  name  ^  asylum  upon  his  ins  i- 

desks  a  few  blackboards  on  the  wall,  some  hat  rack. ,  a  re 

IstiHSSSgffigS 


iar  his  home-  fc^  comparatively,  of  'the 

as  in  the  other  case,  pay  the  expenses  ^  »«8t>tutj®tue  and 
from  the  ordinary  free  school  only  m  the  its  opera. 

S:S  £:k»-owS  that  so 


may 

bl  ' 
and 
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long  as  a  sighted  child  is  in  the  ordinary  free  school  room — be  it 
five  hours,  more  or  less — he  is  for  that  length  of  time  in  an 
asylum — “  sighted  asylum,”  and  his  blind  brother  would  be 
in  a  “blind  asylum.”  It  has  been  said  that  a  rose  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  just  as  sweet,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  a  name.  Perhaps  so;  but  then  imagination  often  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  these  matters.  An  establishment  well  managed, 
in  high  favor,  with  its  atmosphere  and  surroundings  regarded 
as  being  “Chaste  as  the  icicle  that’s  curded  by  the  frost  from  pur¬ 
est  snow,” — and  the  breath  of  its  name  be  as  the  odor  of  new 
mown  hay;  yet  let  custom  or  statute  give  it  the  name  of  “asylum,” 
and  a  cloud  will  come  over  it,  because  of  its  name,  which  neither 
reason  nor  argument  can  ever  dispel.  This  is  a  free  school,  pure 
and  simple,  and  nothing  robs  it  of  its  character  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  except  the  name  which  custom  gives  it.  Therefore 
this  school  is  misunderstood  and  regarded  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
by  many  of  those  at  a  distance,  because  of  the  name.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  should  fix  its  name  by  statute;  for  the  time  has  passed  for 
an  enlightened  people  to  allow  the  name  “blind  asylum”  to  be 
applied  to  an  educational  establishment,  or  for  them  to  be  gov¬ 
erned,  when  naming  itby  the  physical  defects  of  its  beneficiaries 
— flaunting  their  misfortunes  before  their  faces  continually,  that 
they  may  be  made  to  feel  and  know  that  they  are  not  as  other 
persons.  It  would  logically  follow  that  we  should  place  over 
the  portal  of  every  public  school,  the  words,  “Sighted  Asylum.” 
There  is  too  much  in  a  name,  sometimes,  else  “Jack”  when  in  the 
lion’s  skin,  could  never  have  made  the  impression,  he  did,  before 
Reynard  discovered  him  by  his  voice. 

Whenever  the  epithet  “  asylum  ”  is  fixed  to  anything,  visions  of 
paupers,  iron  bedsteads,  iron  cups,  rough  benches  and  the  sol¬ 
emn  chant  of  sorrow  rise  up  as  grim  spectres  to  distort  our  im¬ 
agination  and  create  wrong  impressions  about  an  institution. 

Question.  Now  tell  me  about  the  institution  and  what  you 
teach.  ^  Do  you  take  the  pupils  into  the  classics  or  higher  mathe¬ 
matics?  or  does  your  curriculum  confine  them  to  an  ordinary 
English  education? 

Answer.  The  following  is  the  course  of  studies  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  institution:  Orthography,  reading  by  touch  in 
point  and  line  print,  writing  in  New  York  point,  arithmetic, 
mathematical  and  physical  geography,  English  grammar,  ety¬ 
mology,  elements  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  English  com¬ 
position,  natural  philosophy,  English  literature,  elements  of 
chemistry,  physiology  and  hygiene.  'We  have  never  taught  any 
foreign  languages,  and  none  of  the  pupils  have  ever  attempted 
higher  mathematics;  not  because  of  their  inability  to  grasp 
these  studies,  but  because  the  course  is  limited  and  the  students 
must  abide  by  it. 

Question.  How  many  teachers  have  you? 

Answer.  There  are  six  teachers  for  the  Literary  Department, 
two  for  the  Technical,  and  three  for  the  Music  Department, 
there  are  three  departments  in  an  institution  like  this — the 
bcnool  or  Literary  Department,  including  the  kindergarten, which 
tatter  is  a  preparatory  course  for  the  school  room  ;  the  Technical 
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or  trades  department,  which  includes  piano  tuning,  broom  and 
mattress  making,  seating  of  chairs,  etc.,  and  the  Department  of 
Music. 


A  Lesson  in  Philosophy. 

Question.  How  long  do  you  teach  each  day? 

Answer.  The  exercises  in  all  the  departments  begin  at  8:30 
a.  m.  and  close  at  12:30  p.  m.  An  intermission  of  one  hour  oc¬ 
curs  in  this  department — from  10  till  11  o’clock — for  calisthenic 
exercises.  Dinner  is  served  at  1  o’clock  p.  m.  School  and  music 
begin  again  at  2  and  continue  till  4  p.  m.  Shop  work  continues 
till  6  o’clock. 

Question.  Do  you  have  hours  for  study  after  tea,  or  do  you 
a'end  the  pupils  off  to  bed  at  an  early  hour? 

rc  Answer.  At  7  o’clock  p.  m.  all  of  the  pupils  are  called  to 
alirayer,  after  which  the  little  boys  and  girls  are  sent  to  bed,  and 
°Ihe  more  advanced  pupils  go  into  the  main  school  room,  where 
^ihey  study  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  under  the  supervis¬ 
ion  of  the  Principal  of  the  Literary  Department.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  study  hour,  the  Principal  reads  extracts  from  daily 
newspapers,  that  the  pupils  may  keep  up  with  the  current  news 
of  the  day,  and  lectures  upon  various  important  subjects.  The 
lectures  are  given  by  Professor  R.  W.  Lowry,  whose  ability  for 
such  useful  work  is  unquestionable;  and  the  pupils  are  so  deeply 
interested  that  they  give  careful  attention  to  all  that  is  said. 
During  the  time  of  the  lectures  in  the  main  room  Miss  Jennie 
Latham,  an  able  assistant,  has  the  intermediary  classes  in  an¬ 
other  room,  where  she  reads  to  them,  and  occasionally  requires 
them  to  commit  to  memory  select  poems  from  various  standard 
authors.  This  exercise  familiarizes  the  younger  ones  with  the 
measured  arrangement  of  words  in  verse,  and  language  embel¬ 
lished  by  creative  imagination;  and  it,  cultivates  the  receptive 
and  retentive  powers  of  the  mind,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  blind,  whose  memories  must  serve  as  a  great 
storehouse  for  the  information  they  cannot  obtain  from  observa¬ 
tion  or  from  tangible  objects.  During  the  day  there  is  an  hour 
set  apart  for  students  of  English  literature,  when  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  go  through  a  consecutive  course  of  reading,  in  such  lit- 
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erary  works  as  the  Superintendent,  or  Principal  teacher  may 
appoint.  Desultory  reading  rarely  ever  results  in  permanent 
benefit.  This  regular  course  of  reading  aids,  very  materially, 
the  students  of  English  literature  who  have  so  hard  a  struggle 
to  remember  the  names  of  authors,  their  productions,  and  then- 
characteristics.  The  course  of  reading  is  a  practical  lesson  of 
itself.  To  illustrate:  The  student  takes  up  “Marmion”  or 
“Lady  of  the  Lane”  and  “Ivanhoe”  and  reads  them  carefully, 
then  when  the  lesson,  which  treats  of  the  style  and  character¬ 
istics  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  comes  up,  the  student  more  readily 
grasps  and  retains  all  criticisms  concerning  that  eminent  author. 
Question.  Do  you  attempt  to  teach  them  drawing  or  paintino-? 
Answer  They  cannot  distinguish  colors,  and  as,  they  have 
no  idea  of  perspective,  it  is  not  understood  how  they  can  accom¬ 
plish  anything  with  any  of  the  formative  arts,  excepting  per¬ 
haps,  moulding  in  clay.  One  or  two  persons  have ’done 
something  in  sculpture,  but  those  were  rare  exceptions  The 
blind  appreciate  form  through  sense  of  touch;  and  their 
who  e  universe  must  be  within  arms  length,  that  they  may 
touch  all  parts,  and  put  them  together  as  a  complex  whole  be-  ' 
fore  there  can  be  any  sense  of  realization.  He  has  no  idea  of 
the  grouping  together,  or  special  arrangements  of  objects  at  a 
distance,  for,  being  bereft  of  visual  perception,  he  must,  to  reach 
actuality,  resort  to  tactile  sensations  or  impressions  “The 
psychological  peculiarity  of  vision  is,”  says  Mr.  Neill,  “that  it 
presents  objects  in  synthesis,  as  complex  wholes,  while  all  the 
other  senses  show  them  in  analysis  as  consisting  of  parts  which 
require  them  to  be  built  up  into  wholes.  A  sighted  person  per- 
aJTlap  once’  ,and  t!?en  disintegrates  or  analyzes  it  into 

parts.  No  such  eye  glance  is  possible  to  the  blind.  He  becomes 
acquainted  wnh  it  by  successive  tactile  impressions,  and  con- 
^  "jfolpneuess  by  linking  experience  to  experience  by 
ome  definite  association.”  The  blind  can  acquire  actual  knowh 
w.°f  substance  and  forms  only  through  touch  sensation;  his 
ngeis  must  do  the  work  that  eyes  would  perform  5 

Question.  Do  you  have  text  books  in  raised  print  for  the  du- 

done°orUaliey?0Ut  °f  recitation  hours’  or  is  a11  of? your  teaching 

limite<Teand  ?horsfwekV1°f  t6Xt  b°°ks  in  embossed  print  is  very 
Wp  l  L  t  ,ha’eare  mere  epitomes  of  the  originals 

s.  uidi  leacmng  will  do  very  well  in  some  in- 
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.  hnt  not  in  all:  and  I  believe  that  all  of  the  pupils  of 

^an«nhnol  nrefer  to  have  the  books,  for  they  are  better  prepared, 
after  having  carefully  studied  their  lessons,  to  understand  any 

reSer5on6  HaCvheeryraynotheer  print  besides 

‘-Sr  svsrr  ts&x  =S” 

the  Jfne  is  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Louis  Braille, 
pomt  writing  sl  recognized  only  in  America.  Many 

His  claim,  b’p'nd  consider  it  a  great  misfortune  that 

instructors  of  in  raised  points.  Three 


Map  Koom,  (.Moulding  in  clay.) 

pupils  had  all  their  work  to  do  over  again.  Time  is  of  vast  im- 

tbrre^emen^of^B^ 

we  should  let  them  remain  as  they  are  ^  ,“lver®L^c  schools; 

S3  S SSStJU  At  educational 

establishments  for  blind  persons  ,  ,  you  oper- 

Ouestion  Now  then,  as  this  is  simply  a  school,  ana  you  ope 
at? upon  or  treat  their  eyes  as  a  secondary  consideration .  a 

an  act  of  justice  to  the  pupils,  ell  me  whet vca 
complish  as  much  in  the  school  ™°.m 

Answer.  If  you  were  aJ^uainted  with  educatettttunc  ^ 

you  would  not  ask  this  question.  A  person, 

ceiveas  high  mental  and  physical  culture  as  c  -pQ^master  Gen- 
The  late  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  was,  until  recently,  lo.  .  mogt 
oral  S  Eoglanil,  al.houSh  m.SKr 

accomplished  men  of  his  age.  He  hat  hid  Droved  himself 
of  Parliament,  and  as  Postmaster  General  had  proven 
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to  be  one  of  the  wisest  men  who  had  ever  filled  that  position. 
Nicholas  Saunderson  became  so  accomplished  in  mathematics- 
and  the  science  of  physics,  that  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in 
England,  gave  him  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  Milton,  though  blind,  gave  us  Paradise  Lost  and 
Paradise  Regained;  and  after  being  cruelly  criticised,  poured 
forth  his  soul  in  Samson  Agonistes.  Herbert  wrote  a  famous 
work  on  bees.  Euler  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mathema¬ 
ticians  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Dr.  Blacklock,  the  Scotch 
scholar,  created  a  name  for  himself  by  his  pen,  in  prose  and 
poetry.  Louis  Braille,  and  Dr.  Moon,  both  of  whom  discovered 
new  systems  of  reading  for  the  blind,  were  sightless.  Ziska, 
who  was  Bohemia’s  greatest  warrior,  became  blind  by  accident 
during  the  time  of  war,  but  after  his  blindness  came  on  he  was, 
it  is  said,  more  terrible  and  more  successful  than  before  the  acci¬ 
dent.  Blind  persons  should  be  good  and  clear  thinkers,  for  you 
remember  that  during  the  night,  when  you  are  awake  and  get  to 
thinking,  although  you  are  shrouded  in  darkness,  your  mind  is 
clearer,  and  you  can  concentrate  your  thoughts  more  easily;  for 
there  are  no  external  objects  or  noises  to  draw  your  attention 
away  from  the  subject  under  consideration.  And  for  this  reason, 
a  writer  seeks  a  secluded  room,  or  place,  where  he  can  be  quiet, 
and  as  free  from  disturbance  as  possible.  Thus  you  may  com¬ 
prehend  that  absence  of  sight  does  not  indicate  absence  of  the 
ability  to  think. 

Question.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  twelve  pupils  enrolled, 
how  many  are  required  to  study  music? 

Answer.  It  is  a  rule  to  give  nearly  all  youthful  blind  persons 
ol  both  sexes  a  chance  to  learn  music;  but  the  number  who  con¬ 
tinue  in  regular  lessons  on  the  various  instruments,  and  in  vo¬ 
calism  during  a  session,  rarely  ever  exceeds  one-half  of  the  num¬ 
ber  enrolled.  After  a  pupil  has  had  a  fair  trial,  and  failed  to 
make  progress,  the  lessons  are  stopped.  There  are  some  blind 
persons  upon  whom  it  would  be  good  time  thrown  away,  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  give  them  music  as  a  study,  or  even  as  a  pas¬ 
time.  A  blind  person  can  rarely  ever  accomplish  much  with  the 
piano,  or  violin  if  he  begin  the  study  after  the  age  of  sixteen. 
trouble6  ^  ^ec^nlcon”  may  obviate  the  finger  and  wrist 

Question.  What  instruments  are  taught  in  this  school? 

;™UL1iSrer-  • ',pe  organ>  piano,  cabinet  organ,  violin,  flute,  clar¬ 
ionet,  bass  viol,  cornet,  etc. 

roSnl6?4-?11'  Why.  do  you  £iye  them  music  as  a  study?  Do  they 
,  lt;  as  a  science?  Do  blind  persons  ever  reach  to  excel- 

tfZn  imfff  t1!0”’  and  havo  cultivated  taste,  and  a  clear  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  compositions  of  the  best  masters? 

it  ^  °U  ?aXe  entered  upon  a  broad  field  of  inquiry,  and 

subiect  An  Sin  t0ib1  l°,me,what  Prolix  iu  my  remarks  on  this 
an  obie'ct  ^  .educated  blind  man,  who  is  a  success  in  music,  is 
Bhnnt  f  mter.est  111  any  community;  but  in  order  to  bring 
as  well  as^ K  ta,u«ht  ^ughly.  to  amateurs® 
ally  The  in<stm  t  wd?  lntPnd  to  make  use  of  it  profession- 
thei'r  DunHa  tt  t  8  mus,lc  “bould  create  in  the  minds  of 
pupils,  the  idea,  that  they  must  regard  it  as  a  science. 
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Vrmwlpdcre  of  which,  like  that  of  chemistry,  or  physics,  can  be 
a  knowledge  or  ^  and  enthusiastic  application  to  study 

ffi'hfdSdent  if  he  has  a  good  ear,  good  talent,  and  mental 
The  buna  stuaei  .  .  ■  wt(  degree  of  excellence  in  execu- 

culture,  may  aspn  1  Vlind” Tom’s  phenomenal  success  is  not 

tion  and  composiUom  Bh  d  Tom  ii  ^en°  adjunct  in 

f/1  eV4ort ' to  reach The  hthest  excellence  in  musical  culture. 

%fst  on  Do  you  allow  both  sexes  to  study  music. 

question.  the  piano  alld  organ,  and  in  vocal- 

Answei .  Insti  uc  l  o  «  e P  the  other  instruments  are 
1Sm  isallovyed A0 v°ot” S  0  n  master  the  other  instruments, 
given  only  to  boys  ,®7  thev  could  never  use  them  profitably. 
ZrX  SK— S  parties  or  gatherings,  where 

Quest! oil.  iDWhataeffect  doTs  must  Kpon  the  general  char- 

aCAnswefniftaughTby  competent  amiable  and  accomplished 
Answei.  n  a  tendency  to  cultivate  refinement  of  feel- 

slightest  idea  that  an  the  bo  tom  oflll  moral 

of  nature;  and  are  prepared,  especial  y  X,® ?t“r  Some 

until  after  they  twelve  years  of  age,  tc resis ;  all _autl  c ^  >d  jn_ 
of  these  children  have  an  ear  for  music,  and  are  i.  they 

strument  of  some  kind,  in  early  days,  to th™™  3S  or -entle 
learn  to  play  some  simple  airs,  ^vSuallv  become  more 

gentfe  Lnd  SS5  $eld  more 

memory  back  to  softer  moments  .perhaps  to  ba“5^°m’has  an 
aWdingSplace^amon^  musicians.  ^  T&r  ^u^nia^ 

Sob'lffmbii S'1  to' Jr'eiTti!’o 

huZnTear"  a“dSt°sTe  m'ind  toh  ,1»  into  .he  realms  of  pure 
and  generous  thought,  where 
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'Their  chaste  Muse  employed  her  heaven-taught  lyre 
None  but  the  noblest  passions  to  inspire, 

Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought, 

One  line,  which  dying,  they  could  wish  to  blot.” 


Music,  as  a  study,  has  an  elevating  influence  over  the  minds 
of  children,  causing  them  to  cultivate  that  consonancy  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  feeling,  which  should  exist  between  intellectual  beings. 
The  highest  musical  culture  can  never  be  attained,  however, 
without  the  aid  of  good  mental  training,  acquired  through 
school  room  studies,  and  by  a  course  of  general  reading  among 
the  standard  authors.  Too  much  attention  to  music^  without 
mental  development,  dwarfs  the  intellect  and  induces  a  fondness 
for  frivolous  sounds  and  sensual  pleasures.  Upon  a  cultured 
mind  music  has  the  effect  of  lifting  the  soul  to  a  more  elevated 
plane  of  thought,  creating  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  the  true  and 
the  good;  developing  gentle  feelings  and  gentle  manners,  and 
polishing  the  movements  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  operations 
of  the  mind. 

Question.  What  practical  benefit  do  the  blind  derive  from 
this  study? 

Answer.  As  a  pastime  for  those  who  cannot  enter  into  the 
pleasures  of  out  door  exercises  and  games,  with  sighted  persons 
it  affords  a  great  deal  of  comfort,  and  is  a  source  of  recreation 
for  the  mind.  Educated  blind  amateurs — armed  as  they  always 
are,  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  music  to  enable  them,  if 
necessary,  to  read  ordinary  music  with  ease — will  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  during  their  idle  moments,  by  hunting  up  new  pieces  or 
songs,  and  reviving  memories  of  the  olden  school  exercises  An 
educated  blind  young  man,  or  an  old  one,  will  never  die  with 
ennui  if  you  give  him  a  pile  of  music,  in  poiDt  print,  to  look 
over,  and  a  piano  or  organ,  violin  or  flute,  to  play  upon.  This 
knowledge  will  give  him,  provided  he  is  decent  and  at  all  agree¬ 
able  m  Ins  manners,  that  social  recognition  in  society  where  he 
resides,  which  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain,  and  which  "is  not 
always  easily  obtained  by  many  of  his  sighted  friends.  One  of 
this  class,  if  overtaken  by  ill  health  or  bad  luck,  and  cannot 
work  for  a  livelihood,  would  find  but  little  difficulty,  on  account 
of  his  knowledge  of  music,  in  dropping,  bv  tacit  adoption  into  a 
home  with  some  good  family.  But  the  greatest  practical  bene- 
t  is  obtained  by  those  who  have  a  good  ear  for  music,  and  the 
application  necessary  for  hard  study.  This  class  of  blind  per- 
sons  may  become  so  proficient  that  we  can  send  them  out  among 
S  Perst0lls  as  teachers  of  music  on  the  piano,  organ,  vTohdf 
t S™  r  ’  and,ln  vocal  instruction.  We  provide  for  them 

a  seeing  rioter 'Cl Thif^Tt  ™hlch,makef  them  independent  of 
£  reader.  This  institution  has  educated  several  pupils 

m  n  0Ut  Hnd  Were  finite  successful  as  teachers.  And  in  sev 

instances  they  were  so  accomplished  in  every  other  respect 
o  whnmyt ,hn  SeCUl;ed  intelligent  and  useful  life  companFons 

SAh„Tw,‘fe  X  &r,;sp  m“te" u“ »” 

profession”?  IIaV6  any  bllnd  Persons  risen  to  eminence  in  this 

Answer.  \  es,  many  of  them.  As  teachers  and  organists 
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offoin  In  (Treat  SUCC6SS.  One  of  tllG  IDOSt  noted  Celeb- 

^sof  London  in  fhfeariy  plrt  of  the  last,  century  was  the 
rities  or  Qfonhv  nnrl  the  following  named  blind  per- 

Vdlle  de  S?«e„»c, 
■povoriic  Sonhia  Osmont,  Lachner,  Ganthiei,  Du. 
non r etc  '  ^Handel,  who  made  Samson  the  theme  of  an  oratorio, 

P' Ron  war  the  end  of  his  life  became  blind,  and  had  to  be  led  to 

the  o^.hS\0«8a  thMrS 

beI?,rennw  mincipal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy 
S  Music  for  the  Blind,  in  England,  has  been  a  successful  teacher 
of  music  He  went  to  that  country  about  fourteen  yeais  ag 

&£  STo?  SS  bCST.  KAW 

mwmsmmM. 

liSSISHipiogfei 

*nrl  Great  Britain  prove  conclusively  to  my  mind  that  it  music 

mmmwM 

to  study  the  arraiiAent  °f  musio  anJ  ^rPwilliam 

different ’musical  notations.  Unfortunately  the  wo  sy  *  * 

of  notation  too  many,  there  is  or  course  „ .  d  th  dispute 
about  the  matter,  but  as  each  faction  kas  its  f  iend  t  1 

nsr^ 

each  system.  Sighted  persons  «  not  s°  annoy  ,  evidently 
have  only  one  arrangement  ot  music.  “Pace  svstem; 

saved  by  printing  books,  and  writing,  A"  mulcal  notatiom’ 
but  no  such  advantage  is  claimed  for  the  ^^cal^no  ^ 
In  the  point  musical  notation  a  c ei rta m i ■  £  °  staff 

number  of  points  take  the  place  of  the  c hai racte  s  o 
system;  but  in  Kneass’  literary  notation  the  letteis 
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alphabet  are  used,  not  only  to  name  the  notes,  as  in  the  staff 
system,  but  also  to  represent  or  describe  the  musical  char¬ 
acters,  and  to  abbreviate  the  use  of  words  in  describing  the 
music.  There  is  a  greater  amount  and  variety  of  music  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Braille;  and  this  places  a  follower  of  the  Waitt 
system  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect.  If  our  scholars  knew 
only  the  Braille  notation,  they  would  have  to  send  to  Europe  for 
the  music,  for  our  American  printing  house  prints  only  the  Waitt 
method.  In  this  school  we  have  always  used  the  latter  system 
for  music  and  writing,  and  will,  perhaps,  continue  so  to  do,  for 
our  library  is  so  stocked  with  books  of  that  class,  and  we  have 
so  many  tablets  it  would  perhaps  be  injudicious  to  make  a 
change.  An  enthusiastic  scholar  in  our  school,  who  is  able  to 
purchase  books,  tablets  and  music,  could  learn  the  Braille  and 
study  the  music  in  that  system,  after  having  learned  the  Waitt 
method.  We  endeavor  to  give  our  pupils  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  music,  regarding  it  as  a  science,  and  do  not  allow  them  to 
play  tunes,  or  sing  songs,  which  thev  could  catch  by  ear,  without 
instruction.  A  blind  person  who  has  learned  to  play,  by  ear, 
upon  any  instrument,  is  unfortunate;  for  the  errors  he  lias  ac¬ 
quired  are  so  numerous,  and  so  fixed,  that  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  him  to  study  the  notes,  and  unlearn  what  he  has 
caught  by  ear,  though  he  study  ever  so  hard.  The  parents 
of  this  class  of  blind  children  send  them  to  us,  confidently  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  will  make  musical  prodigies;  but  they  are  a 
terror  to  all  good  teachers.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  catch  a  tune 
by  listening  to  another  player,  but  to  study  the  notes  and  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  work  it  out  as  they  would  some  problem  in 
algebia,  puts  them  all  out  of  patience,  for  they  have  never  been 
•accustomed  to  that  kiqd  of  labor. 

Question.  Is  it  true  that  a  totally  blind  boy  can  learn  to  tune 
piano  fortes  and  organs? 


Learning  to  Tune  Pianofortes. 


business6^' blin'd  boy°can  foll^  Tv*  ?,neral  the 

to  tune  well.  I  t  ^a  m  st-  L-  uf  a  hvel‘10°/-i^lf  he  has  learned 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  every  blind  person 
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knowledge  ot  mu  ,  ,  nuick  in  mathematics  will 

education  Generally  those  who  are  quic^  number  ,g  nQt  very 

mak+  aU°btoTpersons  cannot ’succeed  in  this  profession  The 
great,  all  blind  persons  oa  strength  for  tuning,  and  they 

girls  raretyevcr^baye  sufficient  s^trmigtl^  g0ys  do;  cT,?etUieI1^I 

cannot  go  around  nunuug  F  rooms  To  give  a  blind  boy  a 
they  are  not  pla®  in  t  i ^  mugt  study  at  least  three 

good  knowledge  P  alloweci’  about  two  hours  each  day  the 

years  m  this  being  ai iwwe^^  and  at  leaBt  from  four  to  six 

frst  session,  iearn  to  replace  an  old  broken  string 

hours  the  last  yeai.  iney  i  lace  the  action  of  a 

with  a  new  c  !,  This  will  appear  somewhat  peculiar, 

5ir-»d»y.t0&  who  are  not^familiar  with  .heir  ability 

for  this  kind  of  work.  j  the  way  0f  repairs,  by  mend- 

iajatokeu  hammer^  jack,  or  hammer  stick,' or  fel.ing  the  ham- 
mers?  n  •  i  to  have  them  do  much  repairing, 

M  BETS  'ef  H  ifefcf 

done  good  work  m  school,  he  my  ,  deficient  in 

in  business,  succeed  at  feU  into  bad  company, 

energy,  or  ^ay  having  his  clothing  smeared  with 

or  have  bad  and  filthy  habits,  i aav rng  n -is  &  _  To  all  these 

tobacco  juice  and  reeking  ,,  become  addicted,  and 

faults,  the  blind  as  well  a%hey  "nay  Sil  But  we  cannot  pre- 
for  this  reason,  like  others,  t  )  >  thrown  away  be- 

suppose  that  our  efforts  upon  y  }  pupil  of  the  institu- 
cause  of  on  the  art  of 

tion  for  the  blind,  at  1  ails,  .  nrincmles  upon  which  was 

tuning  piano  fortes,  jnstmction;  and  he  after- 

founded  the  most  systematic  course  oi  Ml’..  j.  W.  Smith, 

wards  became  a  great  manu  rrtnducted  the  most  successful 

a  blind  man,  has  ®“nd taGreat  Britain;  and  he 

tuning  department  in  this  count  y,  pnt  0f  the  school  for 

is  now  at  the  head  of  the  tuning  .^P^^our  institution  for 
the  blind  m  Boston,  Mass.  The  e  h  ld  be  for  we  need 

piano  forte  tuning  are  not  so  good  tt  ey  Tw0  years  ago 

more  room,  more  old  pianos,  a  totally  blind,  who  luid 

we  turned  out  an  active  you  g  > his  school.  About  six 
learned  the  art  of  tuning  be  '  ci0iDo-  well,  making  about 

months  ago  he  wrote  to  was  o  e  ;  sin  cattle, 

sixteen  dollars,  cash,  in  this  State 

Another  ot  our  tuners,  totally  ,  makes  a  living  at  it. 

hunting  for  work,  in  his  busineas,  and  »  maKes  |altilla 

In  the  winter  of  1885  he  went  down  to  Mon erey  he 

(Saltevo),  in  Mexico,  and  remained  some  time. 
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could  have  succeeded  very  well  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  Spanish  language.  He  went  west  from  Austin,  remarking 
when  he  left  that  he  might  go  down  into  Mexico  before  he  re¬ 
turned  to  this  section  of  the  State,  but  it  was  believed  he  that 
was  jesting.  After  he  had  been  gone  about  eight  months,  and 
not  a  line  had  been  received  from  him,  the  Superintendent  grew 
uneasy,  and  put  a  notice  in  the  Laredo  Times  asking  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  him.  The  young  man  saw  the  notice,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  wrote,  “  Don't  be  uneasy.;  I  have  just  returned  from  Mex¬ 
ico.  and  am  all  right.” 

Question.  What  avocations  can  blind  persons  learn  and  follow 
besides  those  of  music  and  piano  forte  tuning? 

Answer.  They  are  remarkably  apt  in  the  broom  business, 
mattress  and  pillow  making,  and  refilling  the  seats  of  chairs 
with  cane  and  rattan.  The  weaving  of  rag  carpets,  upholstering, 
brush  making,  etc.,  which  has  been  successfully  tried  else¬ 
where,  will  not  be  of  any  benefit  here,  because  of  our  limited 
facilities  for  doing  the  work.  There  are  many  things  the  blind 
can  do  well,  but  the  question  is,  not  really  what  the  blind  can 
do  well,  but  what  will  pay  them  best. 


Broom  Factory. 


many  brooms  can  your  best  broom 


Question.  About  how 
makers  put  up  in  a  day? 

*.  as,sort  Me  corn,  tie,  sew  and  finish  up,  he  will 
make  about  two  dozen  of  medium  quality.  If  he  were  to  work 
egularl.y  lu  a,fJ?°P>  lle  could  finish  up  a  greater  number. 
Question.  What  prices  do  you  ask  for  the  brooms? 

We  m?k®  t,hree  Tualities.  and  ask  SI. 75  for  the  first, 
h  w?nd  a?d  S3-5U  for  the  third  or  best  grade. 
Question.  Where  do  you  get  your  broom  corn? 

Answer.  We  get  the  greater  part  of  it  from  Hill,  Travis  and 

sehbworkinfifcorn  *  Vh  Sftate’  an-d  pay  usual|y  about  five  cents  for 
straws  n  HI fffii£?7that  !?:  a  m,xture  of  the  long  (hurl)  and  short 
straws  a  sufficient  quantity  to  work  itself. 

fere  wlththe  «n°lih  f  r00mumanufacturers  o£  other  States  inter- 
rere  with  the  sale  of  your  brooms  by  underselling  you? 
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Answer  We  Bell  all  the  ?$£ 

of°the  merchants  of  this  city  must  like  our  brooms  better  than 

those  which  come  from  the  north^t  terms  ^  boys  work  in  the 

industrial  department?  Do  they  work  simply  to  learn,  and  with¬ 
out  remuneration?  session  we  were  governed  by  the 

Answer.  Until  the  las  t  w^k  without  remuneration  to 

assumption  that  eacn  ooy  s  school  room;  but  manual 

learn  something,  just  as  he  -  +  tbjng  from  mental  work, 

labor,  with  blind  P“mu^t  ft  about  "fd  exert  themselves 

In  the  ®rnn  is  a  weU  known  fact,  among  those  who  know 
physically;  and  it  is  a  wen  k  force  of  circumstances,  ra¬ 

th  em  that  blind  persons  are  fiom  fore  ^  ^  manual  labor; 
dined  to  sedentary  liablts’a  sh  Under  the  new  arrange- 
consequently,  very  few  like  t  A  p„d vaDeed  workers,  the  boys 
ment.  wherein  we  remunerate  the '  “v“^uQal  worki  stimulated 

are  changing  their  sentimen  This  encouraged  them  to  do¬ 

es  they  are  by.  hope  of  rewa^  Thwracourag  ^  ^  ^  a 

more  work  duiing  the  la.  ’  neI.ation  encourages  them, 

greater  number  of  brooms.  Ihe  remuneration  e  s  and 

End  causes  them  to  understand l  the dPteachM  a  boy 

results  of  business  transactions  and  this  t  trade.  The 

is  about  the  same  as 

this  plan,  and  we  are  *n^bte g™°ce  u0  one  doubts  that  if  our 
of  opinion  than  to  any  other  sou  •  wQrk  at  one  time, 

shop  were  enlarged,  so  that  n  o  American 

we  could  have  fine  results.  One  o  two  or  because  of 
schools  have  abandoned  broom  making,  -j;  f  tbe 

the  high  price  of  broom  corn,  and  the  ainst  us 

large  factories.  These  reasons  ,  SPif-working  corn 

for  many  years  to  come  for  we  I u ,  chase  snt  ^  ^  »  york 

at  from  lour  to  five  cents  per  P  5  .  ,  figures,  a  single 
they  must  pay  from  six  to  makf  'brooms  fast 

workman  with  his  hand  mac In ne  cities  and  towns,  it  is 

enough  to  cover  cost.  Here,  in  northern  factories  come  to 

different,  it  is  true  that  broomsfrom  ^Uhern  mcio^  ^  ^ 

all  of  our  towns,  but  when  a  blind  ma  1  nlerciiants  will  always 
in  a  small  place,  and  does  good  wo  k. the  mm  ham  ^ 

take  all  he  makes,  aD(3, 'fhim  to  ®  at  manufacturer’s  prices 
cheap  living,  etc.,  enable  him  to  sell  «  ma  ^  fo].  ft  blind 

In  this  State,  the  broom  business  is  a  very  go  ^  add  lnat. 

man  of  energy  and  induiry,  especial  y  1  business.  These 

to  set  tor 

self.  OQ,,  4.b„t  thev  can  make  mattresses 

Question.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  tney  can 

and  pillows,  and  seat  chairs  taueht  makes  a  most  excel- 

Answer.  A  blind  boy,  carefu  y  * .  h  ’  .  cPat  of  cane*  or 

you  can  make  no  distinction  between  it 
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and  the  original  work.  A  boy  begins  to  learn  how  to  make  a 
mattress  in  (to  him)  a  most  disagreeable  way.  He  is  placed  in  a 
pile  of  corn  shucks,  and  instructed  how  to  tear  them  to  pieces 
in  a  decent  manner;  then  he  must  pick  or  card  cotton;  and  he 
must  learn  to  do  his  work  well.  He  then  learns  how  to  place 
the  alternate  layers  of  shucks  and  cotton  in  their  relative  posi¬ 
tions,  or  in  any  way  the  teacher  may  designate,  and  then  tufts 
the  mattress.  These  initiatory  steps  in  the  process  is  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  business  for  the  beginner.  The}'  make  mattresses  of  other 
materials  than  those  mentioned.  We  can  teach  a  blind  person 
to  do  almost  anything ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  other 
trades  than  those  previously  mentioned,  which  are  not  so  liable 
to  meet  with  competition  from  improved  machinery.  By  way  of 
digression  it  may  be  stated  that  improved  machinery  not  only 
endangers  the  interests  of  blind  persons,  but  is  creating  an  army 
of  tramps  in  the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  United 
States.  Labor  saving  machinery  helps  the  manufacturer  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  wages  and  number  of  employes,  but  it  throws  the 
surplus  laborers  out  of  work. 

Question.  Is  the  work  department  self  sustaining? 

Answer.  Not  yet;  but  under  this  new  system  we  hope  event¬ 
ually  to  make  it  so.  The  shop,  as  well  as  the  school  room,  is  a 
place  where  something  is  taught,  and  many  of  the  workers  are 
beginners  upon  whom  much  time  is  lost  while  they  are  being 
instructed.  If  none  but  those  who  already  know  how  to  make 
brooms  were  employed,  and  they  were  to  work  regularly  ten 
hours  every  day,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  their  goods  would 
pay  the  master  workman’s  salary,  and  all  of  the  expenses  for 
material,  incidentals,  room  rent  and  repairs.  I  refer  to  this 
state,  under  the  favorable  conditions  previously  mentioned. 

Question.  Why  not,  if  that  statement  is  true,  have  a  large 
shop,  apart  from  the  main  building,  and  as  your  boys  finish  the 
course  in  school,  put  them  in  that  shop,  and  let  them  work  there 
for  wages,  instead  of  sending  them  out,  without  means,  to  try 
to  set  themselves  up  in  business? 

Answer.  You  touch  upon  an  important  idea— a  plan  that 
would  result  in  great  good.  I  have  entertained  the  idea  of  ask¬ 
ing  the  Legislature  to  grant  a  small  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  erecting  buildings  on  the  adjoining  block,  which  belongs 
to  this  institution. 

Question.  How  long  does  it  take  a  young  blind  man  to  learn 
the  trades  of  the  shop? 

Answer  We  teach  him  all  along  after  he  is  twelve  years  of 
^ef,until  he  leaves  school,  but  if  he  were  to  stay  in  the  shop 
all  the  time,  beginning  at  sixteen,  he  could  be  well  trained  in  all 
work  in  four  years. 

P*:oPer  to  add  to  my  remarks  by  giving  the  opinions  of 
MrWm;10  a  w  WB-  m,foI'med  concerning  the  wants  of  the  blind. 
remerJ  n  I^a'7ls’,of  Leicester,  England,  makes  the  following 
bhnd  wnrt!*0  1  th®beneflts  t0  be  derived  from  workshops  for 
S  l  irk  11  appeared  to  him  that  the  largest  number 

cin  do  h^Im6  P,00r  Persons  and  that  the  greatest  good  we 
largest  ^n.^ih  f  n0t  con.sls.:t  cllu'dy  in  enabling  them  to  earn  the 
argest  possible  amount  of  money.  We  have  to  think  of  their 
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o-Pnpral  welfare,  their  health,  their  home  happiness,  their  moral 
?nd  spiritual  welfare.  He  would  not  presume  to  teach  those 
present  (for  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  subject)  what 
are  the  best  occupations  for  the  blind.  The  circumstances  and 
places  of  residence  of  the  blind  are  very  different;  but,  for  most 
of  them  he  believed  such  occupations  as  could  be  carried  on  in 
workshops  to  be  the  best.  He  supposed  they  were  all  agreed 
that  the  blind  should  be  treated  as  much  as  possible  m  the  same 
manner  as  those  who  can  see.  Well,  then,  most  sighted  persons 
o-o  daily  to  their  workshops  or  places  of  business,  wlieie  the> 
are  under  supervision.  With  the  permission  of  the  chairman 
he  would  remind  the  meeting  of  some  of  the  advantages  of 
workshops  for  the  blind  by  reading  from  his  note  bo°k  the  notes 
he  made  some  years  ago  for  the  information  of  those  who  wished 

t°  I.16'  Work  rooms,  suitable  as  regards  space,  ventilation,  warmth, 

cleanliness,  etc.,  are  provided.  , , 

2  Proper  tools  are  provided,  without  cost  to  the  blind. 

3’  Good  materials  are  provided  witnout  capital,  ana  wHhout 
loss  of  the  time  of  the  blind,  and  also  without  loss  to  the  blind 

through^ wastenship  ^  convergation  with  those  who  can  see, 

as  well  as  with  blind  persons,  is  secured. 

5  Daily  exercise  and  change  of  air  is  secured  which  im¬ 
proves  their  health,  and  gives  them  confidence  m  walking  about. 

P  6  Their  work  is  done  at  the  right  time  of  the  day;  is  done  bet¬ 
ter 'and  more  quickly,  therefore  larger  earnings  are  made. 

?.  Regular  daily  work  of  the  same  kind  is  secured,  and  with  it 

16fU The1  goods,'  when  made,  are  sold  without  loss  of  the  time  of 
the  blind,  and  without  injury  through  delay  ot  sale. 

9.  The  sale  of  badly  made  goods,  and  the  consequent  mjui >  to 

flip  pautift  of  the  blind,  is  avoided.  .  , , 

10.  The  blind  have  always  before  them  an  object  in  life,  and 

so  think  less  of  their  infirmity.  j 

11.  Their  characters  and  circumstances  are  kno  wn.andassst 
ance  when  needed,  is  more  easily  obtained.  Some  ot  the  band 
have,  through  their  connection  with  our  institution,  received 

gifts,  ^cde|“lps°me  instruction  and  consolation,  each 

day’s  work  being  commenced  with  the  reading,  w 
ment,  of  a  portion  of  the  Bible  and  the  Lord  s  prayer. 

13.  Begging,  or  the  temptation  to  beg,  is  avoided.  M  .  . 

Martin,  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  England  says:  TheiJ|as 

another,  and  to  my  mind  a  most  important  manner  lyvhmh 
the  employing  of  blind  in  institutions  dissociate  traae  irom 
charity! P  HanT  aware  that  in  many  English  hist,tut,onS  as 
been  the  idea  to  teach  a  man  and  then  turn  him  adrift  to  work 
and  find  sale  for  his  productions  as  best  lie  may.  Let  as  'ook  t 
this.  A  basket  maker  has  learned  hu  trade;  * ?  f  e*  r°tfd  too  s 
native  village  and  sits  down  to  work ;  he  gets  fan ly  staged,  too^ 
and  material  being  given  him,  and  a  little  cuole  of  friends  en 
gage  to  aid  him  forward.  The  sun  shines  upon  bunfoiatnne, 
“Poor  fellow,  lie's  blind;  give  him  an  order,  and  woik  flows  in, 
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but  by  and  bye  work  becomes  scarce,  and  he  has  to  take  a  turn 
round  his  customers.  A  few  respond.  How  could  they  refuse? 
After  all,  they  don’t  just  need  a  basket,  but  then  “those  eyes 
which  roll  in  vain,”  they  speak,  and  speak,  his  impressive  claim, 
as  words  can  never  speak  it.  But  (and  I  beg  you  to  look  at  this) 
it  is  charity  which  brings  out  the  order,  and  no  one  better  knows 
this  than  the  man  himself.  Tell  me,  is  he  not  a  beggar?  In 
such  a  case  you  cannot  dissociate  charity  from  trade.  Often¬ 
times  I  know  he  will  have  a  sixpence  tendered  rather  than  an 
order,  and  what  a  temptation  this.  Compare  this  with  the  hard 
working  fellow,  spending  all  his  time  in  the  healthy  atmosphere 
of  the  workshop,  where  every  rod  he  fills  into  its  place,  or  every 
bit  of  work  he  does,  tells  upon  his  wages  at  the  end  of  the  week; 
where  the  work  bell  rings  him  in  to  his  toil,  and  rings  him  off 
home  to  his  wife  and  bairns  with  the  fruit  of  his  labors.  How 
different!  How  much  more  manly!  This  cannot  be  called 
shutting  him  up  in  an  asylum.  I  am  not  here  to  declare  that 
none  of  the  blind  ever  rise  to  eminence  in  music  or  literature, 
but  I  am  bound  to  give  the  result  of  my  experience,  and  say  that 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  the  great  majority  of  the  blind  is  to 
employ  them  industrially  in  institutions  (workshops,  I  prefer  to 
call  them),  and  to  seek  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  depart¬ 
ments  in  which  they  can  be  remuneratively  employed.  This  is 
the  pressing  urgent  work  before  the  friends  of  English  blind.” 

Then  came  Mons.  Lavanchy- Clarke,  of  Paris,  who  said: 


“We  have  over  two  thousand  blind,  able  to  work  in  Paris,  and  we  can 
never  Snd  room  to  teach  so  many  branches  of  trade,-  or  to  keep  the  blind  in 
the  institutions  where  they  have  been  taught.  Therefore,  I  think  we  shall 
have  to  follow  the  system  of  Saxony.  The  difficulty  still  remains  as  to  what 
we  shall  do  with  the  aged  blind.  A  blind  man,  who  had  lost  his  sight  at 
fifty  one  years  of  age,  came  to  me  and  asked  for  something  to  do  in  our  work¬ 
shop,  and  in  about  eight  months  he  was  able  to  make  good  brushes,  and 
he  ean  now  earn  seventeen  francs  a  week  Therefore,  men  over  fifty  years 
can  learn  something  and  do  something.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now  that  he  has 
unished  his  time  with  us,  I  must  not  send  him  home  to  start  there.  He 
asked  me  if  he  could  not  come  every  morning  to  the  workshops,  and  go 
home  at  night.  I  said  'No,’  because  it  is  in  our  regulations  that,  as 
soon  as  a  blind  man  has  acquired  his  education,  he  must  go  home 
m  order  to  make  room  for  another.  But  he  has  no  home  to  work  at, 
and  there  are  several  more  like  him.  I  was  obliged  to  find  a  home  where 
hve  or  six  go  every  morning  to  work.  We  furnish  the  material  and  sell  the 
Hj”' ,  they  manufacture.  We  are  going  to  erect  a  new  building  for  one 
know  d’tand  ?”  S10U  <1  lke  to  ask  wtlat  is  to  be  done  with  those  'nen  who 


When  a  po°r  blind  young  man  leaves  this  institution,  his  head 
is  full  of  information  about  work  he  knows  how  to  do;  hut  then 
us  pockets  are  empty,  and  as  there  are  no  factories  where  he 
oan  find  employment,  he  is  “as  a  ship  at  sea  without  rudder  or 
A  ,op  0X1  tha adjoining  grounds,  well  stocked  with 
f/1*  t-°  8’  a,nd,a,  head  to  manage  it,  would  serve  as  a 
°f  *afet>'  !nf°  which  he  could  drift  ere  the  storms  of  adver- 
fnt'rnd1  d  reaCjj  lum-  IE  the  sh°PS  were  large  enough,  we  could 
omhl  w?frl,-^n,-treiS  .mak!n£  t0  a  greater  extent.  There  he 
for  wno-ea  •  a  living,  just  as  sighted  employes  do  who  work 

for  wages  in  factories;  and  then,  if  sickness  should  come 
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uDon  him,  though  his  wages  would  stop,  he  would  be  cared 
for  without  charge,  and  would  feel  at  home  as  if  he  were  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family;  for  the  managers  and  the  surroundings 
would  be  no  strangers  to  him.  The  blind-the  educated  blind 

_ ask  110t  for  pity,  but  they  cherish  the  kindness  shown  them  by 

the  warm  hearted  friends  in  whose  midst  they  live;  and  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  comforts  of  a  well  known  retreat  and  the  certainty  ot 
work,  rather  than  go  out  and  risk  the  chances, 

‘kTo  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world.” 

Question.  You  have  said  a  good  deal  about  the  boys;  I  would 
like  to  know  what  you  are  doing  for  the  girls? 

Answer.  Not  so  much  as  may  be  done  for  the  boys;.  yet  we 
are  trying  to  do  something.  In  music  generally,  the  girls  suc¬ 
ceed  better  than  the  boys.  Many  of  them  can  learn  to  make 
their  own  clothing,  and  they  are  taught  the  use  ot  a  machine, 
and  how  to  sew  with  a  needle.  They  can  never  take  the  place 
of  seamstresses,  for  they  can  not  work  fast  enough.  They  make 
beautiful  bead  work,  which  to  a  certain  extent  is  saleable,  and 
can  learn  to  do  fancy  work  of  various  kinds;  but  after  all,  e 
are  puzzled  to  find  work  of  some  kind  for  them  to  fr™’  ^ich 
will  be  profitable,  and  enable  them  to  earn  a  support.  To  those 
of  them  who  are  fatherless,  motherless,  poor  and  friendless,  yet 
are  educated,  intelligent,  and  perhaps  accomplished,  and  must 
leave  school  without  a  home  to  go  to,  and  without  one  cent  to 
to  meet  their  coming  wants,  it  would  be  a  blessing  it  a  comfort¬ 
able  place  for  retirement  could  be  secured,  where  they  could  est 
in  security,  not  as  paupers,  but  as  worthy  and  unlucky  beings, 
whose  sole  fault  lies  in  their  misfortunes,  and  vvho  are  not  able, 
as  the  fortunate  are,  to  exclaim  feelings  of  pnde. 

A  trim 

"O  what  a  glory  doth  the  world  put  on 

For  him  who  with  a  fervent  heart  goes  forth 

Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks  ^ 

On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent. 

But  the  heartless  may  say,  “Why  educate  this  class?  Why 
not  leave  them  as  they  are?”  And  the  Generous  and  the  Good 
will  answer,  “I  would  rather  be  a  well  stored  hulk  upon  the 
strand  of  life’s  limitless  sea,  than  be  an  empty,  sai  less  ^lleon 
beaten  by  the  storm  and  lashed  by  the  wave  Depme  ;hem  of 
education,  then,  blind  and  ignorant,  without  ability  to  read  or 
converse,  or  study— as  intelligent,  well  cared  for  invalids  and 
cripples  are  able  to  do-a  blank  upon  the  face  of  nature  the 
poor  being  must  pass  to  the  grave  without  a  chance 
sayings  even  of  her  Creator,  or  understand  and  enJJJ  d 
of  social  intercourse  with  her  fellow  beings:  when  it  s  ‘j  ,  , 

educated,  life’s  spiritual  and  social  beauties  would  unfold,  and 
her  soul  enlightened  by  communion  with  mte Ihgent  beings^ 
would  pass  with  grateful  heart  to  that  Essence  in  ,  ‘  ° 

she  was  created.  ,  ,  ... „nri 

Question.  You  should  by  all  means  have  a  woikshop  ana 
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give  the  blind  work,  so  that  their  status  in  the  future  may  be  a 
certainty;  but,  then,  do  you  not  fear  that  the  Legislature  will 
refuse  the  appropriation? 

Answer.  There  is  but  little  fear  about  it,  for  members  of  the 
Legislature  have  always  been  friends  to  the  blind,  and  have  never 
refused  them  an  appropriation.  A  great  deal  of  pains  is  taken 
to  show  them  everything  when  they  visit  us;  and  when  they  be¬ 
come  satisfied  that  the  affairs  are  moving  smoothly  along,  and 
that  the  money  appropriated  is  being  properly  expended,  they 
are  willing  to  do  anything,  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  for  the 
children,  whose  parents — nearly  all  of  them — are  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people. 

Question.  If  you  were  to  provide  a  workshop  for  the  blind, 
in  which  they  could  find  work  immediately  after  finishing  the 
course  in  school,  would  it  not  estrange  them  from  their  homes, 
and  as  a  consequence  would  they  not  feel  discontented  and  mel¬ 
ancholy? 

Answer.  .  Twelve  years  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  dis¬ 
position  and  habits  of  the  blind  causes  a  decidedly  negative  an¬ 
swer  to  vour  question.  Boys  or  girls  who  have  attended  this 
school  as  many  as  two  sessions,  nearly  always  become  attached 
to  it  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  love  to  return  when  vacation  is 
over.  When  school  is  about  to  close  for  the  summer  vacation 
the  pupils  seem  anxious  to  go  home  to  greet  their  relatives  and 
friends,  but  after  they  have  been  at  home  about  one  month  and 
the  novelty  of  change  has  worn  off,  and  the  petting,  feasting  and 
visiting  around,  which  always  follows  the  return  of  absent  ones, 
have  given  away  to  the  routine  affairs  of  home  life,  and  they  are 
no  longer  considered  new  comers,  the  pupils  begin  to  write  to  in- 
buire  about  what  is  going  on  at  the  institution;  some  remarking 
that  “Things  are  growing  monotonous  over  our  way,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  and  I  wouldn’t  care  much  if  school  should  com¬ 
mence.”  And  many  others  would  say,  “I  have  enjoyed  my¬ 
self,  but  I  don’t  know  exactly  what  to  do  till  school  be¬ 
gins.  Have  you  heard  from  any  of  the  pupils?  I  would  like  to 
know  what  they  are  doing.  To  tell  the  truth  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  old  bell,  in  the  tower,  ring  for  prayers  again.  I  am 
getting  lonesome,  and  my  time  is  not  occupied,:’  The  last  five 
words  is  the  key  note  to  their  condition,  when,  during  vacation, 
they  have  nothing  to  do.  When  they  leave  this  school,  where, 
while  their  time  was  nearly  always  occupied,  life  was  eternal 
sunshine.  They  go  out  without  any  definite  point  in  view,  because 
they  know  they  have  no  means  to  purchase  material  and  tools, 
to  set  themselves  up  in  business;  and  if  they  should  go  home, 
where  th“re  is  no  work  for  them,  idleness  begets  restlessness 
and  misery,  and  they  look  back  with  a  sigh  of  regret  upon  the 
busy  rounds  of  school  work  which  kept  their  minds  free  from 
care.  They  will  know  how  to  work  and  want  to  be  engaged  at 
something,  but  they  can’t  find  anything  to  do.  That  is  their  mis- 
tortune,  but  ltisnot  theirfault.  Then  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
in  the  name  of  common  justice,  let  us  aid  them,  not  by  offer’ ng 
them  a  penny,  but  by  giving  them  work  that  they  may  earn  their 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  In  order  to  make  them  better 
citizens  we  tax  ourselves  to  educate  sighted' children,  who,  when 
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they  ouit  school,  “can  turn  their  hands  to  any  kind  of  work;  then 
shall  we  not  go  a  step  further  with  blind  persons  and  provide  honest 
wa„es  for  them,  that  they  may  become  useful  citizens,  instead  of 
drones  in  the  busy  hive  of  human  life.  A  young  man  who  is 
engaged  in  some  steady  work,  and  believes  that  he  is  trying  to 
make  a  living,  although  groping  his  way  m  darkness,  and  shut  out 
entirely  from  the  beauties  of  nature,  will  be  happy  and  content- 
fed-  for  “  why  should  I,”  exclaims  he,  “  grieve  about  that  which 
I  have  never  known  or  experienced?”  Useful  study  and  regular 
routine  duties  bring  that  pleasure  and  contentment  to  a  blind 
person  which  is  often  denied  to  those  who  are  not  afflicted.  \  ou 
must  not  be  led  to  believe,  however,  that  they  are  so  industri¬ 
ously  inclined  as  to— 


“Work,  work,  work, 

Till  the  hrain  begins  to  swim; 

Work,  work,  work, 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim; 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 
And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream.” 


Question.  What  do  you  do  with  those  who  are  not  under  eight 
nor  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and  have  never  attended  school. 

Answer.  They  are  put  in  the  kindergarten  room,  where  work 
.and  play  are  made  to  harmonize;  where  the  business  is  half 
work,  half  play;  where  fingers,  hands,  arms,  legs  and  heads  are 
put  to  work,  and  made  more  supple;  where  the  little  ones  when 
at  play  are  unconsciously  learning  something  useful;  where  tun, 
frolic,  work  and  laughter  rule  the  hour;  and  where  moroseness 
irritability  of  temper  and  timidity  are  driven  away.  An  eight 
year  old  blind  child,  which  ha?  never  attended  school,  and  has  had 
no  training  at  home,  may  be  represented  as  a 
kindergarten  work,  under  the  careful  guidance  of  a  goojjteacher, 
will  soon  classify  the  little  nondescript,  and  place  it  among  its 
fellow  beings  as  an  object  of  interest,  worthy  of  caie  and  propel 
attention.  Here  its  mind  is  developed,  trained  to  think  and 
gather  ideas.  Its  body,  too,  and  its  limbs  are  taken  in .  hand,  and 
made  to  move  in  obedience  to  the  will.  To  work  up -these >  little 
beings  to  a  standard  that  will  fit  them  for  the  school  i room  is  a 
tremendous  undertaking;  but  teachers,  kmd,  ge  ,  Pc 

teachers,  whose  hearts  are  in  their  work,  and  whose  energy  and 

intelligence  are  equal  to  the  task,  take  the  little  j=y  '  , 

hand  and  gradually  lead  them  mto  gracefuffless  of  motion,  and 
winning  their  childish  hearts,  teach  their  minds  ,  r  q 
letter,  form  and  figure;  and  better  than  all,  how  to  laugh  and 
romp. 
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Little  Ones  in  the  Kindergarten. 


The  citizens  of  our  great  State  are  generous  and  sympatheticr 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  notice  how  their  great  hearts  warm  up  with 
pride  and  sympathy  when  they  step  into  our  kindergarten  rooms, 
and  witness  the  romp  and  work  of  the  little  half-minded,  help¬ 
less  chaps,  as  they  go  through  the  various  exercises  marked  out 
by  the  teacher,  and  observe  what  a  “  good  time  they  are  hav¬ 
ing.”  Little  hands  and  fingers,  hitherto  unfamiliar  with  work, 
are  moving  briskly  about,  placing  cubes  and  other  figures  in  the 
positions  desired,  upon  their  little  tables,  as  they  build  a  house, 
gate  or  castle;  their  owners  regarding  it  as  play,  little  dreaming 
that  there  is  a  master  mind  directing  them  in  useful  work,  giv¬ 
ing  them  ideas  of  form,  measurement  and  distance,  and  famili¬ 
arizing  them  with  many  technical  terms,  and  words  used  in 
conversation.  A  part  of  Froebel’s  system  for  kindergarten  is 
not  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  blind,  because  of  their  ina¬ 
bility  to  distinguish. colors,  and  the  great  expense  necessary  for 
appurtenances  and  apparatus,  but  the  six  **  gifts”  or  exercises 
introduced  by  him  as  a  part  of  the  necessary  apparatus  to  com¬ 
plete  the  course,  may  be  given  the  blind.  The  gifts  are  described 
■  as  follows: 


“  In  the  use  of  each  of  these  an  explanatory  song,  sung  at  first 
by  the  teacher  and  afterwards  by  the  children,  accompanies  each 
exercise  or  game.  The  first  gift  consists  of  six  soft  balls  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colors,  and  a  string;  the  colors  are  red,  blue  and  yellow, 
green,  violet  and  orange.  They  are  moved  horizontally,  verti- 
cally,  and  in  circles,  before  the  infant,  by  the  teacher  or  an  older 
chi  d  who  sings  the  song  explaining  the  motions.  By  these 
balls  the  child  obtains  some  idea  of  form,  size  and  move¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  his  own  individuality.  The  second  a-ift 
ls  a  cube,  a  cylinder,  a  wooden  ball,  a  stick,  and  a  string. 
These  are  rolled,  whirled,  dragged,  and  used  in  a  greSt 
vane  y  o  ways,  and  from  them  the  child  acquires 
iaeas  of  form,  size,  sound,  movement,  and  of  development 
according  to  a  fixed  law.  The  third  gift  is  a  cube  cut 
into  eight  equal  cubes.  These  the  child  arranges  into  other 
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forms  and  receives  new  lessons  in  the  law  of  development,  gets 
a  notion  of  angles,  cubes,  the  laws  of  construction,  and  the 
division  of  units  into  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths.  He  should 
always  be  taught  to  construct  from  the  center  The  fourth  gift 
is  a  cube  divided  into  eight  equal  planes.  In  the  use  of  this  the 
children  unite  around  a  table,  and  construct -together  their  build- 
ino-s  and  other  objects.  By  means  of  this  and  the  preceding 
eifts  the  alphabet  and  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic 
Ind  geometry  may  be  taught.  The  fifth  gift  is  an  extension  of 
the  third;  the  cube  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  small  cubes,  an 
three  of  these  are  divided  diagonally  into  halves,  and  three  into 
quarters.  This  introduces  the  triangle,  and  gives  scope  for  the 
construction  of  the  arch  and  other  architectural  objects,  and  for 
practical  perspective.  The  sixth  gift  is  an  extension  o 
fourth,  the  cube  being  divided  into  twenty-seven  planes  of 
which  six  are  again  divided-three  in  hight  and  three  in  breadth 
In  the  use  of  these  the  children  are  taught  to  build  hom  the 
teacher’s  dictation.  A  seventh  gift  is  added,  contamm  all  the 
the  last  four.  To  these  gifts  are  .«taeq«entL^o,ned 
movable  lines,  or  plaiting  sticks,  which  are  also  used  tor  con 
struction  being  united,  when  necessary,  by  softened  peas  past- 
board,  and  tissue  paper,  to  be  combined  into  fiS^es  and  objects, 
and  soft  clay  for  modelling,  m  which  gunyoi  the  children  be 
come  very  expert.  Drawing  m  the  net— that  is,  on  a  slate  tur 
rowed  into  squares-and  subsequently  on  paper  ruled  with  a 
pale  ink  in  squares,  and  painting  m  the  net.  are  also  introduced. 
The  gymnastic  exercises  are  still  plays,  of  winch  there  are  a 
great  variety,  intended  to  develop  all  the  muscles;  these,  too,  are 
mi  accompanied  bv  songs  explanatory  and  instructive. 

KtadeTgarten  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  blind,  because  its  meth¬ 
ods  are  the  best  to  develop  the  latent  lntMigencejf  t  e 
half  minds  which  has  lain  dormant  so  long.  The  intimate 
relationship — during  so  long  a  time  each  day— between  thechib 
dren  and  a  superior  mind,  which  directs  them  as  they  take  th 
gifts  will  surely  bring  sparks  from  the  halt  smothered  coals  of 
fheinfflecSiTthere  Is  Anything  of  that  kind  hi  the  heads  of 
the  little  ones.  Their  little  explanatory  songs,  so  frequently 
sung,  attune  their  ears,  while  they  are  young,  to  pleasant  and 
harmonious  sounds.  The  use  of  the  balls,  g®o“etrio  %ures 
etc.,  keep  the  hands  and  fingers  in  constant  moment  and 

shows  that  each  finger  maybe  used  at  will.  .^uehodv  ad 
other  exercises  educate  them  m  movements  of  the  body,  an 
after  a  while,  a  gradual  development  takes  place. 

Question.  Do  you  give  moral  training  of  any  kind  to  your 
students?  and  if  you  do,  are  you  not  afraid  ot  being  charged 

WAnswCeriiaWegHe  them  moral  training  in  the  best  way  we 
can.  The  present  Superintendent  is  not  a 

but  he  was  raised  and  educated  in  tne  midst  ot  Protestant  ren 
gious  influences,  and  is  so  deeply  imbued  with  th®  ™pr®SfS1K 
nf  vouth  on  this  subject  that,  whether  he  is  a  piofessoi  of  ieli 
glol  o,  not  he  Xres  to  the  idea  that  the  Bible: .hotik be  read 
in  schools,  and  that  its  moral  code  shouid  be  taught  to  every 
pupil.  How  dissenters  from  orthodoxy  can  find  objection  to  the 
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teaching  of  a  moral  code,  than  which  there  is  no  superior,  he 
has  never  been  able  to  understand.  The  public  schools  have 
kicked  the  Bible  out  at  the  back  door,  and  a  long  train  of  evils 
may  be  the  result  of  it;  whereas,  in  this  school  the  Bible  is  read 
regularly  every  day,  and  every  pupil  respects  its  teachings.  But 
doctrines  are  not  taught,  for  there  is  not  a  pupil  in  this  school  that 
knows  the  Superintendent’s  opinions  about  any  religious  subject; 


and  they  shall  never  know  them.  In  this  connection,  while  on 
the  subject  of  moral  training,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  perhaps,  to  re¬ 
late  a  little  of  his  experience,  which  to  many  may  be  amusing, 
and. even  interesting.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  his  career  in  this 
institution,  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  high  strung  in  words 
and  deeds,  impatient,  and  frequently  thoughtless  in  his  remarks, 
but  when  he  got  into  this  institution,  and  carefully  observed 
everything  for  the  day.  he  went  silently  and  thoughtfully  to  his 
room  for  the  night.  He  sat  without  a  word  for  a  whiie.  then 
suddenly  told  his  wife  that  he  had  seen  enough  to  satisfy  him 
that  hs  must  change  his  disposition  or  resign.  Impatience  and 
high  temper  would  never  do  in  a  place  like  this.  Reflection 
caused  him  to  conclude  to  control  himself  ;  pride  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  reminded  him  that  it  would  be  more  honorable 
to  educate  himself  to  self  control,  than  to  withdraw  from  a  po- 
S'twn  he  had  once  accepted.  But  as  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  church,  nor  a  professor  of  religion,  he  was  puzzled  to  know 
what  he  should  do  in  the  part  he  would  assume,  in  giving 
moral  instruction.  He  knew  that  he  must  go  among  the  pupils 
regularly,  at  stated  periods,  to  read  and  lecture  to  them;  but 
how  to  get  over  the  custom  of  having  prayers  every  morning 
and  night,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  so  long,  and 
which  he  regarded  as  eminently  proper,  was  the  point  to  bridge 
°^;u  ‘i®  never  prayed  aloud,  and  doubted  verv  seriously 
whether  he  could  get  up  to  a  very  respectable  standard,  and 
whether  it  would  not  appear  out  of  place  for  a  man  to  lead  in 
prayer  for  a  school,  when  the  scholars  knew  that  he  was  not 
religious.  The  first  Friday  night  that  he  went  among  them 
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(for  twelve  years  he  has  gone  among  them  on  Friday  Saturday, 
ind  Sunday  nights)  he  frankly  told  them  of  the  difficulty  that 
he  was  laboring  under:  but  remarked,  that  as  they  were  nearly 
all  Hkt  himself— out  of  the  pale  of  the  church  he  would  compro¬ 
mise  the  matter  by  following  the  advice  of  his  honored  old 
father  who  had  frequently  said  to  him  upon  this  subject. 

Fven  when  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  church,  I  always 
repeated  the  Lord’s  prayer  before  I  went  to  sleep  at  night; 

I  do  so  now,  and  I  advise  you  to  do  it,  whether  you  should 
ever  profess  religion  or  not.  To  repeat  the  Lord  s  prayer  at 
ll t  time  will  never  do  you  any  harm;  it  will  beget  a  good 
habit  which  can  never  lead  to  anything  but  good  results. 
“Now”  said  the  superintendent,  “whenever  I  come  among 
vou  I  shall  read  you  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  as  I  would  from  a 
history  then  we  must  all  kneel  down  and  repeat  the  Lords 
prayer  each  one  for  himself.”  They  were  delighted  with  the 
proposition,  and  those  who  did  not  know  it,  went  to  work  to  com¬ 
mit  the  words  of  the  prayer  to  memory;  and  so  from  that  night 
till  now,  the  custom  prevails  in  this  institution.  He  adopted  the 
idea  of  having  all  to  join  him  in  repeating  the  words,  for  he  had 
observed,  that  when  the  principal  teacher  prayed  aloud  foi  all- 
some  of  the  little  blind  fellows  were  either  asleep,  or  were  tick¬ 
ling  one  another;  but  his  plan  broke  that  up  for  the  Lords 
prayer  is  very  short,  and  each  one  must  attend  to  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  The  Superintendent  does  net  believe  that  he  has  injured 
himself  or  the  pupils  by  this  course;  but  on  the  contrary  the  pu¬ 
pils  instead  of  disliking  the  exercises  never  wilfully  stay  away , 
and  he  never  has  anyone  to  punish  for  remissness  on  that  ac¬ 
count  He  requested  the  various  ministers  to  preach  here,  alter¬ 
nately  every  Sabbath  afternoon  at  3  o’clock,  and  they  have  done 
so  for  kbout about  eleven  years.  Is  this  what  we  call  endanger¬ 
ing  the  school  by  sectarianism ?  If  so,  we  had  better  sectarianize 
the  public  schools  for  a  while,  and  allow  a  code  of  morals  of 
some  kind  to  be  read  to  the  pupils  Possibly JJiose  that  object 
to  the  Bible  and  for  whose  account  it  is  kept  out  of  the  schools, 
would  not  object  to  readings  from  Tom  Payne  s  ‘  Age  of  Reason^ 
for  the  law  is  silent  in  regard  to  trash  of  that  nature  Some 
time  ago  a  citizen  of  this  city;  a  man  of  education  and  reti  e 
ment,  one  of  the  trustees  ot  the  city  schools  a  most  active  and 
positive  friend  of  the  public  schools,  visited  this  institution  and 
took  occasion  to  attend  prayers  in  the  chapel.  According  to 
custom,  the  roll  was  called;  a  hymn,  with  pipe  organ  accompa¬ 
niment,  was  sung;  a  chapter  was  read  from  the  B ibl le ,  th ie 
teachers  and  pupils  all  knelt  and  repeated  the  Lord  s  pray^, 
after  which,  from  voice  and  organ,  came  the  noble  antl  em, 
“Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,”  sung  by  all  the  pupils.  Ihe  gentle 
man  remarked,  as  the  pupils  filed  out,  that  lie  was  so  much  im 
pressed  with  the  exercises  he  thought  the  public  schools  should 
follow  the  custom,  for  there  was  no  sectarianism  about  it  Some 
times,  instead  of  repeating  the  words  the  of  prayer,  they ^  chant 
them,  with  organ  accompaniment.  We  have  Sun  | 

even-  Sabbath  morning,  during  which  the  siiporintendent  reads 
and  lectures  to  the  advanced  class,  on  Jewish  history -J^tiquities, 
etc.,  and  merely  reads  some  parts  of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments, 
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in  a  walk  these 
of  the  trees  in  the 


but  doctrinal  points  are  avoided,  except  to  answer  questions 
asked  for  information. 

Question.  I  notice  that  when  moving  about 
totally  blind  children  will  avoid  the  be 
lawn.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Answer.  Every  youth  totally  blind  will  not  do  that.  It  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  his  or  her  age,  and  mental  con¬ 
dition.  A  new  pupil  whose  mind  is  undeveloped,  even  though 
he  move  often  among  the  trees,  will  now  and  then  run  against 
a  tree  or  other  object,  but  an  intelligent  blind  youth,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  lawn,  will  go  around  it,  partly  because  he 
knows  its  location,  as  he  has  a  more  intelligent  idea  of  locality, 
and  partly  because  of  an  unknown  reason.  Take  a  totally  blind 
boy  into  the  lawn  and  walk  around,  turning  him  around  fre¬ 
quently,  then  suddenly  stop  him,  and  getting  yourself  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  tree  call  for  him  to  come  to  you.  He  starts 
promptly,  but  when  he  gets  within  about  two  feet  of  the  tree  he 
turns  to  one  side  and  comes  around  to  you.  You  say,  “  What 
did  you  do  that  for?”  He  replies,  “You  didn’t  want  me  to  run 
against  the  tree,  did  you?”  “But  how  do  you  know  that  there 
is  a  tree  there?  “I  really  can’t  say,  but  I  knew  there  was 
something  in  the  way.”  One  kttte. intelligent  fourteen  year  old 
girl  was  tried  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  question,  “How  did 
you  know  that  there  was  an  object  in  your  way?”  she  replied, 
“I  really  do  not  know,  but  somehow  the  atmosphere  seems  to 
get  thicker  about  my  face  when  I  get  close  to  a  tree.”  If  this 
as  some  suppose,  is  due  to  facial  perception,  then  the  child’s 
remark  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  nerves  of  the  face  must 
surely  be  impressed  in  some  manner,  either  by  the  shadow  of 
the  tree,  imperceptible  though  it  be  to  vision,  or  possibly  by  ex¬ 
halations  from  its  body.  *  J 

Question.  I  notice  that  you  have  some  very  small  children 
here,  who  seem  to  move  about  the  house  and  yard  with  perfect 
ease,  and  yet  no  one  leads  them;  do  you  never  have  any  one  to 
conduct  them  around?  J 

fi„f,nswe,r'  ,.A1j  ^ind  children  must  be  shown  around  during  the 
first  week,  that  they  may  learn  the  different  parts  of  the  build- 

®roun,d.s;  but  afterwards,  they  are  made  to  shift  for 
findth  •  ’  al\d  S00n  fc(lulre  the  habits  of  older  pupils,  and 

ft  their  meals,  to  bed,  and  to  any  other  place  they 

hohWfitV  '  ^  ,  pupllf  nearly  always  have  the  bad  habit  of 

holding  their  hands  in  front,  for  protection,  and  they  would 

±fy8a®eVa^^awkwardly°a  this  account,  if  they  were  not 
advised  to  hold  their  hands  naturally  when  moving  a'bout  Pa 

TY  nee[ec,tful  of  their  blind  children  when  they  a, e 
?r  Pref.emnff  to  let  them  do  just  as  they  please  rather  than 
wil? r”  a,nI  w,ay\  Tllis  course  is  cruelty  to  the  child  who 
A  fpwlHH3  fiee-  1 16  bac  e®ects  °f  the  parent’s  mistaken  kindness 

beenl  d  hod ifffr,fre  or  brou,Sht  to  us,  who  have  never 

!  00a  toja  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  who  have 

a^d  bod?er  So°mfe0rmiife^fuliy  Ugly  movement!’ of  their  limbs 
forwards  or  ,  Slt  a,nd.,rock  thelr  bodies  backwards  and 

„„„  •  >  8’  or  to  one  side;  and  others  will  throw  ud  their  he-irl<  in 
one  side,  screw  up  their  mouths,  and  roll  up  their  sightless  eye^ 
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balls ;  another  '^^llSd  an^bowto^the  right  f^oTin  rapW 
his  face;  others  ag  sometimes  an  hour,  without  mter- 

succession  for  halt  astonishment  to  see  them  keep  up 

mission,  and  it  1S  ,  t;me  They  do  not  like  to  be  told 

these  m° vemen  s  o  •  g  bother  them  about  it.”  Blind  child- 

of  it,  for  Pa  ancl  •„  „mall  surely  have  mothers  who  really 

red  of  this  class,  which  is  ^^sureiy  ^  &  father  or  mother 

care  but  little  or '  •  these  unnatural  habits  of  the  child, 

will  stand  by  and  obsl  °hreak  them  up?  We  break  them  up 

without  making  any  effo  “?' care not  bv  punishment,  but 
after  the  child  has  come  under  o^^m)  ^  Qf  ^  habits. 

by  constantly  watching  •  t  overcome  them,  for  the 

Sometimes  it  requires  several  sessions rtoo  ^  ntg  have  full 

child  partially  relapses  i^^catio  ,{  vacationPdoes  this  class  of 
control  ovei  it.  the  ver  for  they  frequently  unlearn 

blind  persons  no  g  .  them’during  a  nine  months  session, 
much  that  we  have  done  for  them  our ■  g  blind  it  is  better 

Question.  In  order,  theib  *9.  T”  y0Ung?  Is  it  difficult, 
for  them  to  be  senU° S them  to  f chool  ? 
then,  to  persuade  their  parent at  '  £  they  are  very  young— 
Answer.  They  should  be  sent  * tl/en,  if  they  are  very 
even  as  early  as  eight  ^^“  ovements  of  the  limbs  or  body,  we 
awkward,  or  have  any  ug ,  J  and  calisthenics,  limber  them 

can,  with  the  aid  of  kmdergarte  tural  The  old  maxim 

up  and  make  their  moveme  t.  ^  inc]jne»  as  far  as  the 

that  ‘‘As  the  twig  is  bent  so  ^antlv  verified  in  these  cases; 
body  is  concerned,  is  be  g  h  finished  his  course  m  this 
for  after  the  htt'e  halt  Deing  free  from  all  the  deform- 

‘S  of  b0ond?Vhid“wb»beJ»as  a  <£*  W-  «* 

ance  of  being  an  idiot.  been  s0  long  and  so 

tsss  rs#*#*? -trsi  “f  c“rel  “““ 


id eS«.  s- ■■  ti» 

mothers  to  teach  them  .have  oo  wMch  afflicts  a  child. 


most 


mothers  to  which afflicts  a  child,  the 

greater  the  deficiency,  of  any  £  >  ded  on  its  training;  but 

greater  the  pains  which  should  De i  exp  d  jt  j  have  to  urge 

mothers  can  never  be  d  children  to  this  school;  and  yet 

many  parents  to  send  their  at  all.  They  cannot 

there  are  some  who  will  not  se  a  and  naturally  dread  to 
understand  what  kind  of ^  a  pla,  tl  when  they  have  once 

send  their  children  awaj  from  nome^.id  ^  se8Bion>  they  are 

seen  the  place,  or  have _  se  e  find  that  there  are  some  big 

satisfied  and  fear  no  long  •  ythe;r  uttle  ones  unceasingly, 

hearts  here  who  will  watch  over  in  sickness  tenderly 

who  will  look  after  them  m  b®|$.\verish  little  heads  giving 

ssrs  who  d  — 

»»«>■»''  ti»'  ”“st  e“- 
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mies  are  their  mothers,  who.  through  natural  but  mistaken  love, 
keep  them  at  home  for  mother’s  comfort:,  forgetting  that  she  is 
unconsciously  allowing  another  misfortune — ignorance  and  de¬ 
formity — to  come  upon  it.  If  the  mother  live  long  enough  to  see 
the  child  reach  manhood  or  womanhood  the  wreck  will  be  before 
her.  Blind  and  ignorant  and  deformed,  the  being — half  being — 
stands  before  her,  the  work  of  her  own  creation.  Can  she  look 
upon  her  own  work  with  satisfaction?  Can  she  bear  that  half 
being’s  reproaches  if  it  should  turn  upon  her  and  say:  “Why 
did  you  keep  me  at  home  and  prevent  me  from  being  educated? 
You  loved  me,  did  you?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  me 
if  you  had  loved  me  less?  My  father  is  old  and  feeble;  you  both 
must  soon  pass  away,  and  who  then  will  lore  a  thing  'like  me, 
whose  parents  have  left  me,  a  pitiful  object  upon  a  pitiless 
world.  You  leave  me  in  despair,  with  the  shadow  of  a  starless 
night  thrown  over  the  world,  and  without  a  friend  I  must  move 
alone.” 

Question.  I  find  that  you  have  a  great  many  little  ones,  and 
they  romp  and  play  as  though  they  were  perfectly  happy.  Is 
this  happiness  real?  Is  it  the  result  of  kind  treatment  good 
food  and  careful  attention?  Or  is  it  the  result  of  training  for 
“ appearance  sake?" 

Answer.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  train  a  large  number  of 
children  to  appear  happy  when  they  are  not  well  treated.  A 
half  starved  bird  will  not  sing,  and  a  child  will  not  laugh, 
whistle  or  rojnp.  when  its  stomach  is  pinched  with  hunger  and 
harsh  words  greet  it  On  every  side.  Plenty  to  eat,  mild  but  firm 
discipline,  affectionate  notice,  and  plenty  of  room,  will  put  a 
blind  child  to  whistling,  laughing  and  romping,  in  spite  of  the 
darkness  which  surrounds  it.  As  it  is  occasionally  charged  that 
the  inmates  of  these  public  institutions  are  not  properly  fed 
come  with  them  to  breakfast  and  see  them  march  single  file  to 
their  seats.  They  may  call  for  coffee,  tea  or  milk,  for  drink- 
oat  meal  with  milk  and  sugar  is  in  their  soup  plates;  then  they 
are  helped  to  beef  steak,  grits  or  hominy,  hot  biscuit,  butter  and 
syrup.  At  dinner  you  will  see  them  helped  to  soup,  or  butter- 
mi  k,  roast  meat  of  some  kind,  cabbage,  peas  or  beans,  snap 
beans.  Irish  or  sweet  potatoes-the  latter  served  up  with  butter 
and  sugar  is  their  delight— pickles,  corn  bread,  baker’s  bread, 
wl  dessert  every  other  day.  Supper  is  a  light  meal,  at  which 
sionahv6  ???  ,blscult»  butter,  syrup,  milk,  tea  or  coffee.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  at  this  meal,  we  serve  their  great  dish—  chili  con  came 

abPlvP?onW|lthFmeat)'~«a  M,exicaa  dish,  of  which  they  are  remark¬ 
ably  fond.  Every  Sunday  evening  they  have  a  lunch  of  cold 
ham  and  p,ckle  sandwiches,  and  a  relish  of  tea  cakes  There 

on  Sta?/diher  rltlCTK  of.,00<1  glven  them  at  v;trious  times;  but 
fTmwin  |d  y  ’  llkf  Thanksgiving.  Christmas,  second  of  March 
(Independence  day)  and  Commencement  day.  they  must  have  a 

thelTe  .'  r;;-  Doi/t  frown  when  we  mention  hot  biscuit 

1 : ,  are  carefully  made.  and  then  you  know  southern  children 

p.Vr  and  feel  ”  ke!,°6ive  ]t  to  therai  f<»'  they  are  hap. 
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A  chfld  S  rXfcted  to  ...V  eat,  will  digest  mote 
ot  health.  „  hPoi  and  will  romp  the  better  for  it. 

easily  the  food  it  likes  be.  ,  .  to  eat  with  reference 

play  gtoundl^uneocumbered  with  disappointment  mni  longings 

^asr^’s-JS  ‘ Ss » te  h“rty 

zgxrssstz 

food,  for  they  need  good  rich  blood  to  ^  the  bestof  coffee, 
strength.  Although  they  ge  '  ,  _  i  keeping  the  keys 

tea,,  milk,  sugar,  meats,  feeStoemTn0  about  five 

and  preventing  waste,  we  mai  aB  -t  pt  does  0ne  good 

dollars  and  thirty  cents  a  .month  per  capita.^  it  uo^  ^  .8  eat 

to  give  a  little  helpless  child. pie  ,y  Sum  thanks  by  jumping 
and  enjoy  it,  for  tha  little  one  a lw. ,s ™turn thante,  f 

>*  “»■">' of 

lh^,’Sr  A? ™ate  on  the 

explains  a  matter  which  the  p  of  ordinary  means  can- 

the  reasons  should  be  given.  A.  p  Cow,  but  if,  from 

not  pay  full  value  for  a  fine  blooded  horse^ ^  offfired  for  one 
force  of  circumstances,  eithei  ‘base  jt.  It  is  a  rule  of 

third  of  its  value,  the  person  could  p >  »  specially  when  it  is  a 
trade  that  the  greatei  tlJ®  quantity  >  Private  citizens 

wholesale  transaction,  the  cheape  I  half  or  fifteen 

pay  for  tenderloin  of  .bee*  ^out  twelve  ™ne(jeB8ary>  but  be- 
cents  per  pound,  not  because  it  is  g  Under  the  contract 
cause  they  endure  lt,r®t^*  fe"  oidfee,  etc.,  for  these  public 
law  those  who  turuish  bee  <  ’  t roller  sealed  proposals  or 

institutions  must  ““4  "Punish  fflesii^d  articles  at  certain 

pricesWhAselthereyis  active. con^etithm,  tonderioi^beef,  Jorfin^ 

toCven8and  a  haff  fente  per  pound.  The  best  brands  of  flour 
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are  put  up  at  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  per  barrel  less 
than  for  private  individuals,  and  thus  it  runs  throughout  the  list. 

Why,  then,  should  we  ask  for  the  shank  or  neck,  when  we  can 
get  the  best  parts  for  nearly  one-half  the  price  paid  by  private 
citizens?  Blind  persons  do  not  handle  a  knife  and  fork  as  easily 
as  sighted  persons;  and  when  we  give  them  tough  beef  they  are 
ready  to  ask:  “  Why  make  the  job  for  us  so  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult?”  There  is  another  reason  for  asking  for  first-class  articles 
— “they  go  farther.”  An  intelligent  baker — and  we  have  consulted 
with  many  of  them — will  inform  you  that  good  flour  makes 
more  bread  and  better  bread.  A  good  cook  will  tell  you  that  the 
best  quality  of  Rio  coffee  is  free  from  adulteration,  as  the  grains 
are  whole  and  unmixed  with  pieces  of  stone,  bark,  leaves,  etc. 
Therefore,  when  we  advertise  and  call  for  certain  articles  of  the 
best  quality,  we  find  it  easier  to  discover  whether  the  goods 
delivered  are  the  kind  we  call  for,  and  that  they  last  as  long  and 
give  better  satisfaction.  Economy  does  not  dictate  that  we  must 
buy  the  meanest  articles  for  the  lowest  price,  but  that  we  must 
buy  good  articles  and  then  prevent  waste.  Careless  manage¬ 
ment  begets  more  extravagance  than  the  high  prices  of  first-class 
provision's. 

Question.  By  the  way,  when  a  totally  blind  person  who  has 
never  had  sight,  is  suddenly  operated  upon  and  given  good  sight, 
can  he  or  she  recognize  by  sight  objects  formerly  known  only 
by  touch  ? 

Answer.  They  cannot.  They,  of  course,  handle  every  object 
within  reach,  and  the  touch  impresses  them  with  an  idea  of 
their  shape,  form,  etc.,  yet  when  they  look  upon  them,  without 
the  aid  of  touch,  they  cannot  name  them,  or  distinguish  one 
form  from  another.  We  operated  upon  a  fourteen  year  old  blind 
girl  for  cataract,  who  previous  to  the  operation  could  tell  a 
watch  by  feeling  of  it.  When  the  effects  of  the  chloroform  had 
passed  away,  she  sent  for  the  superintendent,  and  when  he  had 
entered  the  room,  she  exclaimed,  ‘‘Oh,  doctor,  I  can  see  every- 
thing,  }'et  she  did  not  know  his  face.  He  showed  her  his  watch 
and  opened  it.  but  held  it  so  far  away  that  she  could  not  notice 
the  ticking.  She  tried  hard,  and  failed  to  recognize  it;  but  the 
moment  she  had  it  in  her  hands,  she  said.  “  Why,  it’s  a  watch- 
what  a  goose  I  was  not  to  know  it.  How  pretty  it  is.”  “What” 
said  he,  “do  you  mean  by  pretty?”  “Why,  it’s  nice;  that  is 
what  I  mean.  Yes;  but  what  do  you  mean  by  nice?”  “Oh 
doctor  I  don  t  know  just  now  what  I  mean  by  pretty  and  nice.’ 

shall  learn  that  hereafter,  from  observation  and  conversation- 
tor  I  can  observe  now.”  We  had  operated  upon  three  children 
L°“  fan?,1y>  a«d  g‘ven  sight  to  all  three.  Their  father,  whose 
tion  th^[  knew,  bI touch'  came  t0  take  them  home  for  the  vaca- 
and  tod-  though  hey  went  close  to  him,  as  he  sat  in  the  parlor, 
old  ™  °k  g?T-i  ook,at  his  face,  they  did  not  know  him  The 
him  andTw  |ke  a  ?hlld  vvhe,n  he  found  that  they  did  not  know 

tohim  R  J  r1?*!  to  t,he  superintendent  rather  than  go 

to  mm.  But  immediately,  when  bp  priori  ninnri  •(  vru.,  don’t 

they 


immediately,  when  he  cried  aloud,  “  Why,  d 
/  with  a  cry  of  jov,  recognizing  his  voice  t 

l  c  nr  1  o  r  1 M  . . . 1 . . .  -i  i  ,  .  ...  .  > 


you  know  me 

T1,'US  l*Y  sou n <1  and  touch,  the  blind" recog¬ 
nize  JN atui e  and  her  works;  but  they  can  neve  '  - 


rer  appreciate  the 
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science  of  sensations,  or  derive  pleasure  from  a  contemplation 
of  the  works  of  nature,  or  the  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts.  Any 
one  who  has  read  Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
will  remember  his  answer  to  Molyneux  on  this  subject. 

Question.  What  about  your  sleeping  arrangements.  D9  you 
put  the  pupils  in  dormitories,  or  do  you  put  them  by  pairs  in 
small  rooms? 


Sleeping  Apartment. 

Answer.  It  is  preferable  to  have  large  dormitories,  in  which 
we  can  put  as  many  as  sixteen  or  eighteen.  In  a  warm  climate 
like  this  better  ventilation  can  be  obtained  by  having  lar 
rooms  in  which  a  great  many  windows  and  doors  can  be  built 
than  by  having  the  same  space  cut  up  into  numerous  little 
rooms  to  each  of  which  there  would,  perhaps  be  but  one  win¬ 
dow.  Two  healthy  pupils  are  put  m  one  bed,  foi  none  but 
healthy  ones  lodge  together,  and  it  is  a  bettei  plan  thai 
have  a  single  bed  for  each  pupil.  If  two  little  brothers,  or  two 
little  sisters,  can  sleep  together  at  home  without hnjury,  why 
cannot  two  persons  sleep  together  in  an  lnstitutio  .  .L, 

cultivates  feelings  of  friendship,  and  a  disposition  to  ymld  to  the 
comforts  of  others.  The  other  plan  teaches  a  child  from  the 
cradle  to  always  regard  its  own  comfort,  and  cu  tivates  in  t  ^ 
bosom  a  disposition  to  avoid  sharing  anything  with  others  ae 
siring  always  to  act  alone,  as  far  as  possible,  ® T  5/  th 

H'he  rich  may  follow  this  custom,  and  can  peipetuate  it  it  tl  ey 
remain  rich^biit  in  this  democratic 

nrevail  especially  in  institutions  like  this.  But  there  is  anot  , 
^mt  a  very  important  advantage,  in  having  large  rooms. J. 
vicious  person  is  generally  ot  a  vigorous,  pdl  •  c  desires 
ivp  disDosition  under  nccirly  cill  circumstcincGS,  «  *-  .  \ 

toleadf will°lriquentlv succeed. 

nerann  i<*  generally  more  passive  in  his  natuie,  ana  is  not  ug 
gressive  unless  aroused.  If  two  boys  be  placed  ir 1  a .  room,  one 
vicious  and  the  other  conscientious  and  pure,  the  result,  it  t  e 
remain  together  long-will  bn  that  the  former wi  mfh.ie|ie  the 
latter.  The  vicious  boy  with  his  seciet,  sinfu  <■ 
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beastly  ideas,  will  soon  overturn  conscientious  scruples,  and  the 
honorable  boy  will  be  lost.  But  in  a  large  room,  where  virtue 
largely  predominates,  the  vicious  few  would  run  but  a  short 
career  before  some  one  would  expose  them.  A  young  man  in 
this  institution  had  a  vicious  habit,  and  his  companion  would 
not  expose  him,  but  several  others,  who  were  in  the  same  room, 
became  disgusted,  and  acquainted  me  with  the  facts,  after  re¬ 
peatedly  warning  the  young  man  to  desist.  A  student  may 
be  disagreeably  overbearing  and  mean  in  conduct  towards 
his  mate,  if  they  room  together,  and  the  Superintendent  may 
never  hear  of  it;  but  in  a  large  dormitory  some  generous  pupil 
would  readily  inform  him  of  the  matter,  and  the  tyranny  could 
be  prevented.  Under  this  plan  the  expense  of  bedding  is  less 
than  one-half. 

Question.  Do  you  give  them  any  regular  exercise? 


Girls  Exercising  with  Dumb  Bells. 


Answer.  For  one  hour  in  the  morning  the  boys  exercise, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher,  in  calisthenics,  and  from  four 
to  five  o’clock  the  girls  take  the  same  exercise.  During  the 
exercises  the  pupils  use  dumb  bells,  wands,  rings  and  Indian 
clubs;  and  they  learn  to  go  through  the  different  movements 
with  ease  and  precision.  Some  of  the  figures  consist  of  marches 
and  free  gymnastics.  On  account  of  their  inability  to  get  out 
and  about,  freely  in  the  open  air,  blind  persons,  unless  forced  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  are  weaker  physically  than  sighted 
persons.  For  this  reason  physical  training  is  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  long  walks  of 
even  surface  where  the  pupils  could  exercise  regularly  in  the 
open  a,r,  regardless  of  mud  and  slop.  The  calisthenic  exercise 
t>,  lclrdly  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  a  normal  condition  physically. 

,.ec*u.ca*;l<fn  should  be  co-ordinate  with  all  other  kinds 
bn  ^  L10atl°n  schools  of  this  kind,  and  this  institution  should 
tbo  i  ,?r®ater  facilities  for  the  improvement  of  the  physique  of 
m.iilrv  Wi'en  w?  set  hold  of  a  small  blind  child,  w'e  want  it 
?h  ™u,ch  “)r  physical  training  during  the  first  few  years  as  for 
and  cn?”  b°°m;  an',i  f0,r  ,tha‘  ^ason  we  put  it  in  kindergarten 
physfque th  CS’  Wh'ch  help  Partially  to  improve  the  child’s 

Some  of  the  blind,  before  and  at  the  time  they  enter  this 
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iinnl  are  round-shouldered  and  stooping,  and  walk  with  their 
feet  far  anlr  their  toes  turned  out  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
i®et  ,“L7tL ’imees  stiff'  the  fingers,  in  some  instances,  stand¬ 
ing  all  apart,  Calisthenics  and  the  minor  military  evolutions  aid 
mg  all  aPf'^'  -  i,  ■  unl.aveling  kinks  of  awkwardness  and 

US  .UafLCmitiesy  We  have  plenty  of  nice  desks,  with  good 
Eacks  which  serve  a  good  purpose  when  the  students  are  stu  y- 
in2"  but  quite  active  exercise  is  the  one  thing  needful. 

Indian  clubs  and  dumb  bells  wands .and l  rings  are jused  and 

free ^nasties  .Pouring 

rs£fn^^«’o7S^  ££ 

creased  but  equable  flow  of  blood  throughout  the  vascular  sys- 
i„  the  south  to  select  or  secure  a  care  o  ly  ■»  °ho„i, 

£  4*388  ittKT^W-ss.s 

Lire  an  impartial  history  for  your  pupils,  or  state  that  ™u  a 
“aS”*  aSh*a?«  s?r™v  menlioSetl  i  very  imporun. subject, 

£Lv.u§rtS'i's  is*  p  sj$u  4iri  «stei% 

nourished  in  the  bosoms  of  those 

minds  to  be  influenced  by  reading  Nation  of  the  political 

tics  of  Which,  were  abuse  and  mlsfcfntf '^rictly Impartial 
and  warlike  actions  ot  their  anoestor||  A  ®ittenb  y  her  ene- 
history  of  any  nation  or  section  was  ne  impartially  con- 

mies.  It  is  difficult  even  for  a  neutra  tojnte  -by  ;ts 

cerning  the  causes  ot  a  war,  or  o  •  ,  f  lbe  neutral  was 

operations.  Because  at  the  outset,  the  mind  ot  Wionea  ^  ^ 

prejudiced  in  favor  ot  one  Side  or  the  omestic  institutions- 

dilections  for  the  form  ot  government,  o  t  e  dom< ^«‘-  ,n8  f  a  war 
of  a  country.  His  statements  of  the  ™ \  and  deduc- 

ss-sr^Kfis. “fpS-t. 

any  contest  bo.woon  those 

countries. 
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After  the  war  for  our  independence,  our  forefathers  placed  his- 
tories  of  that  war  in  the  hands  of  their  children;  but  the}' were 
written  by  their  own  countrymen,  and  were  so  bitterly  partisan 
that  American  children  came  to  regard  the  British  as  monsters 
in  human  form.  But  reverse  the  picture.  Suppose  that  Great 
Britain  had  overcome  us,  and  our  ancestors,  like  suppliant  tools, 
had  placed  British  histories  in  the  schools  for  their  children  to 
study,  the  result  would  have  been  peculiar,  for,  after  the  death 
of  the  patriotic  participants  in  the  great  stuggle,  all  counteract¬ 
ing  influences  being  removed,  their  descendents,  influenced  by 
those  histories,  would  have  naturally  come  to  the  opinion  that 
their  fathers  were  really  in  the  wrong;  were  not  only  rebels,  but 
were  traitors  also,  against  their  constitutionally  constituted 
liege  lord,  the  King.  Washington  was  really  a  rebel,  but  was 
not  a  traitor,  and  yet  the  highest  monument  on  earth  was  built, 
and  now  stands  to  commemorate  the  name  of  the  greatest  rebel 
that  ever  lived,  for  he  fought  against  the  legally  constituted  au¬ 
thority  of  a  King,  whose  subject  he  was.  On  this  view  of  the 
subject,  in  regard  to  that  great  man,  the  whole  country  was 
united.  But  now  the  sentiment  in  regard  to  rebellion  is  changed 
in  America.  One-half  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
peaceable  separation  of  coequal  States  is  rebellion,  and  that  re¬ 
bellion  is  a  crime,  and  that  those  who  upheld  the  act  are  traitors. 
A  most  marvelous  change.  How,  then,  bringing  the  matter 
home  for  consideration,  can  anyone,  in  the  face  of  these  facts, 
contend  that  a  just  history  from  a  Northern  view,  can  or  will 
be  written,  when  a  country  undergoes  so  great  a  change  of 
political  opinion  in  so  short  a  time,  upon  so  great  and  momen¬ 
tous  a  question.  The  supervisors  in  the  North  will  notallow 
histories  by  Southern  authors  to  be  placed  in  their  public  schools 
— the  patriotic  sentiment  of  that  country  will  not  allow  it — but 
as  we  have  neither  spirit  nor  patriotism  we  accept  anything. 
But  is  it  proper  that  a  child’s  estimate  of  his  father’s  character 
should  be  moulded  by  the  words  of  his  enemies?  Now.  blind 
youths  are  just  as  easily  impressed  by  truthful  or  false  represen¬ 
tations  as  sighted  persons,  therefore  select  books  should  be  given 
to  them  as  well  as  to  the  latter.  Books  in  raised  print,  giving  a 
just  account  of  the  civil  war,  have  not  been  written.  The  ablest 
history  we  have  of'tbat  event,  in  raised  print,  is  so  intensely  bitter 
against  the  South,  and  her  leaders,  that  it  is  offensive  to  our 
more  advanced  pupils,  for  they  cannot  bear  to  have  their 
parents  denounced  as  rebels  and  traitors.  They  think  it  is  bad 
taste  and  so  does  every  honest  heart — for  the  authorities  to 
place  a  text  book  in  their  hands  which  presents  a  fanatic — of 
the  name  of  John  Brown — as  a  martyr,  whose  chief  object  was 
really  to  blot  out  white  civilization,  and  supplant  it  with  an 
ignorant,  semi-barbarous,  black  race,  and  whose  sentiment  on 
this  subject  was  a  horrible  conception  of  philanthropy.  If  a 
Northern  man  can  pen  such  a  history  for  the  blind  to  study,  a 
southern  man  can  have  the  manhood  to  reject  it,  and  express 
his  honest  opinion  about  it.  History  moulds  public  opinion  and 
sentiment  concerning  the  forms  and  nature  of  governments,  and 
ne  character  of  their  people,  and  it  may  inculcate  or  destroy 
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feelings  of  patriotism  or  sectional  pride  in  the  minds  of  those 

WA0sSttrlictivtimpartial  history,  from  a  Southern  standpoint,  of  the 
late  civil  war  (not  rebellion)  has  never  been  written  by  a  Northern 
man  excepting  one;  and  yet  our  schools  are  flooded  with  histories 
from  that  section.  The  histories  of  the  North  are  mainly  ob- 
iectionable  because,  although  some  of  them  are  apparently  fair 
in  their  statements  about  military  operations,  they  mislead  our 
vouth  about  the  real  causes  of  the  civil  war  and  the  motives 
IZch  governed  the  South.  If  our  youth  must  have  a  history 
of  the  events  of  that  unhappy  period  and  the  causes  which  led  to 
it  let  us  not  be  unmanly  enough  to  accept  ot  an  adverse  and  in¬ 
correct  account  of  them.  An  appropriation  should  be  made  to 
Inve  a  historv  of  the  civil  war  printed  in  the  line  (raised)  let¬ 
ter-  and  that"  historv  should  be  written  by  a  Southern  man  or 
else  we  should  adopt  the  “Youth’s  History  of  the  Great  Civil 
War  ”  which  plainly  states  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war, 
showing  that  the  South  alone  was  not  responsible  for  that  fa¬ 
tal  affair  These  opinions  are  uot  actuated  by  prejudice,  but 

by  feelings  of  self  respect  and  a  desire  to  correct  an  evil. 

^Question.  As  I  and  others  often  wonder  what  a  Superintend¬ 
ent's  duties  are  thinking,  perhaps,  that  he  has  not  much  to  do, 
please  tell  me  your  dutfee,  and  tell  it  in  your  own  way,  giving 
any  interesting  incidents  which  may  occur  to  you  establish. 

Answer  The  course  pursued  by  the  head  of  this  estaous 
ment  may  as  far  as  possible,  be  outlined  by  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  statement:  He  breakfasts  at  7:3°  o’c'ock  with  his  famdy, 
and  the  officers  and  teachers,  in  the  same  room  with  the  pupils. 
He  seldom  ever  finishes  his  meal  or  leaves  the  dining  room  wit  - 
but  inspecting  the  manners  of  the  pupils  at  table,  and  the :  meals 
served  for  them.  The  housekeeper  has  a  stand f°  f 
the  food  for  the  pupils  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  ot  the  same 
Quality  and  preparation  as  that  for  the  Superintendent  and  lam- 
?ly  SyometimesP  the  Superintendent  may  have  a  visitor 
whom  extra  and  more  costly  dishes  are  prepared,  but  he  pajs 
for  the  additional  articles  out  of  his  own  purse. 
fast,  the  matrons,  officers,  teachers  or  any  of  the  pupils  inter 
view  him  concerning  the  affairs  ot  the  day  ;  those  wbo 

calls  for  him  to  make  his  morning  inspection  among  those  wno 
-ire  sick  or  unwell  He  then  makes  a  general  inspection  oi  tne 
whole  bmldffig,  and  gives  directions  to  the  steward  and  book 
keeper  about  repairs,  accounts,  etc.  From  half  past  ter i  till  t 
o’clock  he  writes  and  studies,  if  not  interrupted  by  business  me 

or  visitors,  or  seekers  for  position  or  work,  who  will  see  no  o 

but  the  Superintendent.”  It  is  sometimes  amusing  and  reah^ 

interesting  to  observe  the  number  and  vanety  of  mtei  views  hem 
by  the  Superintendent  near  y  every  day,  ^nd  instructive  *o  see 
how  he  has  schooled  himself  to  evenness  of  temper  unde™f^i£ 
all  circumstances,  that  his  course  may  be  as  that  of  a  well  Dai 
lasted  ship  upon  a  troubled  sea.  Attei  dinnei ,  , 

one  o’clock,  he  drills  for  half  an  hour  the  little d^S’  t  °  n  from 
run  from  eight  to  twelve,  in  minor  military  evolut  *al  d 

two  to  four  o’clock,  correspondence,  settlements  inspections  ana 
“  interviews.”  Then  he  goes  to  town  on  business  or  takes  a  walk 
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for  exercise,  sometimes  gathering  up  the  little  boys  when  the 
weather  permits  and  takes  them  to  the  branch  which  runs  hard 
by,  and  instructs  them  how  to  strip,  dam  up  the  branch,  and 
swim  or  plunge  around  for  fun.  Alternating,  he  takes  the  little 
girls  out  to  walk,  romp,  and  gather  flowers;  occasionally  they 
fall  into  ditches,  from  which  they  crawl  with  roars  of  laughter, 
charging  the  Superintendent  with  purposely  misleading  them. 
The  truth  is,  being  well  fed,  they  love  fun  and  enjoy  a  good  walk 
when  in  the  company  of  one  who  understands  them.  From  nine 
to  ten  at  night  the  Superintendent  visits  the  sick,  or  inquires  for 
those  that  are  unwell,  and  gives  instructions  to  the  nurse  for  the 
night;  and  when  the  patient  is  threatened  with  a  serious  turn 
inliis  or  her  condition  at  night,  the  nurse,  who  has  an  alarm 
clock  and  sleeps  in  the  hospital  room,  is  instructed  to  arouse  the 
Superintendent  promptly  at  one  or  two  o’clock,  that  he  may  get  up 
and  observe  the  patient’s  condition  at  that  important  hour;  or  if  the 
pupil  is  dangerously  sick,  he  takes  his  turn  in  sitting  up.  This 
very  great  watchfulness  and  attention  causes  his  little  friends 
to  confide  in  him  as  they  would  in  an  affectionate  parent; 
and  it  helps  to  prevent  that  unhappy  condition  of  mind  induced 
by  homesickness  (nostalgia),  which  occasionally  troubles  a  new 
pupil.  What  a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  have  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  your  little  friends,  as  they  lie  helpless  on  a  bed  of 
sickness;  and  who  nearly  always  repay  you  for  your  attention 
with  a  pleasant,  smiling  recognition  when  they  hear  your  voice, 
or  clearing  of  the  throat,  as  you  approach  their  room;  or  by  some 
expression  of  pleasure  and  gratification,  as,  “Oh,  doctor.  I’m  so 
glad  you’ve  come.  What  makes  you  stay  away  so  long?  Sit 
down,  and  don’t  be  in  so  great  a  hurry.”  Or  slightly  complain¬ 
ing,  “Now.  doctor,  where  have  you  been?  You  have  not  put 
your  foot  in  this  room  for  ever  so  long?”  This  language,  to  some, 
whose  souls  are  wrapt  up  in  business,  or  whose  hearts  have 
never  pulsated  to  the  thrill  of  childish  voice  in  anguish,  may 
seem  too  familiar,  coming  from  pupil  to  officer;  but  just  here  we 
are  reminded  of  the  art  of  true  discipline,  which  allows  an  offi¬ 
cer — should  he  comprehend  the  art — to  gain  and  nourish  the 
affections  of  a  child  so  that  it  will  not  dread  him,  and  yet  have 
it  obey  his  every  wish.  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  have  them  come 
fearlessly  and  catch  you  by  the  hand,  or  put  their  little  arms 
around  you  and  ask  you  for  anything,  or  seek  for  a  romp,  yet 
be  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  recognize  your  authority.  On 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  of  every  week,  the  Super¬ 
intendent  takes  the  pupils  into  the  chapel  and  examines  the 
reports  of  monitors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  all  grammatical 
mistakes  and  slang  expressions  uttered  by  the  other  pupils,  or 
by  any  officer  or  teacher,  during  the  week.  As  each  mistake  is 
read  out,  any  pupil  who  corrects  them  will  receive  an  apple  or 
an  orange.  This  exercise  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  pupil 
a  practical  idea  of  the  proper  use  of  words  in  conversation. 
After  this  is  over,  he  lectures  about  something  worthy  of  interest 
which  he  saw  in  his  travels,  or  upon  interesting  parts  of  his- 
tory.  Sometimes  he  gives  regular  readings  from  Shakspeare, 
wfl1' lanations,  or  from  some  history  or  standard  novel,  to  all 
ot  which,  his  pupils  listen  with  the  deepest  interest.  If  a  war  is 
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impending,  or  is  going  on  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  he  reads 
the  dispatches  and  encourages  the  pupils  to  examine  the  map, 
that  they  mav  locate  the  seat  of  war.  Every  now  and  then,  the 
Superintendent  selects  a  number  of  pupils,  who,  he  thinks  may  be 
the  best  material  for  the  purpose,  and  gives  them  instruction  ra 
declamation,  recitation,  and  the  burlesque  and  colloquial  styles 
of  different  authors.  On  Sunday  morning  he  takes  a  class  m 
Sunday  school,  and  gives  instruction  in  Jewish  history,  and  Jew¬ 
ish  antiquities,  but  never  attempts  to  instruct  concerning  any  . 
religious  creed;  and  scrupulously  avoids  giving  Ins  own  opinions 
on  any  religious  subject.  In  addition  to  these  varied  duties,  the 
Superintendent  is  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  institution  for  all 
articles  and  provisions  not  specified  in  the  law,  which  provides 
fora  contract  system.  The  Superintendent  keeps  a  recoid  o 
all  accounts,  and  takes  a  receipt  for  every  cent  paid  out.  tie 
often  inspects  the  dining  room,  kitshen  and  store  room,  that  he 
may  make  estimates  of  the  amount  of  food  necessary  for  each 
person  and  to  observe  whether  food  is  wasted  or  taken  away 
requiring  the  matron  to  always  carry  the  keys.  He  rarely  ever 
fails  to  inspect  every  part  of  the  buildings  every  day,  that  he 
may  know  exactly  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  Although  he 
does  nearly  all  of' the  practice,  in  case  of  sickness,  he  receives 
no  extra  remuneration,  flaidr  doco  iro+~a*L  >  „  ■ 

It  mav  be  observed  that  several  things  done  by  the  bupei in¬ 
tended  of  this  institution,  as  previously  described  could  be  left 
undone  without  his  being  charged  with  neglect  of  dutj  ;  but  t 
serves  to  show  that  an  active,  consciencious  man,  devoted  to  ms 
business,  may  create  extra  work  for  himself,  w°rk  ''’^h  will 
aid  him  materially  as  he  pushes  onward  to  success.  This  s  zeal 
and  respect  for  the  business,  “without  which  there  is  nothing, 
so  far  as  good  result  is  concerned.  A  Superintendent  or  teacher 
or  officer,  who  measures  his  work  with  the  squaie,  the  level  an 
the  plumb,  is  not  fitted  for  Superintending  or  teaching  He 
takes  the  measure,  works  to  it,  and  ends  his  task,  but  the  future 
of  that  person’s  work  is  veiled  in  mist.  •  . 

Question.  Has  this  institution  any  other  souice  of  income 
than  the  general  revenue,  from  which  appropriations  aie  made 

eTnslWe°  Tn'act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1855,Jting 
aside  certain  lands  for  the  benefit  of  this  institution.  In  answer 
to  certain  inquiries  about  the  lands,  the  following 
sent  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  a 
from  the  State  Treasurer: 

General  Land  Office,  Austin,  Texas,  Nov.  8,  1886. 
Dr.  Frank  Rainey,  Austin ,  Texas:  .  ,  .  , 

Asvlom1  “(See Art  40^!' R^v^d  Smtates.)  Said  lands  are  situated  in  CaMa- 
haii,  Jones,  Shackelford,  Stephens,  Taylor  and  Tom  Green  coun  to  ^QO 

or  quite  all  of  said  lands  have  been  sold,  at  prices  rang  g  * 

and  more  per  acre.  Robinson,  Chief  Clerk. 

Respectfully, 
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Treasury  Department,  State  of  Texas, 
Austin.  November  10,  1880. 

Hon.  Frank  Rainey ,  Superintendent  Blind  Asylum: 

Dear  Sir— Proceeds  from  sales  of  lauds  belonging  to  the  Blind  Asylum 
have  been  invested  as  follows: 


Five  per  cent  State  bonds . .. .  $5,400  00 

Six  per  cent  State  bonds  .  51.000  00 

Seven  per  cent  State  bonds .  15,000  00 


Total  bonds . . $71,400  00 

The  following  interest  has  been  received: 

Intere.-t  on  land  notes .  . $24,606  78 

Interest  on  State  bonds .  ...  6,192  00 


Total  interest  received 


$30,798  78 


Cash  on  hand  uninvested 
Respectfully, 


.  $10,238  89 

F.  R.  Lubbock,  Treasurer. 


Question.  From  what  part  of  the  State  do  you  get  most  of 
your  pupils? 

Answer.  The  number  from  each  county  is  tabulated  that  you 
may  see. 


Names  of  the  different  Blind  Persons  who ,  at  different  times ,  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted.  into  this  Institution . 


Name. 

County. 

No.  ' 

Hamilton  Dowling . 

Auden-on . 

W.  I..  Moore . 

. do . 

Eil win  Howe . 

....do . 

Albert  Butler .  . 

Harriet  15  II  . . 

Fannie  Beuiie't . 

Kate  Ucriugton  . 

\ngelina . 

. d» . 

2 

Susie  Thomson  . 

James  Muynard . . 

Bastrop  . 

10 

Lula  Maynard . 

George  Jordan . . 

. do . 

Jennie  < :io|>toii  . 

Maty  Rhodes . 

. do . 

Proem  mi  Taylor .  . 

Rebecca  Copeland . 

Taylor  Copeland  . 

Marion  Copeland  . 

. do . 

....  do . 

Abliv  L  «• . 

. do . 

M.  V.  Mill  . 

Bell . 

Josephine  Golden . 

W  illiam  Gugol/ . 

. do . 

Katie  Johns . 

'lilla  IVay . . . 

. do . 

Jane  Gardener . 

Olive  Bowen  . 

Ol'llHIu  Wljltlo, . 

Bosque . 

3 

William  Perry  . 

William  Miles . 

Edward  White . 

Churl*  e  Whit© . 

Ellon  English  . 

2 

Fannie  Walker . 

Bonnet  Qiiggs . 

3 

Walker  lliggason . 

..  d  ■  . 

Jerome  Clements . 

Ellen  Jones . 

..... 

Polly  Blevins .  .... 

LlZZle  Jay . 

Willie  Jay . 

. do . 

. do . 

«  uldwell  . 

Brandt  Franklin . 

Samm  I  Smith  . 

2 

Alberti ue  Cooper . 

1 

5 

William  Lwing . 

Cherokee . 

Name. 

County. 

No. 

Potter  Ewing  . 

Thomas  Ewing . 

Mattie  Wallace . 

. . . 

Frank  Wheel. t- . 

...do  . 

Annie  Hubert  . . 

Tl.obus  Webb . 

William  Moore . . 

3 

Orra  Simpson . 

Auna  BuL . 

Mattie  Mather . 

Laura  Gunter . 

Mary  Siilivan . 

. do . 

Annie  Sulivan. . 

Gertrude  slaughter . 

. do . . . 

. do . 

Jan  es  Hackney . 

Lizzie  Cris. . 

Hugh  Lamb . 

. do . 

W  illiam  I’foiits . 

Dali  s . 

Joel  Truss . 

Mollie  Stock urd . 

Garnet  Moore . 

OfCur  Bains  . 

II«  ttie  Sheets . 

. do . 

John  Hurt . 

Ellis  . 

Edmond  Cooper . . . 

. do . 

W  illiam  Clements . 

Georgia  Davis  . 

Janie*  Shields  . 

Fanny  D.*  vis . 

'I  heodore  Kan.  her  . 

Martha  Crites  . 

. do . 

Jeannette  Bearden . 

Tliadou*  Norton  . 

Falls  . 

. do . 

2 

Jasp-  r  McMinimy  . 

Fannin . 

4 

W'iillain  ltlchle . 

Nell  o  Gibson . 

Lola  B.  d toid  . . 

. do . 

Charles  Daugtry . 

2 

John  Lashylo . 

Bessie  Slaughter . 

William  Whatley . 

46 
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Vim  Worthy . 

Henry  Lobermuti . 

Archie  Mntth . 

Milby  Woo'eum . 

Julia  Levy . 

John  N<  ill . 

John  Stein . 

Robert  1  ields . 

Th  mas  Anderson  . 

Edit*  Mn"  i» . 

Annie  NoiH  . 

El  hi  Pope . 

Cub  iloniii  Philips . 

Virgil  Crutcher . . 

Mars hnl  Stephenson.... 

Wvntt  Cl  . . 

William  Hoggins . 

Jeflersoii  Flowers . 

Eldridge  Lwers . 

Francis  Flowers . 

Emms*  Olil-on  . 

Lizzie  Koohl . 

LeGiand  Merriman  .. 

Bern  rice  McCaslaud . 

William  McLaren . 

Robert  Hill . 

Rod  Sberod . 

GeoigO  Buss . 

Sallie  May  Web' . 

Ransom  Edwards . 

A  lotizo  Cowan . 

Porfirio  Gonzales . 

W  U.  Carrol . 

Mulono  W  illman . 

Meli-sa  Point'  r . 

Miny  Bingham . 

George  Bounds . 

George  Na}  lor . 

Charles  Paige . 

Mati'da  Smith . 

Leaton  Bates . 

Simon  Murchison . 

Susana  Duckworth.... 

Lucy  Sanders. . 

Cic<  ro  Camp  '-II . 

Nathanial  •  ampbell.. . 

pnu  ilia  .  . . 

Willie  Cannon . . 

Ludio  Petty . 

Mollio  Bounds . 

Estell  McHenry . . 

Westwowtl  Jones . 

Matilda  Bold . 

Philip  Causey . 

Jeimm  F-atheiston  .. 

John  Weems . 

Zachariiih  Seale . 

Alonzo  Sandusky . 

Texautia  Taul . 

Robert  Price . 

Rebecca  Gmcy . 

J.  M.  Guinn . . 

•  oliort  Jones . 

Emma  Whitten . 

Thomas  Simmons.... 

George  A  i. demon . 

Charles  Seale . 

Bettlo  Thomas . 

Alice  Thomas . 

Mary  V\  at  so  n . 

Claudius  Mattison.. 
Alinedu  Cainpla  11.... 

Benjamin  Fair . 

Ahii  Lewis . 

John  Godbold . 

George  arn.il . 

Walter  Kirkey . 

Edw  rd  M« Glotn.... 

Lewis  Jai  k-oit . 

Fn.uk  Schwoers. ... 


..do  .... 
..do  .... 
..do  .... 
Grimes  . 
..do  .... 
..rlo  ... 


..do . 

Limestone... 

....do . 


Live  Oik  . 

Llano  . 

Marion  .... 


Dora  Sell  we 
Wi.lie  Schweers. . 

Mollio  Mil cln Ik. 

Katie  McHugh.. 

Annie  lleidrick.. 
Caroline  Echols.. 

Allle  Dawsoi 
Christian  Koenig.. 

Willie  Myers . 

Lucy  Claiborne.. 

Mary  Rush... . 

Theadosia  Rideiis.. 

Thom  s  Cnllins . 

Annie  Key . 

Katie  Camp  •••  . 

Henry  Landers . 

Samuel  Johnson . 

Belle  Ravier . 

Robert  Mooriug . 

Mary  Patton . 

Mol  lie  Picket . 

Annie  Michel . 

Ellen  Puisley . 

John  Dickson . 

Edward  Mi  chel . 

Crockett  McKenzie . 

Jeff  Nelson . 

John  Kicli . 

Reuben  Allen . 

Rufus  Taylor . 

John  Potts . 

Lizzie  Biady . 

Ida  Gee . 

Licurgus  Gee . 

William  Little . 

Peter  Atkinson . 

Carrie  Little . 

William  Little . 

Theodore  Crane . 

Joel  'COtt . 

w  i Ilium  Lechner . . 

Jane  Garret . 

Sarah  DiiiSoii . 

George  Br.  ivn . 

Paul  Kush...  . 

Otis  Ru>h  . . 

Daniel  Kush . 

Joisoy  Cates . 

Kd"  aid  Bunk  ley . 

Jesse  Bunk  ley . 

Dock  lt«  y  nolds . 

Rohe 1 1  Lazenby  . 

Amanda  St  vail . 

Jane  Horton . 

Agnes  Andrews . 

Florence  Eagle . 

Oscar  Martin . 

Henry  Bohuimum . 

Ada  VV tight . 

Richard  Guibor . •  • 

Latayette  Tin  tnas  .... 

B>-nniu  '1  lioimis . 

Nina  He  derson . 

R..liert  Turner . 

Sal  ho  Tucket . 

Eliza  Allen . 

Maggie  Crook . 

Shirley  Hurst . 

Dot  Davis .  ■ 

C  idol iu  Fisher . 

Dor  *  Vandiver . 

Annie  Puoket . 

Francis  l>.d.in-n . 

Margaret  Patterson.. 

Alice  Hamilton . 

Emma  Goodson . . 

Nellie  Rodgers . 

John  Rodgers . 

Annie  Klslnger . 

Lemuel  Tucker . 


.  do . 

..do  . 

..do . . 

Matagorda . 

McLennan  . 

..do  .. . 

..do . 

Medina.  - . 

Milam  . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

. do . 

Montague . 

. do . . 

. do . 

. do . 

...  .do  . . 

Montgomery  . 
Nacogdoches 

Navarro . 

....  do . 

. do . 

Nuerea . 

Panola . 

Parker . 

do  . . 


. do  .. 

. do  .. 

. do  . 


Bams . 

.....do . 

....  do . 

Bed  River... 
Robertson  ... 

. do . 

. do  1 . 

. do . 


Bock  wall . 

Rusk . 

. do  . . 

San  Augustine. 

San  Jacinto . 

....  do . 

....  do . 

San  Saba . 

Smith . 

. do . 

Tarrant  - . 


Travie 
....  do  .... 
. do  ..  .. 

. d“  ..  . 

. do  ..  . 

....  do  .... 

. do 

. do  .... 

. . . 

....  do  .  .. 
Ti  init  v .. 

. du  .... 

. do  .... 

. do  .... 

....  do  .... 
Tyler  .  .. 
Upshur.. 


..do  . 

. do  .... 

.....do  ... 

. do  „. 

. do  ... 

Taylor 
....  do  ... 

. do  ... 

Titus  ... 

...  .i —  , 

Tom  Green .  ‘ 


10 
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Name. 

County. 

No. 

Nume. 

County. 

No. 

..  .. 

4 

2 

5 

. do . 

. do . 

Wood . 

2 

. do . 

. do  . 

1 

2 

Edward  Martin . 

G 

281 

ABRIDGED  HISTORY  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION  FROM  THE  BEGINNING 
UNTIL  MAY  1,  1874,  WITH  INTERESTING  INCIDENTS. 

August  25,  1856.  Elisha  M.  Pease.  Governor,  appointed  George 
W.  Paschal,  John  C.  Caldwell,  S.  M.  Swenson,  R.  J.  Townes  and 
R.  B.  Burleson,  all  of  Travis  county,  to  serve  as  a  Board  of 
Trustees  for  this  institution.  On  the  second  of  September  they 
appointed  Dr.  S.  W.  Baker  Superintendent,  and  Miss  Jane  Smith, 
matron;  W.  G.  Yates  (blind),  teacher,  at  $500  per  annum,  with 
board. 

A  circular  from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  dated  January,  1857, 
states  that  the  children  of  poor  parents  will  be  educatedfree  of 
cost,  but  all  parents  who  are  able  must  pay  $75  per  annum. 

The  residence  of  Washington  Hill  was  rented  at  the  rate  of 
$900  per  annum. 

The  first  session  began  in  January  and  ended  in  July,  with 
seven  pupils.  The  Superintendent’s  first  annual  report  states 
that  from  January  to  October  15  the  expenses  of  the  institution 
amounted  to  $4999.23. 

January,  1858.  Dr.  Baker  again  appointed  Superintendent  and 
physician  for  one  year,  beginning  November  20,  1857,  and  end¬ 
ing  November  20,  1858.  His  wife  was  appointed  matron;  Will¬ 
iam  O.  Otis,  teacher,  and  Thomas  Baker,  teacher  of  vocal  music. 

February  23.  1858.  New  Board  appointed— J.  H.  Zively,  J.  P. 
Neill  and  G.  M.  Flournoy,  who  proceeded  to  remove  Dr.  Baker, 
wife,  daughter  and  all  of  the  teachers.  No  cause  mentioned. 
They  then  appointed  Dr.  James  H.  Lightfoot,  Superintendent, 
and  made  his  wife  matron. 

December  31,  1859.  Sam  Houston,  Governor.  New  Board  ap¬ 
pointed  J.  P.  Neill,  Amos  Morrill,  James  H.  Raymond,  R.  J. 
iownes  and  H.  Wilke.  They  removed  Dr.  Lightfoot  and  wife. 
No  cause  mentioned.  They  appointed  Dr.  S.  G.  Haynie,  Super¬ 
intendent,  and  appointed  his  wife  matron.  This  Superintendent 
was,  by  act  of  the  Board,  required  to  “Keep  general  superin¬ 
tendence  over  the  institution,  teachers,  pupils  and  others — sub¬ 
ject  to  the  control  of  the  trustees — to  give  his  medical  services, 
ana  at  the  same  time  proceed  to  qualify  himself  as  soon  as  pos- 
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sible  to  act  as  principal  teacher  of  the  sciences.  ’  (His  hands 

WThef  number  of  pupils  for  the  years  1859-GO  not  mentioned  defi¬ 
nitely-  bi?t,  February  1,  1860,  the  number  of  pupils  was  so  re- 
,  A ’thnt  Doctor  Collins,  the  teacher,  was  removed 

dUlueiS  8  and  3,  180!.’  Charges  were  preferred  by  a  pupil 
August  c  ,  Board  of  TrusteeSi  “after  a  full,  fair 

and* ‘impartial  examination,  unanimously  decided  that  he  was 

^December  10,  1861.  New  Board-present  Messrs  Hotchkiss 
Harrell  Risher  and  Raymond.  Messrs.  Hotchkiss,  Harrell  and 
Risher  resigned.  His  two  years’  term  having  expired,  Di.  Hay- 

11  Febr°uarvgnedis62.  Frank  Lubbock.  Governor  appointed  a 
new  Board7  W.  A.  Westfall,  Thomas  Freeman,  W.  H.  Carring. 
toT  W  von  Rosenberg  and  James  H  Ray  mond  They  appointed 
W  ’a  Smith  Superintendent,  and  his  wife  mation. 

t  V  isR2  There  were  so  few  pupils  present,  and  our  coun- 
July  31  1863.  /‘{^^condition,  the  Board  of  Trustees  de- 

^S?hatS\nsS;=oSM  be  closed.  Governor  Lubbock 
however,  disapproved  their  action;  the  resolution  was  rescinded 

B<n  o?  Stts  directed  that  tallow 
COinanSarvt7  ^leT  The  Board  of  Trustees  declare  “That,  owing 

SL28 

K  Sizr/CHW'  sssr  rsXaSi 

solved  to  resign.  Governor  appointed  a  new  Board. 

November  o  !86n.  The  Gogrno^  ^  H  Cook  d 

M  K  Ryan  They  appoint^  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Superintendent 
whmupon  taking  charge,  found  three  pupils  present.  His  w  ife 

WaNo?e?n1bneied17mi866n'  One  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for 
balance  of  the  year,  which  terminated  December  31. 

January,  1867.  Five  pupils  present. 

“IXfS:”  Kicbn.ond  Fo.lkft  . i “bS 

lettsville,  Lavaca  county,  aPPje  -Worrall  by  resolution, 

composed  of  Ryan,  Cook,  Turney  and  won  an,  uy 
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declared  that  “we  regard  the  freedmen  of  Texas  as  citizens,  and 
therefore  equal  before  the  law,  without  regard  to  color.”  The 
Superintendent  was  instructed  to  receive  him,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  discommoding  the  pupils  present.  (The  mixture  pro¬ 
duced  discord,  and  the  Superintendent  suffered  from  insomnia 
and  chagrin.) 

August  G,  1867.  Eighteen  pupils  on  the  roll. 

August  24,  1S67.  E.  M.  Pease,  Provisional  Governor  under  the 
reconstruction  acts.  A  new  Board:  T.  McRae.  A.  H.  Longly, 
George  Saunders,  Ben.  R.  Townsend  and  M.  K.  Ryan.  They 
removed  Mr.  Thomas — no  cause  mentioned  (  just  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  perhaps)— and  appointed  Dr.  S.  W.  Baker  Superintend 
ent. 

August  27,  1867.  The  new  Board  resolved  that  “hereafter  no 
applicant  for  positions  in  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  in  Texas  will  be  entertained  till  it  be  ascertained  that  the 
parties  applying  can  take  the  test  oath.'’  (This  oath  required  the 
person  taking  it  to  swear  that  he  or  she  had  taken  no  voluntary 
part  in  the  “rebellion”— so  called— or  gave  sympathy  in  any 
manner  to  those  engaged  in  it.) 

At  this  date,  with  eighteen  pupils,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in 
their  petition  to  the  Governor,  complain  that  only  $5000  ’per 
annum  was  appropriated;  and  as  the  buildings  need  repairs  the 
sum  was  not  sufficient. 

January  4,  1868. 


Resolved ,  By  the  Board  of  Trustees,  That,  as  this  institution  is  nc 
asylum,  Mr.  Harman  an  inmate  who  is  getting  old,  be  notified  that  he 

ntit  ho  en  ni7\m*rnd  n  f  1 1.  i  ..  : I . .  i : - - 


not  be  supported  at  the  institution. 


is  not  an 
xt  he  can- 


that  the  sum  of  $0,280.21  was  expended. 
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mentioned-and  appointed  Dr.  John  T.  Alexander,  Superintend- 

enJ-  tember  19  1372.  The  Board  removed  Dr.  Alexander-no 

September  i j,  aDDOinted  E.  M.  Wheelock,  Superintend- 

entSaml  Mrs  K  G.  Car.%  matron.  Ten  pupils  present  at  this 

ment  at  this  date?  And  who  was  the  responsible  party  tie 
Superintenden',  the  Trustees s  o. ;  governor. ?  ^ 

ofS  ThirtSnth  L^aT^composed  of  those  big  hearted 
-rw,  u  p  frhpnt  Thomas  M.  Joseph  ancl  C.  J.  baitei,  e> 
Se^tlm  inSiSom’andmade  a  veij  favorable  r^ort,  «d 
urgently  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $34,000  for  suppoit, 

‘Tom  mTto  July,  §3.  twenty-five  pupil,  were 

admitted.  M  George  E.  Stewart  was  appointed  prin- 

cip°u??ebSh»,  in  pluee'  oP&hemus  Bator,  deceased.  Salary 
<600,  with  promise  of  increase  building  fund  of  $2160 

§=-.  m  at 

H.  Thompson,  he^ck  regigned  ^  and  Dr.  Frank 

Rainey  was  appointed'  Sigerintendent  The ^r®»e,J  Q  ^  W. 

G.  W.  G.  Browne,  Secretary  and  Z  T  ^  lock,8 

were  thirty-one  pupils  present  at  the  close 

‘“QueS.1-  OS  the  Board  created  in  m3  how 

inewer.  Col.  J W.  Shande.  D.^J.  J.  gJjMJ'c*  R.chard 

Coke  succeeded  him;  hut' a.  the  latter  |T“‘dU*f 'mSov^ ”  O 

SZc7..V.p^^  i  m  «>« 

i'ffh“Bo»rd  ot  T™.fe“.  f70rr°ib”!;?raeie?»  "SSt 
we  may  say,  gratuitously,  for  about  e  h  -  with  but  few 
four  years  of  service  forikeRlthm^^^  ^  to  ear- 

exceptions,  met  in  this  mstitutio  j  J  j“en  necessary. 
amine  accounts  and  to  inspect  t hebuil i?ev*^ften  converse  with 
As  they  have  free  access  to  eyerything.  they  one  devotioll 

Irounl^UhelTey  Mat  their  interest  for  the  welfare  of 
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the  pupils  would  not  be  so  great.  This  course  has  always  been  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  the  Superintendent,  who  has  felt 
that  this  habit  of  the  Board  should  never  be  abolished,  for  he 
feels  more  secure  and  better  contented  when  there  are’ others 
who  will  help  him  bear  the  responsibility.  By  visiting  the  insti¬ 
tution,  at  least  once  every  month,  and  having  an  opportunity  to 
see  everything,  and  converse  with  any  one,  the  members  keep 
well  informed  about  the  condition  of  the  establishment  and  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  household.  The  members  of 
the  Board  have  always  carefully  examined  the  monthly  ac¬ 
counts,  and  have  aided  the  Superintendent  by  good  advice  and 
words  of  encouragement  and  confidence. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


To  every  human  being  there  cometh  a  time  when  he  should 
feel  that  he  is  indebted  to  somebody  for  kindnesses  and  indul¬ 
gences  shown  him  in  the  past,  and  be  willing  to  show  in  the  best 
possible  way  that  he  fully  appreciates  all  that  has  been  done  for 
l0Df?  leaTS  the  Present  Superintendent  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  welfare  of  many  children;  sightless  beings 
whose  pilgrimage  in  life  began  without  light;  whose  journey 
through  life  must  be  in  the  valley  of  shadows;  and  whose  end 
must  be  a  passage  from  darkness  into  a  realm  flooded  with  light 
Whether  he  has  clung  to  them;  whether  he  has  aided  them 
whether  he  has  watched  over  them;  whether  he  has  defended 
nennV  and,done  bls  duty  towards  them,  remains  for  a  generous 

presCT^lookfn^m6'!!  But  lf  he  may  -iudge  by  the  pastand  the 
Vn  k  g  to  tbe  Senerous  confidence  shown  him  by  the 
ml  6,nt  ^°?,ors:  b-v  the  members  of  the  different  Legisla 
Hesi  by  the  Trustees;  by  the  many  noble  citizens  of  our  State- 

friended  Mm 11  a nerfhSt?f  rUr  Capital  c*ty  who  have  always  bo- 
wn  fr.,1  ’  and  by  the  frequent  commendations  of  an  intelli¬ 

gent  and  progressive  State  press,  they  have  spoken  already-  and 

‘I’  ia"  °f  u>fs4ow,r.Phe  ow.s“Z'M°f 
fence  ind  *,r‘hrt,i.v  „duISe“f<'  thf‘r  consideration  and  eonfl- 
need  of  the  l!  a  hls  many  shortcomings  and 

beSgreS^/JSSes  e5Se"“al  *°  “■>*»  »■“« 

loathe"  di’s'iSe«tedh<lt’Tls  1  ‘““c*. “Press  a  grateful  feeling 
preached  for  ^  kmdness  of  the  various  ministers  who 
Dr  wm  Howard  ™  Sailday  evenings  during  the  session,  viz., 
tor  TTir^i'p  T  bd’-p  stor  Baptist  church;  Dr.  Ed.  Wrio-ht  uas- 
PresbneHanchuerchn  R  K-  Smoot-  Pastor  Southern 

church  And  I  must  P,m®°n>  pastor  Southern  Methodist 

News  Judge  W  A  tha°u  Pr/>Prietor  of  the  Bonham 

tor  of  the ’Clarksville  fad,  ^har.les  DeMorse,  proprie- 

weekly  newspapers  wbie^fi^’  f°r  ?°pleS  0t  their  valuable 
Judge  E  vans  disks  ’ A  ni  -  they  Send  t0,us  Wlth°ut  charge, 
uf  1  Vlslt&  Austin  every  now  and  then,  but  never  re¬ 


turns  to  his  homT  “us ti ii  every  now  and  then,  but  neve 
manv  m-onti  °m(e  without  visiting  this  institution.  There 
callih/tn !,!nsthl:*,State 'vh')  never  visit  this  city  wit 


re  are 

oalling0tolia7e“aUchn|lwiH?raLte«Wt10  pever  ?isit  this  cit-V  without 
children  unless  m-esLTi  of-  .  baPerintendent,  teachers  and  the 
pressure  of  business  should  cause  too  brief  a 
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stay.  The  Goodson  Gtlzetg' and^he  Blind^and 
in  the  Institution  or  Tablet  come  to  us  regularly,  and  are 

the  Eomney  West  Virginia  i  and  erous  kindness.  I 

fully  appreciated  tor  tnei  teachers  and  officers  who 

must,  in  all  sl“cen  y,  !ia  k  0f  educating  and  caring 

are  associated  with  me  ln  •  t  nce  they  rendered  me  dur- 

for  the  blind,  for  tbe  uni se^'k  kindness  and  consideration 

™y  were  piece,,  in  thn.r  che,Se. 

Respectfully,  Fkank  Rainey, 

Superintendent. 
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List  of  Pupils  enrolled  during  the  session  beginning  September 
15,  1885,  and  ending  June  15,  1886. 


Name. 


Henry  Landers . 

William  Clements... 

Jesse  Bunkley . 

Georgia  Davis . 

Westwood  Jones.... 

John  Hurt. . .  . 

Edward  McGloin _ 

Oscar  Martin . 

Effie  Martin . 

Christian  Koenig.... 

Oscar  Rains . 

John  Stein . 

Rufus  Taylor . 

Allie  Dawson . 

John  Potts . 

J.  T.  Cullins . 

Joisey  Cates . 

Lela  Bedford . 

Belle  Gibson . 

Philip  Causey . 

Eldridge  Flowers . 

Francis  Flowers . 

Milby  Wolston . 

Henry  Leberman.... 

Julia  Levy . 

Archie  Smith . 

William  McLaren. . . . 
Beatrice  MeCashland. 

Joel  Smith . 

Ada  Smith . 

Licurgus  Gee . 

Ida  Gee . 

William  Whatley _  i 

Frank  Wheeler . 

Van  Worthy . 

Milton  White . 

Mary  Fore . . 

Lizzie  Crist . 

Albertine  Cooper . 

Shirley  Hurst . 

Dock  Reynolds  . 

Edward  White. _ _ _ 

Charles  White . 

LeGrande  Merriman. 

William  Jay . 

Lizzie  Jay .  1 

Oscar  Scott . 

Theodore  Crane . 

George  Carrol . 

John  God  bold . 

Alonzo  Sandusky. .. . 

Zachariah  Seale .  I 

William  Cannon....  ! 

Drucilla  McComb..  1 

Estell  McHenry . 

Ludie  Petty . .  *  ’ 


County. 


1  Montague, 
i  Ellis. 

I  Ellis. 

Ellis. 

Jack. 

I  Jack. 

.  Live  Oak. 

.  Hunt. 
Hunt. 
Medina. 
Denton, 
j  Gillespie. 
Parker. 
Parker. 
Parker, 
i  Milam, 
i  San  Saba. 
Fannin. 
Fannin. 
Jasper. 
Hardin, 
j  Hardin. 

Galveston. 

!  Galveston. 

Galveston. 

I  Galveston. 

Harris. 
f  Harris. 
Waller. 
Waller. 
Rains. 
Rains. 
Freestone. 
Freestone. 
Freestone. 
Coryell. 
Coryell. 
Coryell. 
Callahan. 
McLennan. 
Smith. 
Brazos. 
Brazos. 
Brazos. 
Robertson. 
Robertson. 
Robertson. 
Robertson. 
Limestone. 
Limestone. 
Johnson. 
Johnson. 
Houston. 
Houston. 
Houston. 
Houston. 


County. 


Lucy  Sanders  . 

John  Lash  ley  . 

Charles  Daugtry. . . 
i  Edward  Mitchell . . . 

Garnett  Moore . 

Mary  Sullivan . 

Annie  Sullivan _ 

Laura  Gunter . 

Gertrude  Slaughter 
Robert  Mooring. . . 
Lafayette  Thomas. 

Bennie  Thomas . 

William  Little . 

Carrie  Little . 

Thomas  Crunk . 

John  Rich . 

George  Naylor . 

Nannie  McClure. .  . . 
Aunie  Cal  a  way. .  . 

i  Claudius  Mattison.. 

Samuel  Smith . 

Parfirio  Gonzales... 
Thomas  Simmons.. 

Aloi.zo  Cowan . 

Theodore  Fancher. . 

Edwin  Howe . 

Francis  Dohmen. . . . 

Dot  Davis  . 

Taylor  Copeland... 
Marion  Copeland... 
Rebecca  Copeland.. 
Caledonia  Philips.. 

Charles  Paige . 

George  Bounds. .  . . 

Levi  Mangham  . 

Joseph  Winters . 

Rud  Sherrod . 

Ada  Wright . 

William  Miles...  .. 
George  Anderson. . . 

Lottie  Robb . 

Jane  Gardner . 

Kate  Herington  .  . . 
Fannie  Bennett.  .. 

J.  V.  Carlyle . 

Nannie  Walker. .  .. 

Sarah  Deason . 

Nina  Henderson. . . . 

Florence  Eagle . 

Agnes  Andrews 

Mollie  Mitchel . 

Sallie  Webb.  . 

Melissa  Pointer . 

Jeannette  Bearden. 

Olive  Bowen . 

Thebus  Webb . 


j  Houston. 
Franklin. 
Franklin, 
j  Panola. 

I  Cooke. 

I  Cooke. 

|  Cooke. 

I  Cooke. 

1  Cooke. 
Montgomery. 
Titus, 
j  Titus. 
McLennan. 
McLennan. 
Wise. 

Wise. 

Williamson. 

!  Williamson. 

1  Williamson. 

I  Leon. 
Caldwell. 
Hays. 

Hays. 
i  Hays. 

Erath. 

1  Anderson. 
Travis. 

Travis. 

Bastrop. 

Bastrop. 

Bastrop. 

Bastrop. 

Hill. 

Hill. 

Wilson. 

Wilson. 

Harris. 

Taylor. 

Bosque. 

Lavaca. 

Bell. 

Bell. 

Angelina. 

Angelina. 

Washington. 

Brown. 

Rusk. 

Tom  Green. 
Tarrant. 
Tarrant. 
Marion. 

Van  Zandt. 
Henderson. 
Falls 
Bexar. 

Coleman— 112. 
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List  of  Expenditures 
Scholustic  Year 


of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  during  the 
beginning  September  1,  1885,  and  ending 


October  31,  1885. 


SEPTEMBER,  1885. 


Superintendent’s  salary . 

Teachers’  salaries. - . 

Officers’  and  employes  salaries... . 

Transportation  of  indigent  pupils  . 

Clothing  of  indigent  pupils . .  ...... 

General  repairs . .  •  ■  . . 

iioo^.'hiuis.'eic:: 

Fresh  beef . 

Brick  and  cement . 

Crockery  and  tinware . . . . . 

Repairing  and  tuning  pianos  and  organs . 

Water  for  September . .  . . 

Rent  of  telephone  two  months . .  •  ■ 

Plumbing  material  and  blacksmithing . 

VegetabTes'andPotatoes,  August  and '  September 

Medicines,  etc . •  •  v . . . 

Gaslight  for  August  and  September . 

Lumber . 

Paints  and  oil . . . . . 

Groceries  and  provisions  for  quarter . 

Corn,  hay  and  oats  . 

Chickens,  eggs  and  butter.  . 

Incidental  cash  expenses  for  September . 

Fire  protection . 


OCTOBER,  1885. 


$166  66 
325  87 
338  83 
331  15 
224  65 
281  53 
176  25 
809  45 
69  36 
8  78 
50  00 
98  20 
56  00 
35  65 
10  00 

39  22 
59  19 
10  50 

40  55 
50  83 
18  00 

167  29 
25  79 
1,039  45 
110  17 
49  65 
121  77 

41  66 — $4,756,'45 


,  ,  .  $166  66 

Superintendent’s  salary .  651  76 

Teachers’ salaries . .  .  562  66 

Officers’  and  employes’  salaries .  21  45 

Clothing  for  indigent  pupils .  54.  45 

Type  slates  for  blind  pupils .  20  50 

Painting  and  whitewashing .  17  05 

Extra  labor  helping  plumber .  61  04 

Medicines,  etc .  40  00 

Repairs  on  smokestack  .  1 1  25 

Paid  barber  cutting  pupils  hair .  59  28 

Hay  and  oats .  . . .  1153 

Kindergarten  material .  50  90 

Tin  roof,  water  back,  etc .  105  66 

Groceries  and  provisions .  j24  05 

Country  produce .  133  20 

Mattrasses,  linoleum,  bedsteads,  etc .  50  11 

Hardware  and  blacksmithing . 287  09 

63,975  pounds  of  coal .  25  80 

Gaslight  for  October .  19  70 

Vegetables . 6  60 

Ice .  ’ ' .  83  20 

W  ater . 5  65 

Buttermilk  . 8  75 

Fresh  fish . . . 
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Piano  stools,  etc .  3li  00 

Books  for  library  . .  IS  10 

Crockery  ware  . . .  10  20 

Carpenter  work .  33  50 

Fresh  beef  .  120  09 

Water  for  fire  protection  five  months  (contract  of  Water 

Company  with  Legislature) .  208  33 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  78  i(j $3  084  02 


NOVEMBER,  1885. 


Superintendent’s  salary . 

Teachers’  salaries  . 

Officers'  and  employes’  salaries . 

Oculist’s  salary  for  quarter . 

General  repairs . 

Clothing  for  indigent  pupils . 

Country  produce . 

Pine  palings . ’’’ 

Meal  and  bran — cow  feed. ...  . 

Fifteen  turkey  go  biers — Thanksgiving  Day 

Fresh  fish — for  two  months . . . 

Pasturage  of  cows . ” '  ” 

Groceries  and  provisions. . . 

Cedar  wood . 

Water .  [ 

Coal . 

Gaslight  fixtures . ’  ’ '  ” "  ’  ] 

Drygoods . 

Seven  bedsteads  . 

Hardware  and  blacksmithing . 

Two  cases  laundry  soap . 

Fresh  beef . . . 

School  desks,  etc . . . 

Gaslight . . 

One  dozen  chairs . '. 

Vegetables . . 

Rent  of  telephone  two  months  .  .  . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Crockery  ware  . [ 

Fire  protection . . . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Carpenter  work  . 


$160  66 
611  76 
548  49 
175  00 
58  05 
49  50 
110  77 

6  55 
9  GO 
11  25 
20  20 

7  50 
606  89 

8  25 
52  34 

395  07 

14  25 

13  33 
19  55 
17  06 

8  10 
35  46 
115  00 
27  80 

9  00 

15  25 
10  00 
24  05 
15  00 
41  66 

198  33 

14  25— $3,278  4  3 


DECEMBER,  1885. 


Superintendent’s  salary . 

Teachers’  salaries . 

Officers’  and  employes’  salaries'. . . 

Clothing  for  indigent  pupils  .... 

Tinware,  tin  work,  etc  . 

Fresh  beef .  . 

Water .  ’ '  .  . 

Gaslight  . !.!!.. . 

Groceries  and  provisions. . . . 

Hardware,  etc . ' . 

Medicines,  etc .  . 

'  F?lshbflsrher  ,or  cu“inR  pupils  h«ir: : 

Vegetables . . . . 

Cotton  seed,  bran  ami  hay 

Hooks  for  library .  . . 

Subscription  to  raised  print  magazines' .' .’ ! .' .' 


$166  66 
701  76 
528  56 
50  88 

8  44 
147  38 

44  66 
29  00 

G  26 
33  80 

15  75 

9  00 

16  80 
32  79 
10  75 
6  00 
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Crockeryware  . . .  •  •  •  • 

Cedar  and  hard  wood  . . . 
Rent  of  telephone  month 

Printing  and  binding 

Coal . . . . 

Fire  protection . 

Incidental  cash  expenses 


.  $11  05 

.  .  59  71 

. . ;;;;;;;;;;;;;; .  5  00 

record  books . 

.  280  08 


41  66 

136  GC— $2,364  09 


JANUARY,  1886. 


,  , ,  ,  .  $166  66 

Superintendent  a  saiaij . 

Teachers’  salaries. . . . .  •••••••• . V.’.V.V . 

.  701  66 

Officers’  and  employes  salaries . . 

.  26  02 

Clothing  for  indegent  pupils . 

.  51  20 

General  repairs . 

Country  produce.... . 

Groceries  and  pio\  isioiis . 

.  15  00 

Cutting  and  splitting  wood . 

.  125  55 

Hardware,  etc . 

Medicines,  etu  . - .  5  00 

Rent  of  teiepnone  oue  iuuuih  . 

5  36 

Board  of  Trustees  services  for  one  quaitei  . 

Extra  tuition  of  music  pupils  . .  . 

.  6  00 

41  60 

Gaslight . 

Books  for  library . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

FEBRUARY,  1886. 

.  $166  66 

Superintendent  s  salary .  7Q1  73 

Teachers’  salaries. - . "  520  66 

Officers’  and  employes  salaries .  175  gg 

Oculist’s  salary  for  quarter . •  ■  53  61 

Clothing  for  indigent  pupils  ■  •  •  ■  ■ . . "  276  32 

Drygoods,  etc.,  for  beds  and  tables .  520  18 

Groceries  and  provisions . .  74  75 

Hay,  oats,  bran  and  cotton  seed .  46  24 

4624  barrels  of  water .  33  jj. 

Music  books  and  music .  .  . 

Gaslight . .  •  ■  . 

Painting  tin  roofing .  . 

Fresh  beef  and  sausages . 

Coal .  . 

Country  produce  . 

Medicines,  etc  . 

Mattrasses .  . . . 

Crockeryware,  etc . 

Rent  of  telephone . 

Vegetables . 

Grate  bars,  etc.,  for  furnace . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . . 

Fire  protection  . 


25  80 
16  00 
184  76 
50  38 
157  62 
23  79 
12  00 
9  50 
5  00 
4  10 
53  59 
76  17 

41  66— $3,234  t9 


MARCH,  1886. 


.  $166  66 

Superintendent’s  salary . .  701  73 

Teachers’  salaries . •••••■ . .  ‘  ‘  526  66 

Officers’  and  employes  salaries . 
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Clothing  for  indigent  pupils . 

Hardware  and  blacksmith i ng  .... 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Country  produce  . 

Corn  and  bran . . 

Medical  treatment  of  pupils . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Fresh  beef . 

Carpenter  work. . . 

5239  barrels  of  water . 

Crockeryware . 

Vegetables . 

Violin  strings,  bridges,  etc . 

Coal . 

Gaslight . ■•••••• 

Paid  barber  for  cutting  pupils  hair 

Cedar  wood . 

Lawn  mower,  etc . 

Fresh  fish . 

Services  of  Trustees  one  quarter. . . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Fire  protection . ' . 


*50  10 
10  22 
188  49 
127  80 

32  35 
20  00 
23  50 

124  44 
5  25 
52  39 

4  15 

5  40 
9  98 

174  56 
27  00 
15  00 

33  35 
15  70 
18  00 
25  00 

141  65 

41  66— $2,541  07 


APRIL,  1886. 


Superintendent's  salary  .  $166  66 

Teachers' salaries  .  101  76 

Officers’  and  employes’  salaries .  466  66 

Clothing  for  indigent  pupils . 20  00 

1628  pounds  of  fresh  beef .  113  79 

Extra  labor  plumbing  and  attending  boiler .  46  90 

Groceries  and  provisions .  209  SS 

Hay,  bran  and  oats .  102  42 

Country  produce  .  123  34 

Carpenter  work .  9  00 

Coal .  100  02 

Vegetables .  72  50 

4118  barrels  of  water .  41  18 

Gaslight .  19  80 

Fresh  fish .  32  50 

Repairing  furniture .  7  50 

Water  backs  and  tinware .  88  85 

Medicines,  etc .  42  05 

Books  bound,  etc .  9  75 

Fire  protection .  41  66— $2,416  22 


MAT,  1886. 


Superintendent’s  salary . 

Teachers’  salaries . 

Officers’  and  employes’  salaries  . 

Oculist’s  salary  for  quarter . 

Clothing  for  indigent  pupils 
Washing  machines  and  wringer 

6253  barrels  of  water. . 

Butter  and  eggs . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Fresh  beef . 

Rent  of  telephone  five  months  . . 

Vegetables  . 

Clothes  baskets . 

Gaslight . . 

Lumber . 


$166  66 
701  76 
476  06 
175  00 

5  45 
27  00 
62  53 
52  94 
16  15 

379  93 
133  30 
25  00 
102  70 

6  30 
14  72 

5  24 
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One  milk  cow  . . 

Hardware,  etc . 

Bran,  meal,  etc . 

General  plumbing . 

Incidental  cash  expenses 
Fire  protection . 


40  00 
12  04 
34  53 
18  10 

148  05 

41  66— $2,645  72 


JUNE,  1886. 


Superintendent’s  salary . 

Teachers’  salaries . 

Officers’  and  employes’  salaries  . .  . 
Services  of  Trustees  one  quarter  . . . 

Keeping  lot  in  cemetery . 

Tinware,  etc . 

Medical  treatment  of  pupils . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Plumbing  and  carpenter  work . 

Renovating  thirty-two  mattrasses.. 

Fresh  beef  . 

4584  barrels  of  water  . 

Vegetables . . . 

Hardware  and  repairs  on  buggy 

Shoes  for  indigent  pupils . 

Oats,  bran  and  meal . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Books  for  library . 

Paid  barber  for  cutting  pupils  hair 

Butter  and  eggs  . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Fire  protection . 


$166  66 
350  87 
337  49 
25  00 
6  00 
18  15 
15  00 
94  68 
99  90 

44  60 
59  60 

45  84 

40  00 
14  73 
30  30 
39  22 
10  40 
34  00 

7  00 
25  42 
102  20 

41  66— $1,608  73 


JULY,  1886. 


Superintendent’s  salary  .  . . 

Officers’  and  employes’  salaries . •  •  •  •  •  . . 

Clothing  for  indigent  children— purchased  in  June. 


Vegetables .  . 

Hay  and  oats  . . 

Groceries  and  provisions  . . 

Fresh  beef . 

Books  for  library . 

2845  barrels  of  water . 

Cook  stove,  plumbing,  etc . 

Butter  and  eggs . 

Fresh  beef . .  . 

Repairing  and  cleansing  harness 


Medicine,  etc . 

Repairing  buggy . 

Incidental  cash  expenses 
Fire  protection . 


$166  66 
135  33 
12  50 
10  75 
16  40 
33  25 
15  05 
80  00 
28  45 
52  00 
23  02 
6  25 

5  00 

6  90 
20  00 

40  65 

41  66 —  $695  07 


AUGUST,  1886. 


Superintendents  salary .  .  g3 

Officers’  and  employes’  salaries .  175  00 

Oculist’s  salary  for  quarter. . . .  ••  .  3qs  qq 

Groceries  and  provisions  ....  .  10  00 

Rent  of  telephone  two  months .  10  50 

Gaslight  for  July  and  August .  ’  •  ’  ig  44 

Fresh  beef . .  14  40 

Medicines,  etc . ‘  ]  |  0  85 

Vegetables . . 
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3110  barrels  of  water . 

Hay  and  bran  . 

130  pounds  of  honey . 

Painting  floors,  etc . 

Paid  Trustees  for  quarter 

Drygoods  ...  . 

Incidental  cash  expenses 
Fire  protection . 


31  10 
63  55 
12  00 
8  00 
20  00 
19  45 
60  60 

41  66— $1,105  93 


RECAPITULATION . 


1885— September 
1885 — October . . . 
1885— November. 

1885 —  December 

1886 —  January. . . 
1886 — February . . 
1886 — March 

1886— April . 

1886— May . 

1886 — June . 

1886— July . 

1886 — August. . . . 


$4,756  45 
3,084  03 
3,432  87 
2,364  09 
2,477  93 
3,234  69 
2,541  07 
2,410  22 
2,645  72 
1,608  72 
695  07 
1,105  93 


$30,362  82 

Note— Some  of  the  accounts,  occasionally,  run  two  months  before  they  are 
presented  for  payment. 

Statement  of  cash  receipts  and  cash  disbursements  for  work  done 
and  expenses  incurred  in  the  Industrial  Department  during 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1886. 

SUPERINTENDENT  in  account  with  industrial  department. 


September  1,  1885 — To  cash  on  hand . $145  84 

September  1,  1886 — To  cash  from  sales . .'.  516  80— $662  64 

Or. 

September  1,  1886— By  cash  disbursed  during  the  year  for 
broom  corn,  tools,  repairs  andordina- 
nary  expenses . $382  57— $382  57 

To  cash  on  hand— balance  left  September  1,  1886 .  $280  07 


BOOKS  PRINTED  IN  THE  RAISED  LETTERS 

At  the  Presses  of  the  various  Institutions  and  Printing  Associa¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States.  Books  out  of  print  not  included. 


AT  THE  PKNNSTLVANIA  INSTITUTION. — MR.  WM.  CHAPIN,  SUPT. 


Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  3  vols . $14  00 

Apparatus. 

Pin-type  Printing  Box .  *10  00 

Arithmetic  States  and  Figures .  4  50 

Algebraic  Leeters  and  Signs,  per  pound  80 

W  ritlng  Cards,  grooved  and  beveled .  20-50 
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NATIONAL  PRINTING  ASSOCIATION,  PHILADELPHIA. 

(Now  combined  with  the  American  Printing  House.) 

Price  per  vul. 

. $3  00 

Musical  Dictionary  .....  ■ .  . 3  00 

T.ife  and  Beauties  of  Shakespeare .  3  25 

Etymology— a  class  book . 2  50 

M,!?cA’ftJniversai  Music,  2  vo'ls.' (each  volume 'complete  in  itself),  per  vol.,  4  00 
Hymn  Tunes  (three  numcers),  in  raised  music . 

PERKINS  INSTITUTE,  BOSTON,  MASS.— MR.  W.  ANAGNOS,  SCPT. 

,  ,  .  $2  50 

Howe’s  Geography,  1  vol. .  8  00 

Howe’s  Atlas  of  the  Islands,  1  vol  • .  •  . .  1  25 

Howe’s  Blind  Child’s  First  Book,  1  vol. . .  4  25 

Howe’s  Blind  Child’s  Second  Book,  1  vol .  j  95 

Howe’s  Blind  Child’s  Third  Book,  1  voL  .  1  25 

Howe’s  Blind  Child’s  Fourth  Book,  1  vol .  3  oO 

Second  Table  of  Logarithms,  1  vol . 1  ‘  1 1  ”  1 .  2  00 

Astronomical  Dictionary,  1  vol.  •  ■•••••• .  ...  4  00 

Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy,  1  vol .  . .  3  00 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  1  vol .  4  00 

Guyot’s  Geography,  1  vol . . . .  4  00 

Howe’s  Cyclopedic,  8  vols .  .  .  4  00 

Natural  Theology,  1  vol . •  •  . .  ...  4  00 

Combe’s  Constitution  of  Man.  1  vol .  2  oO 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  1  vol . . .  2  50 

Baxter's  Call,  1  vol .  ...  3  00 

Book  of  Proverbs,  1  vol . .  .  . .  3  00 

Book  of  Psalms,  1  vol .  .  3  50 

New  Testament  (small),  4  vols. .  . .  4  00 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1  vol . .  .  .  .  .  .  . . 3  00 

Hymns  for  the  Blind,  1  vol  .  .  4  00 

Pilgrim’s  Progress,  1  vol .  .  2  00 

Life  of  Melancthon,  1  vol . .  4  00 

Dickens’  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  3  vols . •  •  ■  ■  •  .  ...  4  00 

Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  and  Julius  Ctesar,  1  vol  ...  .  .  3  00 

Byron’s  Hebrew  Melodies  and  ohilde  Harold,  1  vol .  .  2  50 

Anderson’s  History  of  the  United  States,  1  vol . .  ’  3  50 

Dickens’  Child’s  History  of  England,  2  vols. . . . .  . 

Selections  from  til  Works  of  Swedenborg,  1  vol .  . .  3  00 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  1  vol- . ...  •  -  • ;  • .  .  4  00 

Cutter’s  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  1  %  01 .  ...  2  00 

Viri  Romie  (new  edition  with  additions),  1  vol. . . • .  •  •  •  \3  j;ols  3  0o 

The.  Reader,  or  extrscts  from  British  and  Amencau  Liteia  ,  .  35 

Musical  Characters  used  by  the  Seeing,  1  vol . . 3  00 

MiltoD’s  Paradise  Lost,  2  vols. .  ■  ■•••••••  •  •  •  •  VoY  Y  ‘  ’  1  Vol  . 3  50 

Higginson’s  Young  Folk’s  History  of  the  United  States.  1  vo  .  .  50 

A11  Account  of  the  most  Celebrated  Diamonds,  1  vol .  . 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome  (in  press) .  .  1  50 

Braille’s  Tablets,  with  metallic  bed. .  . .  1  00 

Braille’s  French  Tablets,  with  cloth  bed . ’  "  "  ' .  1  00 

Braille’s  New  Tablets .  ....  3  ?5 

Braille’s  Daisy  Tablets . 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  B.  B.  HUNTDOON,  SI 

„  . $3  00 

Multiplication  Tables,  by  the  100 .  50 

Alphabet  Sheets,  by  the  100 . . .  ’ .  50 

N  Y.  Point  Alphabet  Sheets,  by  the  100  .  .  8  00 

Writing  Cards,  by  the  100 . " .  3  50 

Spelling  Frames,  per  dozen .  . .  ■  - . .  10 

Words  and  Letters  for  Spelling  Frames,  per  100 . 
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Musical  Dictionary. ...  ■  . . 

Life  and  Beauties  of  Shakespeare . 

Etymology— a  class  book . 

Select  Hymns . 

Fables  for  Children . 

Gay’s  Fables . . ■  ■.■■■■■■■■ 

Virgil’s  JEneid  (Latin),  first  six  books. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream . 

Macbeth 


Price  per  vol. 

. $3  Oh 

.  3  00 

.  3  25- 

.  2  50 

.  1  50 

.  1  50 

.  3  50 

.  2  00 

.  2  00 


King  Lear .  . 

Arithmetical  Examples . 

Washington  before  the  Revolution .  . 

Guvot’s  Physical  Geography . 

Robinson  Crusoe,  3  vols.,  each .  . 

Selections  for  Declamations . 

R.  A  Proctor’s  Wondeis  of  the  Firmament . 

A  Primer . 

The  first  three  of  Butler's  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  1 . 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  2 . 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No  3 . 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  4 . 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  5 . 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  6 . 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  Readers,  in  seven  parts,  No.  7 . 

Colburn’s  Mental  Arithmetic,  2  vols . 

Guide  to  the  American  Dissected  Maps  of  Europe  and  United  States. . . . 

N.  Y.  Point  system  of  Musical  Notation . 

Rab  and  his  Friends,  in  N.  lr.  Point . 

Bill  from  the  Town  Pump,  and  Mrs,  Bullfrog,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 

in  N.  Y.  Point  . 

Feathertop,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  N.  Y.  Point . 

Snow  Bound,  by  John  G.  Whittier,  in  N.  Y.  Point . . 

N.  Y.  Point  Primer . .  .  . 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and  Pied  Piper . 

Politics  for  Young  Americans,  by  Charles  Nordhoff . 

A  Book  of  Behavior . '. . 

Constitution  of  the  United  States . 

Hooker’s  Child’s  Book  of  Nature,  Part  I — Plants . 

Hooker’s  Child’s  Book  of  Nature,  Part  11 — Animals . 

Marcx's  Universal  School  of  Music,  2.  vols.,  each . 

Speller.  (Prepared  for  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Blind) . 

History  of  English  Literature,  Stopford  Brooke . 

Boone  and  other  Pioneers . 

Prize  Essays  on  the  Employment  of  the  Blind . 

Fancies  of  Child  Life. 


50 
50 
50 
00 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
3  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 


Pieces  for  Recitation  for  the  Primary  Class . 

English  Grammar,  in  2  vols.,  each . . . 

Theory  of  Sound  in  its  Relation  to  Music,  by  Pietro  Biaserna . 

Schmidt’s  Method  for  the  Piano-forte,  in  N.  Y.  Point  . 

Roman  Catholic  Catechism  .  . 

Notes  on  Light  and  Electricity,  by  John  Tyndall .  . 

Wonder  Books,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne .  . 

Aggassiz.  &  Gould’s  Principles  of  Zoology . 

Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy  (Rolfe  and  Gillet) . 

Script  Letters,  sunk  in  cardboard,  per  card . 

Script  Letters,  raised,  per  sheet . . . . 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  new  edition . . 

Maruiion  . 

Compeud  of  American  Literature,  new  editions,  revised  and  enlarged,  by 

Mr,  Chapin. . . \ .  ’ 

Star  Readers,  No.  1,  a  continuation  of  Butler’s  Readers . 

Star  Readers,  No.  2,  a  continuation  of  Butler’s  Readers . 

Star  Readers.  No.  3,  a  continuation  of  Butler's  Readers . 

Star  Readers,  No.  4,  a  continuation  of  Butler’s  Readers .  . 


75 

75 

1  oo 

15 
25 
55 
50 
75 
00 
00 
00 
75 
3  50 
3  00 
1  50 

1  50 
75 

2  50 

3  50 

4  00 
1  00 
3  50 
3  25 
3  50 
3  50 

20 

5 

2  50 

3  50 

3  50 
1  25 
1  25 
1  25 
1  25 
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Monthly  Magazine,  ten  annual  vols.,  now  out,  eaeh 

Poetry  of  England . 

Poetrv  of  America . 

Elementary  Arithmetic  . . 

Nerchant  of  Venice . . . 

Second  Class  Reader . 

Progressive  Speller . 

Prisoner  of  Chillon .  . 

Crumbling  Path. . . .  _  . 

Buy  your  own  Cherries . 

Celestial  Country . 

On  Christ’s  Nativity . 

Introductory  Primer . 

Enoch  Arden,  Tennyson . 

A  Pronouncer  and  Definer . 

Kneass’  Quarterly  Music  Journal,  per  annum . 

A  variety  of  Elementary  Tracts,  etc. 

Games  for  Blind :  Chess,  Dominoes,  etc. 


Price  per  vol. 

....$3  50 

. 3  00 

.  3  00 

.  1  75 

. 2  75 

.  1  75 

_  1  75 

.  50 

.  75 

.  50 

.  50 

.  40 

.  1  75 

.  1  25 

.  1  75 

.  3  00 


VIRGINIA  INSUITUTION,  STAUNTON,  VA. — MR.  CHARLES  M’COT. 


Blind  Child's  Primer . 

History  of  Virginia . ••••■• 

Parley’s  History,  revised  edition,  2  vols 

■Guyot’s  Intermediate  Geography . 

Arithmetic . 

Hymn  Book .  . 

Story  Book . 

English  Grammar . . . 

Header  for  the  Blind . 

Robertsonian  System  (French) . 

Recuil  Choisi . . 

History  of  the  United  States  (in  press). 


$1  00 
.  2  75 
.  8  00 
.  4  00 
.  3  25 
.  2  00 
.  2  25 
.  2  25 
.  3  00 
.  2  25 
.  4  00 


MUSIC  N.  V  POINT.— B.  B.  HUNTOON,  SUPT. 


Key  to  Wait’s  Musical  Notation . 

Impromptu, No.  3,  Opus  142,  Schubert . 

Mendlesshon’s  Songs  Without  Words,  Opus  19,  No. 

Mendlesshon’s  Songs,  Spring  Song,  No.  30 . 

Cramer’s  Studies,  Nos.  1  and  2 . 

At  the  Mill  Stream,  Tedesco . 

Marche  Funebre  d’une  Marionette . . 

dementi’s  Sonati,  No.  1..  . 

dementi’s  Sonati,  No.  . . 

Schuman’s  Album . 


4 


10 
25 
20 
20 
20 
20 
30 
3  00 


APPENDIX. 


ADVICE  TO  PARENTS. 


When  your  blind  child  is  eight  years  of  age,  or  older,  be  sure 
to  send  it  to  this  great  school  immediately.  Blind  children  usu¬ 
ally,  from  the  neglect  of  their  parents,  form  bad  habits  when 
they  are  young ;  and,  if  let  alone  too  long,  they  grow  up  with 
the  roughest  manners  and  ideas  that  it  is  possible  for  any  human 
being  to  have.  If  they  are  sent  here  when  they  are  little,  we 
learn  to  love  them,  and  begin  immediately  to  teach  them  good 
manners  and  habits.  If  your  child  is  under  eight  years  of  age, 
write  to  me  and  I  will  send  you  an  alphabet  of  raised  letters,  so 
that  you  may  teach  him  before  he  starts  to  school.  It  is  of  no 
u  e  to  send  a  blind  person  to  school  who  is  over  twenty-four 
years  old,  if  he  had  lost  his  sight  before  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age;  therefore  for  decency’s  sake,  and  as  au  act  of  justice  to 
your  blind  and  unfortunate  child,  do  not  allow  it  to  grow  too  old 
without  giving  it  a  chance  for  an  education.  Some  parents  say 
that  they  cannot  part  with  their  blind  children,  and  therefore 
keep  them  at  home  until  they  are  too  old  to  learn  anything. 
How  can  a  conscientious  mother  restrain  her  poor  son  or  daugh¬ 
ter  from  getting  an  education  which  would  make  either  of  them 
happier  and  more  useful  ?  How  can  a  good-hearted  mother, 
through  a  mistaken  fondness  for  her  blind  child,  hold  it  back 
and  deprive  it  of  a  chance  to  attend  school,  and  keep  it  at  home 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  with  ugly  gait  and  habits,  and  yet 
allow  her  seeing  child,  who  needs  it  less,  to  have  every  advan¬ 
tage?  When  that  mother  comes  to  die,  if  in  her  senses,  she  will 
look  upon  her  deformed,  ignorant  child,  and  die,  feeling  that 
she  had  robbed  it  of  knowledge,  of  refinement  and  happiness; 
left  it  without  a  single  hope,  hardly  able  even  to  appreciate  its 
great  loss  and  its  sad  future,  wherein  it  must  float  along  down 
the  stream  of  tune,  buoyed  up  only  by  the  charity  of  strangers 
or  of  the  county.  b 

There  are  blind  boys  and  girls  here  now  who  did  not  come 
until  they  were  eighteen  or  twenty-two  years  old,  and  all  of 
them  deeply  regret  that  their  parents  kept  them  back.  Some  of 
+i,ofe’i  llowever>  Aave  strong  hearts,  and  say  that  thev  will  do 
wnX-  n!  to  make  up  for  lost  time  ;  but,  alas!  time  has  done  its 
wmk  through  a  mothers  mistaken  fondness. 

-nrivii'oo*^ ®jmuld  never  allow  their  blind  child  to  have  any  greater 
mi  iTvpinan  thifi"i  seein.g  children,  because  too  great  indul- 
fnd  fmnttfin?  s®  hshn.ess  m  the  child,  and  makes  it  dictatorial 
house  id  w;K  Tk6^  S  Tk!  not  allow  the  child  to  sit  about  the 
teach  it  hmvT’.  but  make  it  run  out  to  play  about  the  grounds, 

each  it  how  to  use  knife  and  fork,  how  to  cut  its  meat  and  sit 
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i  table  Permit  no  one  to  lead  it  about  the  house, 

£mlPdo  no  Slow  it  to  hold  its  hands  in  front  for  protection  for 
that  would  make  it  helpless,  and  disfigure  its  movements.  It  is 
a  htiu2  shame  for  parents  to  allow  a  blind  boy  to  smoke  or  chew 
f  1  it  stunts  his  erowth,  iniures  his  nervous  system,  blunts 

h°is  moral  sens  bilities^etracts  from  efforts  at  studv-and  then 
t  is  a  fiUhy  unbecoming  habit.  Who  wants  a  blind  young  man 
it  is  a  nuny,  uuu  *  teach  music,  or  to  tune  and  repair  a 

S™mt.  »  8TBSS  >edh“body  are  reeking  with  the  juice 
and  fumes  of  tobacco?  The  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  swear, 
ff  i  can  be  prevented.  Teach  it  while  young,  before  every  meal 
to  comb  and  brush  its  hair,  and  do  it  without  assistance.  Teac 

— rb  tte  rs  {vx = 

S-SSiKS#®*  SfsSw? 

SSSSSiS 

^No^mrentf  senT Vour  Children  to  school,  for  this  is  not  a 

onhr 1 dtVZ%endeupf  miy  par¬ 
ticular  number  of  blind  persons  m  school,  therefore  I  urge  you 

L*  duriig  the  summer  months.  When  to 
finished,  they  remain  away  to  give  place  to  ot  i  ■ 

K  chips  »W  for  1 so°r'.  eyes 

mmmm 

mmmmisrn 

some  responsible  person, ^stating  that,  and  is  of  sound  mind 

and  good  character.  Tl^session  begins  Sept^ib^  lS.^vc^ 

year,  and  ends  June  15.  Pupils  admitted  at  any  time.  ^  y 
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thing  here  is  free  of  charge— board,  washing,  tuition,  books,  in¬ 
struments,  doctors’  bills,  etc.  The  institution  will  not  promise 
to  pay  for  clothing  or  traveling  expenses.  When  the  blind  boys 
or  girls  are  too  poor  to  clothe  themselves  or  pay  traveling  ex¬ 
penses,  their  parents  should  write  to  the  Superintendent  and  he 
will  tell  them  what  they  should  do.  We  like  for  children  to  be 
sent  here  when  they  are  very  young— even  as  early  as  the  ages 
of  eight  and  nine — for  then  they  take  a  good  start,  learn  rapidly, 
and.  after  the  first  week  do  not  suffer  with  “homesickness,”  and 
then  we  learn  to  love  them  early  and  are  better  able  to  correct 
any  faults  of  habit  or  deportment  while  they  are  small. 

Frank  Rainey, 
Superintendent. 


LAWS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INSTITUTION. 

An  Act  to  establish  an  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  That  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  appropriated  and  set  apart  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  of  Texas,  which  shall 
be  located  at  the  city  of  Austin. 

Sec.  2.  A  board  of  five  trustees  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  administer  the  funds  of  said 
'institution  and  provide  for  its  going  into  operation  as  soon  as 
practicable,  by  renting  a  suitable  building  and  appointing  such 
superintendent  and  other  officers  as  may  be  required  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  management  of  said  Institution." 

Sec.  3.  The  said  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  on 
the  order  of  said  trustees,  approved  and  countersigned  by  the 
Governor,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro¬ 
priated,  as  the  actual  current  expenses  of  maintaining  the  Insti¬ 
tution  shall  accrue:  Provided,  that  not  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars  shall  be  expended  in  any  one  year. 

Sec.  4.  Said  trustees  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  required  to 
make  full  and  accurate  annual  reports  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  showing  the  condition  aud  progress  of  the  Institution, 
with  a  full  exhibit  of  all  expenditures,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Governor  to  lay  the  same  befor  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  date  of  passage. 

Approved  August  16,  1856. 

An  Act  making  an  appropriation  tor. the  purchase  of  a  permanent  location 
for  the  Institution  established  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  of  the  State 
of  Texas. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  That  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
appropriated,  out  of  any  unappropriated  moneys  in  the  treas¬ 
ury,  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  a  site  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  location  of  the  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Blind 
ot  the  State. 
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9  The  Sa.id  sum  of  twelve  thousand  and  five  hundred 
,  SEC.  f/  L  'aid  ou  the  order  of  the  trustees,  approved  and 
dollars  shall  be  Governor  out  of  any  money  in  the  treas- 

ury  notofhert'se  Appropriated;  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  made 

said  Institution  for  the  Blind 

i  nil  be’reauired  first,  to  examine  carefully  the  tracts  oi  lots  of 
shall  be lequ  >  ,  •  ,  ■  an(^  around  Austin,  and  if  they 

SsSaj sSSsShHSSS 

if  the  interests  of  btate  a  ,  f)f  ar)  other  than  the 

”ro°pert5e  ofaVsSe,  then  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  mate 

IT  "“hat  said  trustees,  after  haems  mads  a  selection for 

“’1  Pm“yacontrS'fo°?  sucb'lmpi-ovements  thereon  as  may  be 
S&SK-  CIS?  present  co„|rt  and  of  the  pup, Is 

improvement  sSl  be  mads  upon  aSy  property  so  purohassd, 

?n^a1S^ffiito^46.reeKb”Tq«i™d^ 

report  to  tbs  Governor so. eon 

mesTod  f.'sbolt  be  "e  duty  of  the  Governor  to  lay  the  same 
^ir'oCfd"  ,'? ,™tVef  ’.‘elect  a  location  upon  prop- 

^^^S^SlSdtinLe  from  and 

after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  11,  lo5o. 


■j  Jn  Jfli'inoriam.  {■ 


DEATH  has  claimed  another  oculist  from  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind — Dr.  J.  T.  Mathis,  aged  fifty-nine  years; 
a  native  of  Tennessee,  and  a  citizen  of  Austin,  Texas,  for 
the  past  eight  or  nine  years,  died  at  one  o’clock,  November 
thirtieth  of  hepatic  trouble.  lie  has  been  visiting  oculist 
to  this  Instil ution  ever  since  the  year  after  his  arrival  in 
th is  city.  The  Doctor  was  not  only  a  skilful  oculist,  and 
well  read  physician,  but,  was  a  man  of  education  and  refine¬ 
ment.  On  account  of  his  unostentatious  way  of  living, 
many  of  our  citizens  did  not,  until  after  a  long  acquaint¬ 
ance,  find  out  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  man.  lie  had  a 
high  and  sensitive  sense  of  honor,  and  could  not  bear  with 
those  who  did  not  meet  his  measure  of  honesty  and  fair 
dealing.  During  the  first  few  years  of  his  citizenship  in 
Austin,  this  really  honorable  and  useful  man  had  many 
bitter  experiences;  but  his  skill,  bis  i  negrity,  his  devotion 
to  principle,  and  his  many  charitable  acts,  brought  him 
prominently  to  the  front,  and  placed  him  in  a  condition  to 
die  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  friends,  honored  and  respected 
by  the  whole  population  of  this  city,  wherein  he  resided. 
He  was  a  Christian  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  sentiment;  and  he 
was  a  friend  to  the  unfortunate.  Over  his  grave  the  pupils 
of  this  Institution  shed  many  bitter  tears  of  sorrow  for 
their  great  loss.  Winter  with  its  chilling  winds  will  come 
and  go;  Spring  with  its  young  buds  and  tender  flowers 
will  come  and  go;  Summer  with  its  heat,  and  harvest,  and 
ripening  fruits  will  come  and  go  without  noticeable  event; 
but  when  Fall  comes  again,  it  will  bring  to  the  memories 
of  the  blind,  sad  remembrances  of  another  friend,  who, 
after  winning  their  young  heart’s  best  affections,  has  gone 
on  before  to  an  eternal  home  in  Heaven. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Austin,  Texas,  November  1,  1887. 

To  His  Excellency  L.  S.  Ross,  Governor  of  Texas: 

Sir  —  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  the  under¬ 
signed  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
submit  this  their  Annual  Report,  together  with  the  report  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Dr.  Frank  Rainey. 

The  Board  has  visited  the  Institution  regularly  every  month  during  the 
year,  and  oftener  when  improvements  were  being  made  upon  the  buildings 
and  grounds,  and  have  had  every  opportunity  possible  for  acquainting  them¬ 
selves  with  the  details  of  its  management. 

The  Twentieth  Legislature  appropriated  for  improvements  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  for  repairs  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  With  this  fund  the  fol¬ 
lowing  improvements  have  been  made: 

1.  The  northwest  building  has  been  added  to  with  a  brick  building 
26X33  feet,  with  two  stories  and  a  basement.  The  extended  basement  is 
simply  an  enlargement  of  the  broom  shop,  the  story  immediately  above  is 
an  enlargement  of  the  mattress  and  chair-seating  shop,  and  the  next  story 
furnishes  an  additional  dormitory  for  young  men. 

2.  The  store  room  has  been  extended  by  an  addition  of  20  X  22  feet,  two 
stories  high,  and  of  solid  brick — the  lower  story  being  used  as  a  store  room, 
and  the  upper  story  for  servants’  rooms. 

3.  A  good  and  substantial  iron  fence  has  been  built  entirely  around  the 
east  block  of  the  Institution  grounds,  firmly  set  in  good  cement  and  on 
brick  walls;  and  heavy  curb  stones  have  been  laid  around  the  block  on  the 
outside  for  a  walk. 

4.  A  new  paling  fence  has  been  erected  on  three  sides  of  the  west  block 
of  the  Institution  grounds,  with  two  play  grounds,  cut  off  by  palings,  for 
boys.  Also,  in  the  same  grounds  there  has  been  erected  an  octagon  pa- 
vilhon  24x24  feet,  for  large  boys,  and  a  shed  12x16  for  the  small  boys’ 
play  ground.  A  small  ravine  extends  through  the  southern  portion  of 
these  grounds,  and  a  rock  wall  was  built  across  this  so  as  to  give  the  fence 
a  uniform  height. 

5.  The  old  stables,  cow  sheds,  crib,  carriage  house,  etc.,  which  were  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  main  building  of  the  Institution,  were  torn 
away,  and  new  ones  erected  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  west  block  of 
the  Institution  grounds,  most  remote  from  the  main  building. 

6.  I  he  laundry  has  been  remodeled  and  greatly  improved ;  and  a  new 
Bystern  of  water  closets  was  put  in  the  west  wing. 

7.  -The  entire  roofs  of  all  the  old  buildings  have  been  repainted,  also  all 
the  galleries,  lattice  work,  floors,  etc. 

8.  About  one  hundred  feet  of  new  gallery  has  been  put  up,  also  a  new 
ummer  house  (octagon)  for  girls,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  front  lawn. 

as  been  the  aim  to  afford  the  pupils  every  facility  possible  for  exer- 
lse  in  the  open  air,  when  not  engaged  in  study  or  other  work  indoors. 

o  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  never  been  better,  and  their  progress 
tni-,er  more  satisfactory.  Each  officer  and  teacher  in  the  school  seems  to 
a  peculiar  pride  in  his  or  her  particular  vocation,  and  the  system 
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which  has  characterized  the  general  management  of  the  whole  is  so  perfect 

1  he  .beg  .  an(p  in  addition  to  the  improvements  above  set 

forth  avery'marked  improvement  in  the  educational  work  of  the  school  as 
plainly  discernible. 

Very  respectfully,  g.  E.  GRANT, 

President. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Institution  for  the  Blind,  ) 
Austin,  Texas,  November  I,  1887.  j 

To  His  Excellency  L.  S.  Ross,  Governor  of  Texas : 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  I  respectfully  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  the  management  and  condition  of  this  Institution  during 
the  scholastic  year  which  began  September  15,  18S6,  and  ended  August 
31,  1887. 

During  three  months  of  the  year — from  June  15  to  September  15 — there 
is  vacation,  and  every  student  is  required  to  go  home  and  remain  until 
school  opens  again.  The  vacation  sends  them  among  familiar  faces  at 
home,  where  family  ties  and  affections  are  kept  alive,  and  where  the  current 
of  thought  and  the  course  of  diet  are  changed. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  enrolled  during  the  session  which  ended 
June  15,  was  121.  The  following  studies  constituted  the  course  pursued: 
Reading  in  line  letter  and  point  print,  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography, 
etymology,  history,  physical  geography,  physiology  and  hygiene,  English 
grammar,  English  literature,  rhetoric,  natural  philosophy. 

The  Literary  Department,  so  ably  presided  over  by  the  scholarly  Princi¬ 
pal,  Professor  R.  W.  Lowry,  and  his  active,  earnest  assistants,  Miss  Jennie 
Latham,  Miss  Alice  Hamilton,  Miss  Lizzie  Sthreshly,  and  Miss  Camille 
Hart,  was  the  field  for  great  advancement,  in  mathematics  especially.  The 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  that,  and  in  other  respects,  will  enable  the  manage¬ 
ment,  at  the  beginning  of  another  session,  to  enlarge  the  course  of  school 
studies. 

The  students  who  finished  in  June  and  received  diplomas  were  Miss 
Agnes  Andrews,  Mr.  Ned  Mitchell,  Mr.  Wm.  Clements,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Crunk.  Those  who  finished  and  obtained  certificates  of  proficiency  were 
Mr.  Jesse  Bunkley,  Mr.  John  Lashlv,  and  Mr.  Milton  White. 

About  thirty  of  the  pupils,  inclusive  of  those  previously  mentioned,  after 
having  remained  as  long  as  necessary,  went  out  to  remain  away.  This 
is  a  greater  number  than  ever  finished  the  course,  or  from  other  causes 
went  away  from  this  Institution  at  one  time,  and  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  fill  up  the  gap  this  session  with  new  pupils.  It  is  not  au  easy  matter  to 
induce  the  blind  to  go  away  from  home  to  attend  school.  After  they  have 
been  here  for  awhile  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  return  is  seldom  ex¬ 
perienced. 

J  rom  various  causes  fair  progress  only  was  made  in  music,  although  the 
efforts  of  Professors  Herzog  and  Klotz,  and  Miss  K.  W.  Hunt,  were  intelli¬ 
gent  and  indefatigable.  The  number  engaged  in  the  study  of  music  may 
be  classified  as  follows:  Class  singing,  89;  vocal  lessons,  10;  rudiment 
class,  2<b  translating  in  Waitt  system,  16;  vocal  writing  in  point  print,  10; 
piano,  46;  pipe  organ,  5  (three  boys  and  two  girls);  cabinet  organ,  10; 
violin,  8;  clarionet,  2;  cornet,  2;  piccolo,  2;  bass  violin,  2;  flute,  3.  In  the 
unmg  class  there  are  twelve  boys.  For  the  first  time  crochet  work  was 
taken  up,  and  under  the  skilful  instruction  of  Miss  Camille  Hart  all  of  the 
young  1  allies  of  the  school  learned  very  rapidly  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
work.  1  his  kind  of  work  is  more  saleable  in  the  Institution  than  bead 
woik,  and  as  a  business  it  will  bo  perhaps  more  remunerative. 
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ThP  Kindergarten  was  without  a  teacher,  because  of  the  unavoidable  ab¬ 
sence  of  Miss  Boulware,  who,  however,  has  returned  to  resume  her  duties 

^Vhi'couSe  of  afEairs  was  not  so  pleasant  because  of  some  disreputable 
Hind  oersons  recently  from  other  States,  who  obtained  admission  under  the 
bi  nd  persons  ?  t0  finish  their  education.  They  were  outcasts 

r  n  l?er  institutions  As  they  were  disposed  of,  and  will  not  be  allowed 

£°”t£  the  "resumes  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  All  blind  persons, 
Jmnlv  because  they  are  blind,  are  not  angels,  although  from  want  of  asso- 
istFnn  with  them  the  public  is  disposed  to  regard  blindness  as  a  condition 
Scenti-  to  humility  a?nd  piety.  Human  nature  is  human  nature,  among 

sickness,  which  readily  yielded 
to  t?e«  excepting  one  of  continued  fever,  which  ran  a  course  of  several 

students,  a  room  in  the  east wing -as 
fitted  mi  handsomely  for  the  two  literary  societies  organized  by  the  young 

somewhat  of  confinement,  and  who.  without  excitants  othe 

the  school  room  and  the  industries  of  the  shop,  are  apt,  m  t  e  course  o 

to  lose  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institution.  Trustees  furnish  more 

The  improvements,  mentioned  m  the  report  of  the  Irus  • 
dormitory  room  more  room  in  the  workshop  and  m  the  laundry  K  y 
part  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  wears  an  improved  appears  •  ^ 

school  rooms  have  higher  ceilings,  are  better  ventilated,  and^  ^  P  oed 
by  handsome  decorations.  Many  new  pieces  of  furn  furniture 

in  the  school  rooms.  The  Library  has  additions  m  the  way  of  »re 
and  books.  Very  large  signal  gongs  have  been  placed  in  eac  g 
buildings,  to  give  warning  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  recitatio  p 

m  The  mu°sic  dement  is  now  furnished  with  ‘-Ive  good  P»^ce 
five  cabinet  organs,  a  two-manual  pipe  organ  (run  y  ,  ets  two 

double  bass,  one  violoncello,  eleven  violins,  five  clan  ’  ,  -  ,  ones.  '  The 

flutes,  one  piccolo,  two  technicons,  and  two  /  4  oc  a  '  .  j  00j  The 
last  two  instruments  have  lately  been  introduced l  m to  tl  «  ®“UScles 
technicou  is  of  more  recent  invention,  and  is  used  to  strengt  he 

of  the  arms,  wrists,  and  fingers,  which  are  used  in  piano  playing, ^  ^ 

techniphone  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  egi  -  ■  which  is 

tquch,”  and  to  save,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  use  of  the  piano,  which 

the  more  costly  instrument  of  the  two.  •  „  sufficient 

Besides  the  ordinary  material  and  apparatus  (of 
quantity)  in  the  kindergarten  rooms,  a  full  rigged  mmatu  1  P 

eighteen  inches  long,  a  full  rigged  minature  schoo ostos-the 

a  number  of  Mexican  curiosities,  and  a  number  o  1  _ _ were  reCently 

last  two  items  representative  models  of  nations  cus  -  kinder 

added  to  the  cabinet  of  articles  used  for  object  lesso. J  or  he  kimmr 
garten,  as  well  as  for  the  class  in  physiology,  a  ful  set  of  an^°“  chinese 
costing  about  $1-25,  was  recently  purchased.  The  Mexican  and  Chm^.e 
curiosities  were  gathered  up  by  the  Suponntenden  as  g 
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was  taking  a  tour  through  West  Texas,  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  and 
the  Territories. 

In  the  industrial  department — the  rooms  of  which  are  62  feet  long  by  33 
feet  wide — there  are  seven  good  broom-tying  machines  and  six  good  broom- 
presses.  Three  of  the  latter  are  screw  presses,  and  three  are  levers.  The 
boys  are  taught  in  this  department  to  make  brooms,  mattresses,  and  pillows, 
and  fill  chair  bottoms  with  cane  or  rattan.  Under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Korn  at  least  75  per  cent  more  work  was  done  than  ever  before 
•during  the  same  period  of  time. 

A  good  and  comparatively  new  upright  piano  was  recently  added  to  the 
list  of  apparatus  in  the  tuning  rooms. 

For  exercise  and  pleasure,  four  patent  swings  were  purchased  and  placed 
in  suitable  places  for  the  little  girls  and  boys.  In  the  adjoining  block, 
owned  by  this  Institution,  a  beautiful  pavilion,  useful  as  a  place  for  recrea¬ 
tion  and  music,  was  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  men. 

A  play  ground  was  prepared  on  the  same  block,  with  swings,  stands, 
bars,  etc.,  to  be  used  by  little  boys.  A  lovely  summer  house,  or  retreat, 
,was  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  girl  pupils,  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  front  lawn.  In  the  rear  court,  girls’  side,  behind  the  east  wing  of  the 
building,  there  is  a  large  and  lovely  fountain,  of  original  and  unique  design. 

Harmony  prevailed  as  a  general  thing  among  the  officers  and  teachers, 
who  assisted  the  Superintendent  faithfully  and  earnestly  in  every  effort  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  pupils.  In  this  connection  I  must  compliment 
those  of  the  household  who  have  done  so  much  good  work,  among  whom  I 
shall  mention  the  Steward,  Mr.  F.  O.  Heflin;  the  Matron,  Mrs.  E.  G-.  Cham- 
blain;  Assistant  Matron,  Mrs.  Vienna  Dare;  Mrs.  M.  Cox,  Teacher  of  Sew¬ 
ing;  Nurse  an4  Seamstress,  Mrs.  Maggie  Miller;  Engineer,  Mr.  V.  E.  Lu- 
horn;  and  the  Night  Watch,  Mr.  A.  G.  Wheeler. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

i  T,ie  services  of  the  various  ministers  who  preach  in  this  Institution  every 
mnday  are  very  valuable.  Regular  divine  service  in  their  own  chapel 
nnce  a  week  has  a  wholesome  and  refining  effect  upon  the  pupils.  All 
honor  to  the  following  named  gentlemen  who  without  remuneration  cheer¬ 
fully  give  their  services  to  the  school:  Dr.  Wm.  Howard,  Dr  R  K 
“Smoot,  Dr.  E.  B.  Wright,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Pinson. 

Thanks  must  also  be  extended  to  Judge  W.  A.  Evans,  of  the  Bonham 
Hews  and  to  the  proprietor,  Col.  Charles  DeMorse,  for  the  Clarksville 
*^>tandard.  They  send  without  charge  these  two  excellent  weekly  papers. 
Dur  old  time  friends,  the  Goodson  Gazette  and  the  Romney  (West  Virginia) 
a  Jet,  still  cheer  us  by  their  coming.  They  are  spicy  little  sheets,  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  Deal'  and  Dumb  Institutes  situated  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  and 
at  Kouiney,  West  Virginia. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  had  the  hearty  co-ope¬ 
ration  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  They  meet  regularly 
svery  month  in  this  Institution,  where  they  may  have  opportunity  for  con- 

™  ‘°°  any  °?,Cer  or  puPn  and  to  Ob861-™  the  condition  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  establishment.  The  consideration  and  confidence  shown 
me  personally  by  the  Executive  and  the  Trustees  is  fully  appreciated,  and 
,  e  jos  return  I  can  make  will  be  to  continue  to  do  my  duty  faithfully 
land  earnestly.  Yours,  with  respect, 


FRANK  RAINEY, 
Superintendent. 
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The  State  alone  supports  this  Institution,  consequently  I  have  no  other 
source  o£  income  to  report.  The  scholastic  year  begins  September  first, 
every  year,  but  the  appropriation  year  begins  March  first.  The  expendi- 
tures  are  as  follows: 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  1886. 

September. 

,  .  $166  66 

Superintendent's  salary . . .  276  g3 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers,  half  month .  33g  Q4 


Officers  and  employees .  n6  47 

Butter,  eggs,  and  chickens .  43  g- 

Cedar  wood,  10J  cords .  ^  qq 

Cleaning  aud  repairing  ten  pianos . 41  ^ 

Musical  merchandise . 4g  70 

Subscription  to  periodicals . 7  80 

Buttermilk . -  51  75 

Fresh  beef. . 518  02 

Groceries  and  provisions .  37  gg 

One  bale  cotton  for  mattresses .  17  ^ 

Oats,  bran,  and  meal .  gQ  27 

Spring  wagon  and  hardware .  g 

Repairing  furniture,  etc .  27  93 

2793  barrels  water . .  15  95 

Vegetables . ?. . 26  25 

Tinware,  etc . 17  05 

Stationery,  etc . 31  47 

Drugs,  paints,  etc . 25  00 

Advertisement  of  Blind  Institution .  3^  47 

Gas  light .  75  45 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  69  00 

Carpenter  repairs .  75  70 

Plumbing  and  repairs .  24  90 

Painting  and  whitewashing .  101  57 

Lumber .  12  50 

Kitchen  furniture .  41  65 

Wqter  for  fire  protection . 21  15 " 

Plastering  repairs . . 


$2,380  64 


October. 

$166  66 

Superintendent’s  salary . 604  53 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers .  4g2  55 

Officers  and  employees .  47 

Vegetables .  5 

Telephone  rent,  one  month . 23 

Sweet  and  butter  milk . ’  ’  112 

Fresh  beef  and  fish . 14 

Baker’s  bread .  12 

Manila  paper  for  point  writing . 134 

Butter  and  eggs . 6 

Cuttiug  pupils’  hair .  5 

Repairing  instruments  and  clocks . 59  66 

Cotton  seed,  bran,  meal,  etc . - .  40  00 

4,000  barrels  water .  15  00 

Medical  treatment  of  a  pupil . 5  97 

Hardware .  254  97 

Groceries  and  provisions . ""  26  40 

Music,  etc .  .  00 

Photographs  of  interior  of  Institution  for  wood  cuts .  43  34 

Raised  print  hooks .  72  SI 

Smoke  stack  for  boiler  house,  painting,  and  labor . . . *  S6  40 

Coal . 
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Lumber . 

Book  cases,  etc . 

Carpenter  work . 

One  milch  cow . 

Crockery,  lamps,  etc.. 

Medicines,  etc. . 

8oil  hauled  into  yard. 

Books  for  library .  26  8/ 


13  20 
26  00 
8  75 
40  00 
86  15 
62  16 
6  00 


W’ood  cuts  of  interior  of  buildings,  etc . 

$2,830  61 

November. 

Butter  and  eggs . 

Baker’s  bread . 

Dry  goods,  etc . * . 

Crockery. . 

4040  barrels  water . 

Coal- . .. 

Fresh  beef  and  mutton . 

Carpenter  work . .. . 

Cutting  pupils’  hair . 

Cedar  and  hard  wood . .. . 

Soil  for  yard . 

Sweet  potatoes . 

Vegetables . 

Sweet  and  butter  milk . 

Moving  four  pianos  from  depot  and  putting  up  at  Institution,  etc.. 

Furniture . .. . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 

Oculist,  for  quarter . 


9  00 
10  86 
9  50 

40  40 
203  63 
100  23 

12  72 
12  50 
46  90 
6  00 
11  20 
22  60 
23  10 
23  57 
8  00 
109  39 

41  66 
175  00 


$2,892  14 


December. 

Superintendent's  salary . . 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers . 

Officers  and  employees . 

Baker’s  bread . 

Butter  and  eggs . 

Country  produce  and  vegetables . . 

One  cornet,  etc . . . 

Sawing  and  splitting  wood . . 

Repairs  of  plastering . 

Sweet  and  butter  milk . . 

Carpenter  work . 

Groceries,  provisions,  etc . . . 

Bran  and  oats . 

Crockery . 

Coal . 

Tinware  and  plumbing . 

Fresh  beef  and  fish . . . 

Lumber . 

Oak  wood . . . 

3965  barrells  water . 


$166  66 
659  21 
541  66 

31  45 
119  42 

56  50 
18  00 
10  50 
16  70 
23  95 
14  75 
596  99 
37  90 
74  99 
388  56 

32  55 
157  45 

14  45 
59  50 
39  65 
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Printing  reports .  33  52 

Rent  of  telephone,  two  months .  10  00 

Medicines,  etc .  27  35 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 113  96 

Water  for  fire  protection .  41  65 


83,287  32 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  1887. 

January. 

Superintendent's  salary .  $166  66 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers .  661  21 

Officers  and  employees .  544  66 

Lumber .  4  78 

Carpenter  work .  14  70 

Dry  goods  for  clothing,  etc . 36  82 

Bran  and  oats .  44  87 

8weet  and  butter  milk . 18  72 

5264  barrels  water .  52  64 

Baker’s  bread .  15  50 

Butter,  eggs,  and  chickens . 192  41 

One  five-gallon  milch  cow .  100  00 

Fresh  beef. . 154  27 

Furniture . .  18  00 

Medicines,  etc . ~ .  40  61 

Clothing  for  pupils .  9  00 

Hardware,  tinware,  eic .  15  18 

Work  on  shrubbery . 12  00 

Coal .  148  15 

Vegetables  and  produce . .. . .. . . .  4  60 

Cedar  wood . 9  00 

Cutting  pupils'  hair .  15  90 

Type  slates,  types,  and  beads . .. .  52  20 

Christmas  presents  for  pupils . - . . .  16  50 

Crockery,  etc .  14  95 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 169  46 

Water  for  fire  protection . . . .' .  41  65 

Groceries  and  provisions . 94  43 


$2,668  87 

February. 

Superintendent’s  salary .  Si66  66 

School,  music,  and  Bhop  teachers . 669  21 

Officers  and  employees .  562  66 

Oculist  . 1'5  00 

5167  barrels  water .  51  67 

Baker's  bread . 14  25 

Manila  paper  for  point  writing .  10  30 

Architect's  plans  for  new  building .  1°  00 

Coal .  213  3S 

Hay,  chops,  bran,  and  oats .  130  71 

Buttermilk .  14  40 

Clothing  for  pupils .  40  55 

Medicines,  etc .  27  25 

Fresh  beef. .  I37  83 

Hardware,  gas  fixtures,  etc .  I7  ^ 

Gas  light . 27  19 

Furniture .  40  SO 

Carpenter  work . .  900 

Telephone  rent  two  months .  10 

Water  hose  for  fire  protection .  75  90 

Groceries  and  provisions. . .  210  69 
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Butler  and  eggs . 

Incidental  cash  expenses. 
Water  for  tire  protection... 

Corn . 

Cedar  wood . 

Board  Trustees  services.... 


• 

121  04 
183  70 
41  65 
61  80 
9  00 
25  00 


$3,045  39 


March. 


Superintendent's  salary .  8166  66 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers .  671  21 

Officers  and  employees .  656  66 

6400  barrels  water . 61  00 

Butter,  chickens,  and  eggs . j .  174  73 

Groceries  and  provisions . 757  75 

Baker's  bread .  20  93 

Shrubbery .  22  15 

Cedar  and  oak  wood .  18  00 

Crockery .  13  55 

Buttermilk . . . - .  16  20 

Tinware,  repairs,  etc. .  27  60 

Medicines,  etc .  24  85 

Fresh  beef. .  161  25 

Dry  goods  for  clothing .  88  23 

Reports  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Blind .  16  89 

Twenty-one  volumes  Bancroft’s  Histories .  115  50 

Vegetables  and  produce . - .  13  20 

Gas  light .  42  87 

Music  and  music  books .  7  60 

Beads,  and  wire  for  bead  work.- .  17  16 

Repairing  sewing  machine . - .  5  00 

Forest  trees  set  out- .  23  00 

One  pair  of  horses . - .  265  00 

Carpenterwork .  10  25 

Clothing .  16  00 

Water  for  lire  protection .  4166 

Balance  on  four  pianos .  700  00 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 102  03 

Bran  and  oats . *  t  40  87 

Coal .  43  69 


$4,244  49 


April. 

Superintendent’s  salary . 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers . 

Officers  and  employees. . 

Vegetables., . 

Drugs  and  medicines . 

Hardware  and  plumbing  material . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . 

Groceries,  provisions,  etc . 

Mending— double  bass,  buggy,  and  harness . 

Austin  Caslight  Co . 

Inside  lining  and  new  pieces  for  range . 

Fresh  meats,  fish,  etc . 

Hair  cutting . 

One  type  writer . 

City  Water  Co . 

Hay  and  bran . 

Austin  Coal  Co . 

Books  and  stationery . 

Keeping  cemetery  lot  one  year . . 

Material  for  crochet  work . 


$166  66 
671  21 
651  60 
102  21 
49  85 
32  87 
150  26 
145  23 
22  60 
36  75 
43  25 
139  46 
16  70 
12  00 
74  98 
66  01 
19  69 
27  75 
6  00 
7  85 
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Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Fire  protection .  . 

Improvements  and  repairs  on  buildings. 
Clothing  fund  (indigent  pupils) . 


97  68 
41  66 
752  89 
78  13 


83,413  28 


May. 

Superintendent’s  salary . 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers . 

Officers  and  employees . 

Oculist.... . 

Board  Trustees . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Crockery . f . 

7993  barrels  water . 

Gas  light . 

Shrubbery,  and  work  on  same . 

Baker’s  bread  for  two  months . 

Buttermilk . 

One  fountain . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  chickens . 

Hay,  bran  and  oats . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Violin  strings,  cleaning  pianos,  etc . 

Fresh  beef . 

Vegetables  and  produce . 

Blacksmithing,  hardware,  etc . . 

Dry  goods  and  clothing . 

Diplomas . 

Coal . . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . - 

Repairing  shoes . . . 

One  cabinet  for  letter  and  bill  files . -  • 

Paints,  oil,  etc . 

Lumber,  stone,  lime,  etc . 

Painting  roofs,  galleries,  etc . 

General  repairs,  building,  etc . 

Plumbing  and  material . 


S166  66 
671  21 
536  08 
225  00 

25  00 
43  85 

26  85 
79  93 
38  61 
50  00 
38  42 
15  60 

163  87 
158  90 
92  74 
347  35 
6  20 
132  29 
118  42 

14  20 

31  39 

15  75 

32  97 
41  65 
95  46 

4  30 
115  00 
83  10 
155  46 
91  50 
Sll  97 
241  99 


&,671  72 


June. 

Superintendent’s  salary . . 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers . 

Officers  and  employees . 

Vegetables . 

Incidentals— freight,  extra  labor,  hauling,  etc . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Oats,  hay,  bran,  and  other  feed . 

Country  produce . . . 

Hardware,  blacksmithing,  etc . 

Lime,  cement,  and  vases . 

City  Water  Company . 

Cutting  hair,  visit,  etc.,  44  indigent  pupils . 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc . 

Lumber . 

Cedar  posts  and  coal . 

Fresh  beef. . 

Austin  Gaslight  Co . 

City  Printing  Co.,  2000  pamphlets . 

Latrines  and  fixtures  for  water  closets . 

Improvements,  buildings,  walks,  etc . 


$166  66 
335  60 
400  10 
6S  63 
102  24 
20S  04 
71  46 
54  02 


4  31  00 

47  46 
11  00 
64  10 
166  55 
40  20 
76  76 
24  99 
60  95 
155  15 
2,661  22 
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Clothing  for  indigent  pupils. 
Fire  protection . 


193  73 
■11  65 


$5,051  45 


July. 

Superintendent's  salary . 

Officers  and  employees . 

Books  and  pictures . 

Rent  of  telephone  two  months . 

Presh  beef. . 

Gaslight . 

4176  barrels  water . 

Hay  and  bran . 

Cedar  wood . 

Groceries,  butter,  eggs,  etc . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

General  repairs,  plumbing,  etc . 

Lumber  and  plumbing  material . 

Building  and  general  improvements . 

Hot  water  boiler . 

Hardware,  etc . 

Paints,  oils,  etc . 

Printing  point  books . 

Kindergarten  material . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 


$166  66 
165  16 
33  30 
10  00 
23  24 

II  27 

41  76 
109  69 

25  67 
28  87 
128  62 
402  17 
144  62 
446  86 
100  00 
30  95 

III  49 

42  00 
25  00 
41  65 


$2,088  98 


August. 


Salary  Superintendent . - .  $166  60 

Officers  and  employees .  163  50 

Treatment  and  care  sick  horse .  10  00 

One  laundry  heater,  two  swings,  yard  cart,  tools .  1 15  08 

56S6  lbs.  bottom  hay .  34  78 

Vegetables  and  butter . 36  65 

Groceries  and  provisions .  462  38 

Set  of  good  double  harness,  etc .  40  65 

Hardware,  tinware,  rubber  hose,  etc .  48  65 

City  Water  Co .  49  16 

Fresh  beef. .  32  33 

Austin  Gaslight  Co . .. .  12  98 

Medicines .  6  10 

Music,  etc .  9  00 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  69  33 

Building  and  improvements. .  3,601  45 

House  and  school  room  furniture .  236  35 

Writing  point  music .  82  00 

Kindergarten  figures .  20  45 

Fire  protection .  41  65 

Repairs  on  buggy  and  wagon .  12  40 


$5,251  55 
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Texas  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Recapitulation. 


Sept.  1886 
Oct.  1886 
Nov.  1880 
Dec.  1886 
Jan.  1887 
Feb.  1SS7 
Mar.  1887 
Apr.  1887 
May  1887 
June  1887 
July  18S7 
Aug.  1887 


Total  expenditures. 

do  . . . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . . 

do  . . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . . 

do  . 

do  . 


82.380  64 
2,830  61 
2,892  14 
3,287  32 
2,668  87 
3,045  39 
4,244  49 
3,413  28 
4,671  72 
5,051  45 
2, OSS'  98 
5,251  55 


841,826  44 


Of  the  above  amount  810,141.00  were  expended  for  buildings,  improvements,  and  repairs. 


The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  monies  received  and  expended  in 
the  industrial  department  is  stated  as  follows: 


SUPERINTENDENT  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  WORKSHOP. 


September  1,  1886— To  cash  on  hand— (balance) . 8280  07 

August  31,  1887— To  cash  from  sales .  694  15 


$974  22 


August  31,  1887— By  cash  paid  for  broom  corn,  tools,  repairs,  machines,  etc . $663  03 

Cash  balance,  September  1, 1887  . 8311  19 

Number  of  brooms  made,  3827. 


Names  of  Blind  Persons  Enrolled  for  the  Session  beginning  September 
15,  1886,  and  ending  June  15,  1887. 

BOYS— 74. 


County. 

John  A.  Hurt . Jack 

Edward  McGloin . Live  Oak 

Oscar  Martin . Hunt 

Christian  Koenig . Medina 

Oscar  Rains . Denton 

John  Stein . Gillespie 

J.  T.  Cullin . Milam 

Harvey  Caldwell . Fannin 

Philip  Causey . Jasper 

Eldrldge  Flowers . Hardin 

Milby  Walston . Galveston 

Henry  Leherraann.... . Galveston 

Archie  Smith.. . Galveston 

Frederick  Rush . San  Jacinto 

William  McLaren . Harris 

Joel  Smith . Waller 

Lycurgus  Gee . Rains 

Dock  Reynolds . Smith 

Edward  White . Brazos 

Charles  White . Brazos 

Le  Grande  Merriman . Pecos 

August  Neircher . Travis 


County. 

Francis  Pitt  Dohmen . Travis 

Charles  Paige . Hill 

Joe  Winters . Wilson 

Levi  Maugham . Wilson 

Rud  Sherod . Marion 

Richard  Guibor . . 

Willie  Miles . Bosque 

Willie  Jay . Robertson 

Theodore  Crane . Robertson 

Oscar  Scott. . Robertson 

William  Clements . Ellis 

Jesse  Bunkley . Ellis 

Rufus  Taylor . Parker 

Thomas  Crunk . Parker 

John  Potts . Parker 

John  Rich . Parker 

George  Bayne . El  Paso 

Marcus  Cotton . Dallas 

Heury  Landers . Montague 

Hiley  Walker . Montague 

John  Lashley . Franklin 

Willie  Moore . Grayson 
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Names  of  Blind  Persons  Enrolled  for  the  Session — Continued. 


Westwood  Jones . 

County. 

Fred  Pesche . 

George  Carroll . 

Charles  Dautry . 

Ned  Mitchell . . 

Garnet  Moore . 

Robert  Mooring . 

Lafevette  Thomas . 

. Titus 

County' 

Bennie . Titus 

Willie  Little . McLennan 

Shirley  Hurst . McLennan 

Andrew  Kilpatrick . McLennan 

George  Naylor . Bastrop 

Taylor  Copeland . Bastrop 

Marion  Copeland . Bastrop 

Van  Worthy . Leon 

Claudius  Mittison . Leon 

Sam  Smith . Caldwell 

Walton  Graham . Coryell 

Milton  White . -....Coryell 

Alonzo  Co  wen . Hays 

Frank  Wheeler . Freestone 

Willie  Whatley . Freestone 


Nannie  McClure . 

Katie  Herington . 

Beatrice  McCasland . 

Frances  Flowers . 

J.  V.  Carlyle . 

Nannie  Walker . 

Lucy  Sanders . 

Ludie  Petty . 

Estell  McHenry . 

Sarah  Deason . 

Lizzie  Crist . 

Mary  Fore . 

Allie  Dawson . 

Georgia  Davis . 

Nina  Henderson . 

Florence  Eagle . 

Agnes  Andrews . 

Jane  Gardner . 

Gertrude  Slaughter . 

Laura  Gunter . Cooke 

Annie  Sulivan . Cooke 

Mary  Sulivan . Cooke 

Ada  Wright . Taylor 

Sallie  Webb . Van  Zandi 

Melissa  Pointer . Henderson 

Jeannette  Bearden . Falls 

Olive  Bowen. . Bexar 

Ada  Smith . Waller 

Thebus  Webb . Coleman 

Callie  Phillips . Bastrop 

Rebecca  Copeland . Bastrop 

Joisy  Cates . Milam 

Carrie  Little . McLennan 

Mollie  Mitchell . Harrison 

Lizzie  Jay . Robertson 

Lela  Bedford . Fannin 

Belle  Gibson..! . Fannin 

Birdie  McCarty . Hayes 

Lottie  Cox . ! . Tyler 

Maggie  Watts . Wharton 

Sadie  Reynolds . Wood 

Dollie  Bell . Leon 
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Texas  Institution  for  the  Bind. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  FRIENDS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

In  Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas,  there  is  an  Institution  for 
the  education  of  blind  white  persons  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  twenty  years,  and  another  for  blind  negro  childien.  As 
the  law  requires,  the  two  institutions  are  separate.  Neither  of 
these  is  an  asylum,  but  each  is  a  FREE  SCHOOL,  established 
for  the  purpose  solely  of  educating  young  blind  persons. 

All  persons  who  are  not  under  eight  years  of  age,  nor  over 
twenty  will  be  admitted  to  attend  school,  but  the  applicant 
must  have  a  sound  mind,  and  a  good  reputation.  For  board,  tu¬ 
ition  washing,  use  of  books,  instruments,  doctors’  bills,  etc., 
there  is  no  charge  whatever.  All  that  parents  or  friends  have  to 
do  is  to  get  a  certificate  from  two  respectable  persons,  or  from 
the  county  judge,  which  must  state  that  the  child  or  peison 
is  of  the  proper  age,  has  a  sound  mind,  and  a  good  character, 
then  forward  it  to  the  Superintendent.  When  the  parents  are 
too  poor  to  pay  railroad  fare,  or  clothe  the  child,  the  certifi¬ 
cate  should  state  this  fact,  then  the  State  will  provide  for 
either  expense,  or  both,  if  necessary.  The  session  begins  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  every  year,  and  ends  about  June  15.  The  pupils 
must  go  home  for  the  summer.  A  new  pupil  will  be  admitted 
at  any  time  during  the  session.  It  is  much  better  to  send 
blind  persons  to  school  at  an  early  age,  for  they  learn  faster 
and  will  get  a  good  education.  The  buildings  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  for  white  children  are  very  large  and  handsome.  The 
school  for  negro  children  has  ample  accommodations  for  the 
present.  Outside  of  the  school  studies,  music,  piano  tuning, 
mattress  making,  sewing,  bead  work,  and  crochet  work  are 

taught.  ,,  _ 

FRANK  RAINEY,  M.  D., 

Superintendent  School  for  Blind  W  hite  Persons. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Austin,  Texas,  Nov.  1,  1888. 

To  His  Excellency  L.  S.  Ross,  Governor  of  Texas : 


The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  concerning  the 
affairs  of  said  Institution,  accompanied  by  that  of  Dr.  Frank  Rainey,  Super¬ 
intendent. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  monthly  visits  for  examination  of  the  current 
accounts,  etc.,  the  Board  has  made  frequent  inspection  of  the  new  improve¬ 
ments  being  made,  while  the  work  was  going  on,  and  noted  the  progress 
and  general  management  of  the  Institution  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  re¬ 
quired. 

Accompanying  this,  you  will  find  an  itemized  statement  of  the  expendi¬ 
tures  made  of  the  special  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature. 

The  general  comfort  and  sanitary  arrangement  of  the  Institution  have 
been  much  improved,  and  the  school  is  now  well  equipped  for  good  work. 

Parents  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  sending  their  blind 
children  to  school  when  young,  and  the  possibilities  of  development  are  much 
greater. 

The  good  results  of  this  are  seen  already,  and  the  near  future  will  witness 
a  great  improvement  upon  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past. 

^  ®  heg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  more  grounds  for  phy¬ 
sical  exercise  of  the  children. 


When  the  population  of  this  State  was  only  about  800,000,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  here  only  34,  there  were  two  blocks  of  ground  owned  by  the 
Institution  and  vacant  grounds  in  immediate  proximity  where  they  might 
exercise  at  will.  Now  with  a  population  of  nearly  3,000,000,  and  an  attend¬ 
ance  nearly  four  times  as  large,  we  not  only  have  no  additional  grounds,  but 
most  of  the  grounds  adjacent  have  been  divided  up  into  city  lots,  or  fenced 
up  so  that  the  entire  operations  of  the  Institution  are  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  these  two  blocks  of  ground,  nearly  half  of  which  is  cov- 
erea  by  buildings  of  one  sort  or  another. 

The  lawn  immediately  in  front  of  the  main  building,  is  the  only  space  left 
of^hUdren  1  dlSh  SP°rtS  S°  necessary  to  the  health  and  physical  development 

The  ground  around  the  Institution  is  being  rapidly  taken  up  and  improved 
and  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  virtually  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  to  en¬ 
large  our  present  facilities,  and  with  the  present  growth  of  our  State  a  larmi 
outlay  tor  the  establishment  of  another  Institution  will  be  the  result. 

ie  appiopriation  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  now  would  enable  us  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  all  blind  pupils  for  a  generation  or 
two  to  come.  Respectfully, 


Z.  T.  FULMORE, 
Du.  J.  J.  TOBIN, 
R.  S.  HARRISON. 
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\ 

Itemized  Statement  of  the  Expenditures  of  the  $18,500  Appropriated  for 
Furniture  and  Buildings. 


OCTOBER. 

John  Ezell,  contractor  for  main  building  . 

George  Holdstoclc,  brick  and  bricking  in  boilers . 

W.  A.  Glass,  freight  and  drayage  on  engine,  etc . 

Prank  Heierman,  engine  for  laundry . . 

G.  N.  Bigby,  stuccoing  boiler  house  walls . 

T.  C.  West,  helping  plumber  and  general  labor . 

Thomas  McConnel,  helping  plumber,  etc  . . 

Charles  Sawinsky,  helping  mason  on  engine  bed . 

E.  Herman,  helping  mason  on  engine  bed . 

Alford  Hillyard,  helping  mason  on  engine  bed . 

C.  M.  Johnson,  ditching,  cementing,  and  general  labor. 

Ferdinand  Zret,  coal  tarring  pipe  boxes,  etc . 

G.  H.  Bennet,  hauling  lumber  and  sand  . . 

Henry  Terry,  ditching  and  filling  ditches . 

Isaac  Pope,  ditching  and  filling  ditches . 

Abe  Hoard,  ditching  and  filling  ditches . 

George  Miliean,  grading  boiler  house  floor . 

Walter  Writham,  grading  boiler  house  floor . 

James  Harding,  filling  in  around  boiler  house . 

Alex.  Karling,  ditching  and  general  labor . 

John  Conners,  helping  plumber,  etc . 

L.  C.  Barron,  bricking  boiler  house  floor . 

Charles  Street,  bricking  boiler  house  floor . 

Fred  Smith,  helping  brick  boiler  house  floor . 


$3275  62 
,  358  80 

32  73 
.  383  00 

4  50  . 
40  50 
53  60 

7  20 
7  60 
3  00 
24  45 
24  60 
3  50 

5  78 
5  25 

5  25 
3  00 
3  75 

6  45 
21  45 
27  75 

5  00 
5  00 
1  75 


$4309  63 


SEPTEMBER. 

John  Ezell,  contractor  of  main  building . . . 

George  Holdstock,  contractor  of  boiler  house  and  stack . 

T.  C.  West,  helping  steam  fitter,  etc . 

Thomas  McConnel,  helping  steam  fitter,  etc . 

C.  M.  Johnson,  ditching  for  sewer  pipe . 

C.  S.  Erwin,  general  labor  helping  steam  fitter . 

John  Conners,  general  labor  helping  steam  fitter . 

Edward  Hauke,  carpenter’s  labor . . . 

G.  H.  Bennet,  hauling  lumber,  piping,  etc . 

V.  E.  Luhorn,  steam  fitting  and  plumbing . . .  ■  •  •  •  •  • 

T.  J.  Campbell,  superintending  construction  of  new  buildings 

A.  M.  Dolph  Company,  laundry  machinery . 

J.  L.  Mott,  latrines,  etc.,  for  water  closets . 

F.  C.  Eanes,  painting  on  boiler  house .  . . 

P.  C.  Taylor,  sewer  pipe,  cement,  and  lime. . . . 

A.  Gardner  &  Co.,  lumber  to  box  in  steam  pipes . 

Walter  Tips,  hardware,  piping,  etc. . 

N.  O.  Nelson,  steam  heating  material . 

George  Holdstock,  stairway  in  smoke  stack . . . .  •  •  • 

W.  A.  Glass  freight  and  drayage  on  steam  heating  material  . 


$1134  94 
1451  95 
29  25 
44  00 
15  75 
9  00 
12  00 
8  75 
4  75 
.  113  75 

.  104  00 

.  67S  00 

185  75 
41  50 
65  90 
52  66 
46  64 
91  76 
13  00 
15  39 


$4118  74 
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AUGUST. 

George  Holdstock,  contractor  for  boiler  house  and  smoke  stack.  . .  $237  60 
John  Ezell,  contractor  for  main  building . . 2434  97 

I.  &  G.  N.  Railroad  Company,  freight  on  water  closets .  45  16 

H.  &  T.  C.  Railroad  Company,  freight  on  laundry  machinery .  60  76 

John  Ezell,  putting  boiler  in  building .  20  00 

Edward  Hauke,  carpenter’s  labor .  32  50 

A.  Gardner  &  Co.,  lumber .  50  78 

W.  A.  Glass,  hauling  laundry  machinery .  32  00 

W.  A.  Burke,  gas  fixtures . . .  19  20 

C.  A.  Dahlich;  linoleum,  carpets,  furniture,  etc .  164  90 

J.  H.  Nitschke,  putting  down  linoleum  and  carpets .  21  00 

J.  J.  Tobin,  paints,  oils,  etc .  12  35 

Walter  Tips,  new  boiler,  and  steam  fitting  material .  715  98 

Frank  Heierman,  radiators  and  laundry  fixtures .  421  45 

T.  J.  Campbell,  superintending  construction  of  new  buildings  ....  104  00 

V.  E.  Luhorn,  steam  fitting  and  plumbing .  105  00 

T.  C.  West,  helping/ steam  fitting  and  ditching .  22  50 

Thomas  McConnel,  feteam  fitting  and  plumbing .  53  00 

Monroe  Salyard.  ditching  and  general  labor  .  . .  6  00 

John  Conners,  ditching  and  general  labor .  32  25 

C.  S.  Erwin,  ditching  and  general  labor .  4  12 

$4595  52 

JUNE. 

C.  A.  Dahlich,  furniture .  $95  00 

John  Andrewartha,  drawing  for  building .  25  00 

T.  J.  Campbell,  31  days  drawing  plans  and  superintending  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings .  124  00 

V.  E.  Luhorn,  1 l-£  days  plumbing  and  steam  fitting .  46  00 

T.  C.  West,  10  days  labor  on  remodeling  steam  heating  in  old 

building .  15  00 

Thomas  McConnel,  1 0  days  for  similar  service .  15  00 

D.  W.  Ranstroin,  9  days  for  similar  service  . .  13  50 

Will  James,  9  days  for  similar  service .  13  50 

Monroe  Salyard,  5  days  for  similar  service .  7  50 

$354  50 

JULY. 

George  Holdstock,  contractor  boiler  house,  brick,  labor,  and  material,  $381  20 

John  Ezell,  contractor  for  main  building,  labor  and  material .  2322  47 

John  Ezell,  labor  repairing  old  boiler  house  for  a  shop .  87  00 

W.  A.  Glass,  hauling  boiler  and  fixtures .  25  00 

J.  J.  Tobin,  paints,  oils,  etc .  27  50 

Walter  Tips,  material  for  steam  fitting,  and  one  new  boiler .  1851  89 

Edward  Hauke,  carpenter’s  labor .  10  65 

T.  J.  Campbell,  26  days  superintending  construction  of  new  build¬ 
up  . 104  00 

V.  E.  Luhorn,  plumbing  and  steam  fitting .  166  50 

T  C.  West,  26  days  labor  helping  steam  fitter .  39  00 

Thomas  McConnel,  26  days  labor  helping  steam  fitter .  39  00 

Monroe  Salyard,  26  days  labor  ditching  under  buildings,  etc .  39  00 

Will  James,  12  days  labor  ditching  under  buildings .  18  00 

$5111  21 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Institution  fok  the  Blind, 
Austin,  Texas,  November  1,  1888. 

His  Excellency  L.  S.  Ross,  Governor: 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  report  in  regard  to  the  management  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  this  Institution  during  the  scholastic  year  which  began  September 
1st,  1887,  and  terminated  August  31st,  1888  : 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  blind  persons  were  admitted.  At  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  this  session,  June  15th,  there  were  none  sufficiently  advanced  to 
graduate.  The  session  was  not  remarkable  in  any  respect,  except  in  regard 
to  health.  When  the  pupils  first  came  from  home  several  of  them  were 
troubled  with  intermittent  fever.  After  these  cases  were  broken  up  we  did 
not  have  a  case  of  sickness  during  the  whole  session,  although  there  were,  on 
an  average,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  connected  with  this  Insti¬ 
tution. 

Three  of  our  good  and  useful  pupils  died  during  the  last  year,  but  all  died 
at  home.  Shirley  Hurst  died  at  his  home  in  Waco.  His  disease  was  con¬ 
sumption.  He  deeply  regretted  that  he  could  not  graduate  before  death 
should  take  him  away.  Lafayette  Thomas,  died  at  home,  of  disease  of  the 
heart.  Charles  Denton  died  at  home  after  a  short  but  violent  attack  of 
typhoid  fever.  Only  four  deaths  have  occurred  in  this  Institution  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  The  last  occurred  January,  1883,  nearly  six  years  ago. 

In  the  Literary  Department  the  school  work  was  carefully  done  by  intelli¬ 
gent  and  faithful  teachers.  Prof.  R.  W.  Lowry,  principal  of  the  Literary  De¬ 
partment,  (also  president  of  We  Teachers’  Institute  of  Travis  countv  and  city 
of  Austin),  assisted  by  Miss  Jennie  Latham,  Miss  Alice  Hamilton,  Miss  Lizzie 
bthreshly,  and  Miss  Rosa  Penick,  constituted  the  corps  of  instructors  in  the 
school  rooms.  Under  the  management  of  these  able  instructors  the  students 
made  remarkable  and  satisfactory  progress. 

The  music  department  was  carefully  and  skillfully  conducted  by  Profes- 
sors  George  Herzog,  H.  A.  Klotz,  Mrs.  W^ardie  Lee,  and  Miss  Carrie  Arny. 
Mrs  Lee  for  satisfactory  reasons,  resigned  in  June,  and  her  place  is  now 
filled  by  Miss  Lula  Lane. 

Miss  Leah  Boulware  had  charge  of  the  kindergarten  and  calisthenics, 
tier  iarihful  and  intelligent  efforts  gave  great  satisfaction. 

1  lie  industrial  department,  conducted  by  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Korn,  was  the  field 
w  erein  much  useful  work  was  done.  The  workers  in  that  department  were 
faithful  and  industrious. 

and'usefu^work116  SeW'ng  r00ra’  and  Mrs'  Millor  in  fancy  work>  did  earnest, 

aJnn!l?'Seh0ld  du1ties’,.Mrs-  Chamberlain  and  Mrs.  Dare,  matron  and  assist¬ 
ant^  matron,  served  well  and  endeavored  to  keep  everything  in  good  condi- 

AVi„E'  Luhorn,  engineer,  was  faithful  in  his  work,  and  was  skillful 

moled  to  th»m°dv  °Ur  ftIre  .Steam  hoating  apparatus.  He  was  lately  pro¬ 
building  P°sltl0n  of  engineer  for  our  huge  and  palatial  State  capitol 
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The  ever  faithful  and  honest  A.  G.  Wheeler  kept  watch  and  ward  over  us 
as  watchman. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Heflin,  steward  and  bookkeeper,  was,  as  usual,  earnest,  useful, 
and  industrious.  In  July  be  and  one  of  our  assistant  teachers,  Miss  Alice 
Hamilton,  were  united  in  marriage  in  this  Institution  during  a  reunion  of 
the  graduates,  all  of  whom  had  been  classmates  of  Miss  Hamilton.  This  re¬ 
cently  married  couple  still  hold  their  respective  positions. 

REMARKS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

To  the  course  of  studies  pursued  during  last  session  (September,  1887,  to 
August  31,  1888)  we  have  decided  to  add  the  elements  of  algebra  and 
geometry.  As  the  blind  are,  without  question,  capable  of  receiving  the 
highest  culture  in  literature  and  music,  we  will  gradually  enlarge  the  field  of 
study,  as  circumstances  and  practicability  will  allow.  It  has  been  a  difficult 
matter,  until  recently,  to  persuade  parents  to  give  us  their  children  befoie 
they  are  twelve  years  of  age,  and  let  them  remain  long  enough  to  take  some¬ 
thing  like  a  high  school  course  of  studies. 

As  it  may  appear,  from  the  large  accounts  for  medicines,  that  our  boast  of 
healthfulness  is  inconsistent,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  a  large  part  of  the 
accounts  were  made  for  prescriptions  of  the  occulist,  which  must  be  filled  at 
a  drug  store,  and  which  necessarily  cost  more  than  other  articles  which  need 
no  special  preparation.  These  drug  store  accounts  frequently  include  putty, 
varnish  and  glass,  for  minor  repairs;  for  gum  shellac  and  alcohol,  which  aie 
used  by  music  teachers  in  the  preparation  of  manuscripts  of  music,  and 
many  other  articles  not  used  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

We  make  slower  progress  each  year  in  increasing  the  number  of  students 
than  would  otherwise  occur,  because  of  the  treatment  of  cases  which  were 
curable  or  could  be  benefited,  and  because  of  the  indifference  of  some 
parents,  who  can  not  bear  the  idea  of  sending  their  children  aw  a}  f10^1 
home,  and  because  of  the  fickleness  of  others,  who  are  careless  about  send¬ 
ing  their  children  regularly  session  after  session  until  they  graduute,  or  thor¬ 
oughly  learn  some  useful  trade.  The  number  of  blind  persons  of  school  age 
(8  to  20)  in  any  State,  in  proportion  to  population,  is  always  less,  much  less, 
than  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  or  of  insane  persons. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  complete  revision  and  compi¬ 
lation  of  all  statutory  enactments  concerning  this  Institution,  so  that  all  acts 
and  parts  of  an  act  should  harmonize,  and  that  everything  should  be,  for 
ready  reference,  embraced  in  one  act.  This  suggestion  is  made  with  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  I  respectfully  urge  that  you  give  some  attention  to  this  subject, 
that  you  may  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  necessity  for  revision, 
provided,  of  course,  that  my  suggestions  meet  with  your  approval.  I  Ins  re¬ 
vision  and  compilation  will  apply  with  equal  usefulness  to  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  to  the  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind 

Colored  Persons.  .  » 

I  suggest  also  that  you  ask  the  Legislature  to  consider >  the  propriety  of 
providing  artesian  wells  for  this  and  other  State  Institutions  which  are  now 
under  contract  with  the  Austin  City  Water  Company,  that  we  ma\  uive  a 
steadier,  cheaper,  and  better  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes. 

It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  assessor  of  taxes  in  every  county  to 
report  the  names  and  postoffice  address  of  all  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in¬ 
sane  persons.  . 

The  Twentieth  Legislature,  during  the  extra  session  in  May  last,  appropri¬ 
ated  $18,500,  of  which  particular  report  is  made  by  the  Board  of  1  rustees, 
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to  build  new  dormitories,  shops,  laundry  and  boiler  house,  and  to  repair 
steam  heating  apparatus,  etc. 

The  improvements  add  wonderfully  to  the  facilities  for  work  and  comfort. 
AH  of  the  improvements  made  by  means  of  that  appropriation  are  of  a  good 
character.  The  building  for  dormitories,  shop,  and  laundry,  is  a  handsome 
and  well  built  structure. 

I  would  further  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  for  making  the  appro¬ 
priation  year,  and  the  scholastic  year  begin  at  the  same  time.  Appropriation 
year  dates  from  March  1,  and  the  scholastic  year  begins  September  1.  This 
gives  trouble  to  all  who  make  annual  or  semi-annual  reports.  The  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  this  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  are  required  to  report  re¬ 
ceipts  and  disbursements  January  1  and  July  1,  whereas  it  should  be  Sep¬ 
tember  1  and  March  1  of  each  year. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Institution  the  graduates  held  a 
reunion,  and  organized  for  future  reunions.  Only  ten  responded  to  the  in¬ 
vitations  sent  out.  A  few  failed  to  receive  their  cards,  and  others  had 
either  married  or  were  situated  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  attend.  Those 
that  came  met  in  this  Institution  July  16,  during  vacation,  and  remained 
four  days.  Everything  was  done  to  make  them  comfortable,  and  I  assure 
you  that,  no  set  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  ever  enjoyed  themselves  more  than 
these  pupils  of  the  olden  time.  It  filled  me  with  unspeakable  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  make  them  happy,  for  they  were  my  devoted  friends — beings  who 
had  been  educated  and  reared  under  my  supervision.  Of  the  ten,  seven  are 
self-supporting,  and  three  live  with  their  parents,  aiding  them  very  materi¬ 
ally  in  domestic  affairs.  A  report  of  their  proceedings  is  in  the  appendix. 

Twenty-seven  blind  persons  have  graduated  in  this  Institution  since  1880 
— none  had  graduated  prior  to  that  time — and  their  names  are  as  follows: 


Class  1 — 1881. 

Miss  Orra  Simpson,  resides  now  in  Austin,  Travis  county. 

Miss  Mattie  Mather,  resides  now  in  Kyle,  Hays  county. 

Miss  Mary  Bingham,  resides  now  in  Columbus,  Colorado  county. 

Miss  Jennie  Clopton,  resides  now  in  Burnet,  Burnet  county. 

Mrs.  Lula  Maynard,  widow,  resides  now"  in  Llano,  Llano  county. 

Miss  Jane  Garrett,  deceased,  New  Salem,  Rusk  county. 

Miss  Annie  Niell,  resides  now  in  Bartlett,  Williamson  county. 

Miss  Eliza  D.  Allen,  resides  now  in  Buda,  Hays  county. 

Miss  Mollie  Stockard,  residence  not  known. 

Miss  Alice  Hamilton,  married,  resides  now  in  Austin,  Travis  county. 

Mr.  Robert  Turner-,  widower,  died  in  September,  near  Austin,  Travis 
county. 

Mr.  John  Dickson,  resides  now  near  Corpus  Christi,  Nueces  county. 


Class  2 — ]  882. 

Miss  Geneva  McDaniell,  resides  now  near  Leander,  Williamson  county. 

■  Class  ‘A — 1884. 

Miss  Annie  Michel,  married,  and  resides  now  in  San  Diego,  California. 
Miss  Dora  Schw-eers,  resides  now  in  Jefferson,  Marion  county. 

Mr.  Frank  Schweers,  resides  now  in  Jefferson,  Marion  county. 

Mr.  I.  C.  McKenzie,  married,  resides  now  in  Cleburne,  Johnson  county. 
Hr.  Otis  Rush,  resides  now  near  Cold  Springs,  San  Jacinto  county. 

Mr.  Asa  Lewis,  resides  now  in  Kosse,  Limestone  county. 
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Class  4 — 1885. 

Miss  Tilla  Peay,  resides  now  in  Corpus  Christi,  Nueces  county. 

Miss  Katie  Johns,  resides  now  in  San  Antonio,  Bexar  county. 

Mr.  Walker  Higgason,  resides  now  near  Caldwell,  Burleson  county. 
Mr.  Stonewall  Carroll,  resides  now  in  Athens,  Henderson  county. 


Class  5 — 188V. 

Miss  Agnes  Andrews,  resides  now  near  Grapevine,  Tarrant  county. 

Mr.  Edward  (Ned.)  Mitchell,  resides  now  in  Austin,  Travis  county. 

Mr.  fm,  Clements,  resides  now  near  Waxahachie,  Ellis  county. 

Mr.  Thomas  Crunk,  resides  now  in  Greenwood,  Wise  county. 

Seven  of  these  graduates  have  been  successfully  engaged  teaching  music. 

Three  have  been  successful  in  shop  work. 

Two  have  succeeded  in  general  work. 

One  serving  partly  as  governess  and  partly  as  household  help. 

One  is  now  an  assistant  teacher  in  this  school. 

One  is  qualified  for  shop  work,  but  is  nomadic  in  habit. 

Two  have  taught  music  and  tuned  pianos;  not  now  engaged. 

One  died  soon  after  graduating. 

One  whose  whereabouts  and  avocation  are  unknown. 

One  who  left,  qualified  to  teach  music,  but  permanently  disabled  by  ill 
health. 

One  married  and  removed  to  California. 

One  has  become  dissipated  and  is  doing  nothing. 

One  qnalified  for  shop  work,  but  aids  sister  in  housekeeping. 

Pour  are  at  home,  pursuing  no  avocation,  but  are  well  cared  for. 

None  of  them  are  destitute  and  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  AH  of  them 
have  a  fair  English  education,  and  many  of  them  are  acquainted  with  Amer¬ 
ican  and  English  classics.  In  addition  to  school  room  education  all  of  the 
males  learned  the  trades — broom  and  mattress  making  and  seating  chairs 
with  cane.  Three  of  the  males  were  also  qualified  to  teach  piano  music. 
Twelve  of  the  females,  in  addition  to  the  school  room  studies,  received  a  very 
fair  education  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  All  of  the  females  learned 
to  make  fancy  beadwork,  and  fourteen  learned  to  use  needle  and  sewing  ma- 

Eiohteen  of  the  twenty-seven  were  totally  blind — four  congenitally  blind. 
Five  were  given  partial  sight  by  operation  and  treatment.  I  visited  the 
home  of  one  of  the  young  ladies,  who  is  totally  blind,  and  found  that  she 
could  make  preliminary  arrangements  and  cook  a  very  good  meal. 

Now  after  discarding  three — one  that  died  immediately  alter  graduating, 
one  who  was  qualified  to  teach  music,  but  was  permanently  disabled  by  ill 
health,  and  another  whose  whereabouts  is  unknown,  we  have  twenty-four 
left.  Of  this  number  we  find  that  about  58  per  cent  have  been  and  are  now 
self-supporting.  Two  of  the  remaining  42  per  cent  were,  until  recently,  sup¬ 
porting  themselves,  now  they  are  at  home  with  their  parents,  not  specially 

^It  Thould  never  be  forgotten  by  a  generous  public  that  these  boys  and 
girls,  at  the  outset,  meet  at  every  step  an  almost  insurmountable  dilliculty 
in  the  way  of  mistaken  prejudice  concerning  their  ability  for  work  of  any 
kind  Their  brains  may.  be  full  of  text  book  knowledge,  and  their 
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hands  trained  to  skillful  work,  but  to  make  strangers  appreciate  their 
worth  and  give  them  a  fair  trial,  is  up-hill  work.  Yet  they  do  some¬ 
times  rise  above  all  barriers  to  success  and  become  masters  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  One  of  these  young  lady  graduates  taught  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  in  a  little  town  so  successfully  that  she  won  the  affections  of  a 
gentleman  who  took  vocal  lessons,  and  they  were  united  in  marriage. 
Unfortunately  he  became  violently  afflicted  with  consumption,  and  was,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  of  his  illness,  incapacitated  for  work  of  any  kind,  yet  this 
brave-hearted,  sightless  graduate  of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  with  a 
sick  husband  to  look  after,  and  his  little,  but  good-sighted  babe  in  her  arms, 
taught  music,  beat  down  competition  and  prejudice,  paid  all  bills  of  expense 
and  retained  the  confidence  of  her  patrons.  This  energetinc  woman,  though 
she  now  weeps  over  the  graves  of  husband  and  child,  is  still  at  work,  doing 
well.  „ 

The  following  named  persons,  during  the  past  fourteen  years,  did  not  com¬ 
plete  the  course  of  school  room  studies,  but  finished  in  the  trades,  piano 
tuning,  and  some  branch  of  music. 

¥m.  Perry  (1),  Thadeus  Norton  (2),  Robert  Hill  (3),  Leaton  Bates  (4),  Paul 
Rush  (5),  Lemuel  Tucker  (6),  Cunningham  Allison  (7),  Richard  Mathews  (8), 
Thomas  Anderson  (9),  Wm.  Gugolz(lO),  Virgil  Crutcher  (11),  Marshall  Ste¬ 
phenson  (12),  George  Bounds  (13),  John  Weems  (14),  Henry  Landers  (15), 
John  Rich  (16),  Wm.  H.  Leckner  (17),  James  Hackney  (18),  of  the  work  de¬ 
partment;  Robert  A.  Jones  (19)  in  music;  and  Edmund  Coper  (20),  Archer 
Smith  (21),  John  Lashly  (22),  Thos.  Cullins  (23),  in  piano  forte  tuning.  The 
first  ten,  I  hear,  are  at  work,  and  are  self-supporting.  The  ninth  is  engaged 
at  the  Lunatic  Asylum  making  brooms,  mattresses,  and  seating  chairs,  at  a 
salary  of  forty  dollars  per  month  and  board.  The  ninth — «  Tommy” — gives 
also  piano  accompaniment  to  music  of  the  string  band  of  this  Institution. 
The  latter  is  engaged  by  the  kind  Superintendent  to  play  every  Friday 
night  for  his  patients,  as  they  join  in  the  merry  dance.  Number  19  has 
supported  himself  for  many  years  teaching  piano  music.  His  violin  occasion¬ 
ally,  for  dancing  parties,  proves  a  useful  adjunct. 

I  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  doings  or  condition  of  numbers  11, 
12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  and  18.  Number  17,  instead  of  following  the  trades,  be¬ 
came  a  book  agent,  and  was  successful,  I  have  heard,  in  a  round  about 
way,  that  number  1 1  also  followed  the  book  business  with  success,  and  is 
now  a  married  man.  Two  of  these  young  men,  14  and  15,  tried  hard  after 
leaving  school  to  raise  funds  to  start  a  broom  shop,  but  after  their  failure  I 
have  heard  nothing.  Poor  fellows,  they  deserve  good  luck,  for  they  were 
industrious  workers  when  they  were  in  this  Institution.  Who  is  to  blame  in 
this  case?  Are  they  an  exception,  made  so  by  blindness?  Look  at  the 
army  of  tramps  in  the  North,  sighted  persons,  out  of  work  begging  from 
door  to  door.  Numbers  20,  21,  and  22  are  self-supporting  at  piano  forte 
tuning,  and  now  have  considerable  experience.  Number  21  tunes  at  home 
and  abroad  for  a  piano  establishment  in  Galveston.  His  technique  on  the 
piano  is  somewhat  remarkable.  Number  23  commenced  work  in  July,  and 
has  done  well.  Of  course  many  young  men  other  than  those  mentioned 
have  attended  this  school,  but  some  of  them  left  before  being  able  to  finish 
up  in  any  department,  because  sight  had  been  restored.  Others  left  because 
of  instability  of  disposition  in  themselves  and  their  parents,  neither  of  whom 
lad  any  appreciation  whatever  of  the  value  of  education  or  a  knowlede  of 
some  useful  avocation.  There  was  still  another  class  who,  becoming  con¬ 
scious  of  their  inability  to  do  much  in  any  department,  drifted  away,  and 
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we  have  lost  sight  of  them.  For  this  class,  as  well  as  for  the  aged,  feeble 
minded,  and  infirm  blind  persons,  there  should  be  an  asylum  indeed  to 
which  they  could  retreat  when  bereft  of  relatives. 

To  find  what  to  do  for  the  girls,  aside  from  music,  is  a  puzzle  for  us. 
Many  have  coine,  and  many  are  gone,  who  did  not  get  through,  either  in 
music  or  their  literary  studies.  ( >f  this  class  fifteen  are  married,  and  I  hear 
that  they  are  doing  tolerably  well.  Two  proved  to  be  most  successful  can¬ 
vassers  for  books.  Some  recovered  their  sight  before  leaving  us.  A  few 
have  died,  and  a  number  are  at  home  with  their  parents  helping  to  do  house¬ 
hold  work. 


-  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  must  never  forget  the  kindness  of  Drs.  Smoot,  Howard,  Wright, 
Pinson,  and  Wilkins,  who  so  regularly  and  faithfully  preached  to  our  pupils 
on  Sunday  evenings  The  pupils  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  custom 
of  afternoon  sermons  that  they  feel  at  a  loss  unless  the  minister  should  come. 
These  ministers  are  pleased,  because  they  are  greeted  with  such  faithful  and 
genteel  attention  by  the  audience  of  pupils. 

Mr.  Frank  Battles,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
has  kindly  presented  this  Institution  with  a  complete  copy  of  Cassar,  untrans¬ 
lated,  printed  in  New  York  Point,  and  we  place  ourselves  under  obligations 
to  him  for  his  unselfish  thoughtfulness. 

Several  newspapers  are  sent  to  this  Institution,  without  charge.  This 
shows  that  there  is  true  and  generous  sympathy  from  some  source  for  these 
pupils,  to  whom  the  newspapers  are  read.  The  names  of  the  papers  are  as 
follows  :  Clarkesville  Standard,  Bonham  News,  Aransas  Pass  Beacon,  West 
Virginia  Tablet,  the  Goodson  Gazette  of  Staunton,  Virginia. 

FRANK  RAINEY, 

Superintendent. 
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NAMES  OF  PUPILS. 


Names. 

County. 

Shirley  Hurst . 

Willie  Little . 

Carrie  Li  tile . 

Edward  White . 

Charles  White . 

LeGrande  Merriman. 

Oscar  Raines . 

Eldredge  Flowers..  . . 

Francis  Flowers  . . . . 

William  Whatley. .  . . 

Van  Worthy  (Orphan, 

no  home) . 

Henry  Leberman .... 

Mil  by  Walston. . . 

. Galveston 

George  Carrol . 

John  Godbold  . 

Charles  Paige . 

. Hill 

Christian  Koenig . 

Oscar  Scott . 

Willie  Jay . 

Lizzie  Jay . 

Theodore  Crane . 

. Robertson 

Emma  Myers . 

Frank  Wheeler  .... 

Willie  Cannon . 

Estell  McHenry . 

Ludie  Petty . 

Lucy  Sanders . 

Lafayette  Thomas . 

Bennie  Thomas . 

Donnie  Thomas . 

George  Anderson .. . . 

John  Potts . 

Allie  Dawson . 

Callie  Philips. ...... 

Taylor  Copeland . 

Rebecca  Copeland .... 

Merian  Copeland. . . . 

Francis  Dohraen . 

August  Meincher . 

Dollic  Bell . 

Annie  Calaway . 

Joel  Smith . 

Ada  Smith . 

Walton  Graham . 

Lizzie  Crist . 

Mary  Fore .  Cnryoij 

John  Kretzer .  t  rtf. 

Edward  McGloin . 

Harvey  Caldwell . 

Lela  Bedford . 

Bell  Gibson . 

Robert  Mooring.. .  . 

Alonzo  Sandusky . 

Zack  Seale . 

Sal  lie  Luker, . 

Samuel  Smith . 

Oscar  Martin . 

Elite  Martin . 

Joseph  Winters . 

Lovy  Mangham . .  . 

Charles  Daughtry. .  . . 

Names.  County. 

Nannie  Walker . Brown 

Mary  Sulivan . Brown 

Annie  Sulivan . Brown 

Alonzo  Cowen . Bayes 

Thomas  Simon.; . Hayes 

Birdie  McCarty .  Hayes 

Rud  Slicrod . Harrison 

Ernest  Powel . Harrison 

Willi  am  Moore . G  ray  son 

George  Naylor  .  Williamson 

Nannie  McClure . Williamson 

Lora  Lamar . Williamson 

Westwood  Jones . Baylor 

Dock  Reynolds . Smith 

Garnet  Moore . Cooke 

Laura  Gunter .  Cooke 

Theodore  Fancher .  ....  Ellis 

Georgia  Davis . Ellis 

Lewis  Jackson . Llano 

Frai  i  k  Holteck . Lavaca 

Charles  Denton . Bell 

Jane  Gardner . Bell 

Mary  Boothe.  .| . Bell 

Jacob  J oily . Gaudalupe 

Joseph  Greaff . Van  Zandt 

Sal  lie  Webb .  Van  Zsndt 

Asa  Moore . Nacogdoches 

Ben  Mitchel . Newton 

Sidney  Lacy .  Panola 

Olive  Bowen . Bexar 

Jeff  Turner . Trinity 

Florence  Eagle . Tarrant 

Mary  Dusenbury .  Tarrant 

Lillie  Dusenbury . Tarrant 

Philip  Causy . Jasper 

Lottio  Robb  (Orphan,  no  home) . 

Fannie  Bennet, . Angelina 

Kate  Herington . Angelina 

Ada  Wright . Taylor 

Jerome  Clements . Burleson 

Nettie  Bearden . Falls 

Mabel  Hemphill . Navarro 

Johnnie  Carlyle . Washington 

Sarah  Deason . Rusk 

Thomas  Adkinson . Rusk 

Nina  Henderson .  Midland 

Melissa  Pointer, . Henderson 

Thebus  Webb . Coleman 

Joiscy  Cates .  Milam 

Thomas  Collins . Milam 

Lottie  Cock . Tyler 

Beatrice  McCasland . Harris 

Sadie  Reynolds .  Wood 

Maggie  Watts . . Wharton 

Janie  Edgar  (no  home) . 

Lena  Clark . Rod  River 

Mary  Gordon . Red  River 

Sadie  Moler . Brazoria 

Alta  Tidwell . Erath 

Annie  BrookR . Palo’  Pinto 

(121) 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
money,  on  account  of  the  industrial  department,  since  Aug.  31,  1887  : 


SUPERINTENDENT  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  WORKSHOP. 


September  1,  1887,  to  cash  balance . S203  63 

August  31,  1888,  to  cash  from  sales .  789  97 


$993  60 


Or. 

September  1,  1887,  by  cash  paid  for  broom  corn,  tools,  repairs,  etc. .  $606  57 


To  cash  balance,  September  1,  1888 


$387  03 


Number  ordinary  brooms  made,  280  dozen. 

Number  hearth,  brush  and  ceiling  brooms  made,  16f£  dozen. 
Number  brooms  left  on  hand,  September  15,  unsold,  29A,  dozen. 


INSTITUTION  EXPENDITURES. 

This  Institution  is  supported  by  the  State,  and  there  is  no  income  from 
any  other  source.  The  scholastic  year  begins  September  1st  of  each  year, 
but  the  appropriation  year  begins  March  1st.  Therefore  I  report  only  ex¬ 
penditures. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Superintendent's  salary . 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers,  half  month  . 

Officers’  and  employes’  salaries . 

Oculist,  salary  for  quarter . 

Balance  paid  Wm.  Thaison,  contractor . 

Plumbing,  helper  and  material . 

Brick  laying  and  material. ...  . 

Carpenter’s  labor  and  lumber . 

Painting  and  material . 

Tin  roofing . . . 

Hauling,  and  general  labor  for  improvements 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . 

Bran,  hay,  oats,  etc . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Dry  goods  for  tables,  beds,  towels,  etc . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Gas  light  for  September . 

Tin  and  crockery  ware . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes  . 

Vegetables  for  September . 

Books  for  library . 

Telephone  rent,  two  months . 

Coal  for  fuel . 

Shrubbery . . 

Fresh  beef . 

Ice  for  July,  August,  and  September . 


$166  66 
354  60 
3S0  59 
225  00 
1235  00 
258  16 
184  18 
457  79 
171  90 
40  45 
55  70 
71  06 
70  67 
473  30 
99  16 
35  55 
29  89 
51  54 
49  76 
40  75 
179  45 
10  00 
I  I  00 
14  00 
60  60 
20  20 
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Manilla  paper,  and  stationery .  $32  26 

Tuning  pianos .  42  00 

Blacksraithing .  7  85 

Water  for  fire  protection .  41  65 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  106  97 

Board  of  Trustees .  20  00 

Furniture  .  399  00 

Broom  machines . 88  00 

Tuning  hammers,  etc .  22  00 

Raised  print  books .  106  50 

Techniphones,  music,  etc .  351  n 


Total . $5967  30 


OCTOBER. 

•Superintendent’s  salary . 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers . 

Officers’  and  employes’  salaries . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 

Clothing  for  pupils . 

Anatomical  models,  etc . 

One  upright  piano . 

Dumb  bells  and  clubs . 

Medicines,  paints,  etc . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Butter,  eggs,  chickens,  and  milk . 

Repairing  iron  safe,  etc . 

Telephone  rent  for  October . 

Vegetables . 

Fresh  beef . 

Tin  and  crockery  ware . 

Hardware  and  blacksmi thing . 

Coal  for  fuel . 

Gas  light  for  October . 

One  bale  cotton  for  mattresses . 

Cutting  pupils’  ham . 

W ater  for  domestic  purposes . 

Fresh  fish . 

Bran,  oats,  and  hay . 

Carpenter’s  labor . ’  ’ 

Four  cement  vases  for  yard . 

Brick  work,  hauling  sand,  and  labor . 

Cedar  wood . 

j  (Painting . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Mattresses  and  matts . 

Stove,  tin  roofing,  and  tin  work. 


$166  66 
709  21 
645  31 
41  65 

24  95 
112  50 

125  00 
22  75 
61  40 

143  85 
165  50 
56  00 
5  00 
41  35 

126  56 
47  55 
28  51 

133  71 

39  40 

40  10 
9  00 

71  03 
11  25 
49  58 
56  75 

25  00 
78  67 
39  00 

41  75 

127  98 
51  40 
51  95 


Total 


$3350  32 


Superintendent’s  salary . 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers. 
'Jmccrs  and  employes’  salaries. 


NOVEMBER. 


$166  66 
709  21 
613  63 
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Board  of  Trustees,  for  quarter . 

Carpenter’s  labor . 

Stationery,  toilet  paper,  etc . 

Set  harness . . . . 

Tin  and  crockery  ware,  and  repairs . 

Bran,  oats,  hay,  corn,  etc . 

Coal  and  wood . 

Gas  light  for  November . 

Fresh  beef  for  November . . . 

Lime,  cement,  fire  clay,  and  fire  bricks . 

V  egetables . 

Medicines,  etc . . . 

Bricks  for  wall  under  iron  fence . 

Groceries  and  provisions .  .... 

Binding  books  and  cutting  paper . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes . 

Hardware  and  grate  bars  for  furnace . 

Cutting  and  splitting  wood  and  general  labor 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . . 

One  milch  cow . 

One  wagonette . 

Books  for  library . 

Shade  trees . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Oculist,  for  quarter . 

Clothing  for  pupils . 

Raised  print  books . 

Clocks  and  regulator . 

Transportation  of  a  pupil . 

W  ater  for  fire  protection . 

Total . 


$20  00 
10  00 
32  85 
44  40 

38  98 
181  86 
406  61 

39  44 
118  59 

28  05 
49  65 
24  75 
185  00 
538  30 
8  50 
88  25 
47  57 
34  08 
174  55 

40  00 
300  00 

11  00 
21  00 
140  65 
225  00 
124  46 
190  29 
54  17 
4  55 

41  65 


$4713  70 


DECEMBER. 

Superintendent’s  salary . 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers . 

Officers’  and  employes’  salaries . 

Christmas  presents  for  children . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . 

Vegetables  . . . . 

Crookery  ware . 

Hardware  and  blacksmithing . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Corn  and  bran . 

Rent  of  telephone,  two  months . 

Musical  merchandise  . 

Two  sewing  machines . 

Coal  for  fuel . 

Fresh  beef  for  December . 

Gas  light  for  December . 

Laying  sewer  pipe . 

One  milch  cow . 


$166  66 
709  21 
628  30 
25  67 
144  52 
17  95 
23  10 
14  07 
51  82 
749  46 
95  03 
10  00 
5  30 
70  00 
307  45 
98  90 
39  93 
39  00 
90  00 
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Printing  pay  rolls,  circulars,  etc. 

Medicines,  etc . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 

Clothing,  etc.,  for  pupils . 

Furniture . 

Kindergarten  material . 


19 

$11  50 
38  43 
145  48 
41  05 
27  19 
136  20 
27  15 


Total 


$3713  97 


JANUARY. 

Superintendent's  salary . 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers . 

Officers’  and  employes’  salaries . 

Kas  light  for  January .  . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Bran,  hay,  cotton  seed,  etc  . . 

Coal  and  wood . 

Cutting  pupils’  hair . . . 

Blankets,  mattresses,  pillow  cases,  etc . 

Plastering,  repairs . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . 

Sewer  pipe,  and  lime . 

W ater  for  domestic  purposes . 

Fresh  beef  and  fish . 

Musical  merchandise . 

Books  for  library . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

One  upright  piano . 

Clothing  and  shoes  for  pupils . 

Transportation  of  pupil. 

Water  for  fire  protection . . 


$166  66 
709  21 
64  0  30 
52  67 
111  08 
121  64 
579  23 
13  75 
85  92 
11  25 
90  57 
10  80 
49  31 
158  87 
15  33 
5  35 
96  32 
200  00 
140  26 
10  10 
41  65 


Total 


$3310  27 


„  FEBRUARY, 

bupermtendent’s  salary . 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers . 

1  Officers’  and  employes’  salaries . 

’  Oculist,  salary  for  quarter . 

Trustees,  salary  for  quarter. .  _ _ ..... 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes . 

1  Fre»b  beef,  mutton,  and  fish. 

|  bght  for  February . 

•  Music  instruments,  etc . 

■iStationery  and  toilet  paper’ 

1  vegetables . . . 

•Coal  for  fuel .  . 

Tinware  and  repairs 

•Hardware  and  blacksmithing 

'Bran  and  oats .  . . 


$166  66 
714  21 
635  30 
225  00 
20  00 
143  59 
582  S5 
52  03 
120  99 
49  73 
49  80 

29  30 
17  85 
34  58 

30  13 
30  66 
22  38 
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.  $9+  30 

Medicines,  toilet  soap,  etc .  .  ]770 

Clothing  for  pupils. . .  j  0  73 

Transportation  of  pupils .  27  00 

Musical  merchandise .  47 

Watet  for  fire  protection . . 


Superintendent’s  salary .  714  21 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers .  .  343  gg 

Officers' and  employes’ salaries .  553  94 

Groceries  and  provisions . ■ .  265  ls 

Bran,  hay,  oats,  and  cotton  seed .  246  81 

Coal  for  fuel  .  .  150  27 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk .  155  91 

Fresh  beef .  86  65 

Crockery  and  tinware .  04  98 

Water  for  domestic  purposes .  45  27 

Gas  light  for  March .  56  10 

Making  old  buggy  new,  etc.  .  88  70 

Potatoes  and  vegetables  .  ^5  24 

Tin  and  hardware .  23  30 

Medicines,  etc .  15  70 

Stationery  and  toilet  paper .  10  00 

Surgical  visits  to  boys . 9  59 

Dry  goods .  550 

History  for  library  . . 15  1° 

Kindergarten  material .  .  19  55 

Repairing  walks,  gutters,  etc .  63  97 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  40  62 

Music  journals  and  magazines  . '  ‘  ‘  15  40 

Physical  and  anatomical  apparatus  and  specim  . ' '  "  49  50 

Piano  models  and  actions . .  23  53 

Raised  print  books,  etc . . .  32  00 

Clothing  and  repairs  of  shoes .  41  66 

Water  for  fire  protection . ,•■■■;, .  865  29 

Brick,  sand,  and  labor  for  outside  walks .  57  40 

Cement  and  sewer  piping .  103  73 

Lumber  and  carpenters' labor . . .  91  95 

Hauling  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  to  fill  up  lot . . 


. $5009  00 

Total . 


Superintendent’s  salary .  71-1-1 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers .  645  66 

Officers’  and  employes’  salaries . 171  53 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk .  165  so 

Groceries  and  provisions . .  21  18 

Bran  for  cow  feed . .  92  45 

Vegetables . 
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Tuning  and  repairing  pipe  organ . 

Cutting  hair  for  pupils . 

Bricks  and  cement . 

.Water  for  domestic  purposes . 

Toilet  paper,  etc . 

Hardware,  blacksmithing,  and  plumbing . 

Gas  light  for  April . 

Coal  for  fuel . 

One  milch  cow . 

Kent  of  telephone  four  months . 

Musical  merchandise . 

Fresh  beef . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . . 

Painting . 

W ater  for  fire  protection . 

Transportation  of  pupils . 

Clothing  for  pupils . 

Total . 


MAY. 

Superintendent’s  salary . 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers . 

Officers’  and  employes'  salaries . 

Occulist’s  salary  for  quarter . 

Trustees'  salary  for  quarter . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Gas  light  for  May . 

Bran  and  oats . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Vegetables  and  country  produce . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . 

Fresh  beef . . 

Hardware  and  blacksmithing 

Comforts  for  beds . 

Books  for  library,  and  printing  circulars 

Coal  for  fuel . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes . 

One  carriage  horse . 

Crockery  ware . 

Upright  piano  actions . 

Painting  iron  fence,  etc . 

Carpenter  and  plaster  repairs 

Dry  goods  for  clothing . 

Transportation  of  one  pupil . 

Water  for  fire  protection 

Total . 


21 


$25  00 
9  25 

16  50 
55  46 
11  90 

28  72 

40  42 
72  80 

100  00 
20  00 

6  55 
161  97 

29  90 
130  88 

7  SO 

41  66 

17  30 
17  79 


p2771 

69 

£106 

66 

726 

71 

584 

21 

225 

00 

20 

00 

141 

65 

28 

91 

70 

23 

447 

29 

121 

55 

56 

48 

172 

77 

17 

19 

10 

00 

14 

40 

75 

43 

40 

25 

53 

99 

150 

00 

10 

00 

58 

00 

59 

20 

28 

75 

11 

80 

4 

50 

41 

66 

$3336  73 
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Superintendent  s  salary  . . .  357  70 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers .  418  34 

Officers  and  employes .  ltll  85  I 

Incidental  cash  expenses . .  18  25  I 

One  set  harness .  27  35  1 

Writing  tablets .  9  65  I 

Music  instruction  books .  250  03  ] 

Groceries  and  provisions .  20  09  I 

Gas  light  for  June .  49  88  | 

Bran  and  oats .  13  65  ] 

Hardware,  etc .  76  70 

Fresh  beef  and  fish . 101  50  j 

Furniture . .  36  90 

Water  for  domestic  purposes .  57  00 

Vegetables  .  34  25  ] 

Coal  for  fuel .  52  87 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk .  19  92  I 

Medicines,  etc .  69  78 

Carpenter  and  painting  repairs . 167  25  ! 

Clothing  and  shoes  for  pupils .  41  GO 

Water  for  fire  protection .  356  48 

Transportation  of  pupils  home .  259  50 

Remodeling  steam  pipes,  etc . . . 

.  .§2707  16 

Total . 


Superintendent’s  salary  — 

Matron  and  employes’  salaries  ... 

Groceries  and  provisions  . . 

Bran,  oats,  hay,  and  fodder ... 

Gas  light  for  July  - 

Rent  of  telephone  two  months 
Hardware  and  blacksmithing 
Water  for  domestic  purposes  .. 

Coal  for  fuel 
Vegetables 

Incidental  cash  expenses 
Fresh  beef 

Water  for  fire  protection  . 

Carpenter’s  and  painter’s  repairs  and.  lumber 
Amount  paid  contractors  on  building  .... 

New  boiler  and  steam  fitting  material .. 

Paints,  oils,  etc.  .  . 

Plumbing  and  labor  on  steam  fitting,  etc. - 

Superintending  construction  of  buildings 


$166  66 
’  129  25 

82  69 

83  82 
8  33 

10  00 
28  58 
42  78 
15  00 
21  90 
55  70 
18  56 
41  66 
57  59 
2703  67 
1851  89 
27  50 
424  15 
104  00 


Total 


$5873  73 
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AUGUST. 

Superintendent’s  salary - $166 

Matron  and  employes’  salaries _ _ _  123 

Trustees’  salaries  _ _ _ _ _  15 

Coal  for  fuel _ 430 

Water  for  domestic  purposes. _ 51 

Groceries  and  provisions  _ 150 

Fresh  beef _  1 6 

Vegetables _  15 

Gas  light  for  August _  6 

Oats  and  bran _ 43 

Bancroft’s  History,  one  volume _  5 

Blacksmithing  _  20 

Ice  for  three  months _ _ 12 

Incidental  cash  expenses _  49 

Paid  contractors  on  new  buildings _  2672 

Boiler  and  other  material  for  steam  fitting _  1044 

Gas  fittings,  etc _ 19 

Laundry  fixtures  and  freight  _  185 

Steam  fitting  and  labor  _  359 

Paints,  oil,  and  painting _  22 

Freight  on  water  closets  and  bath  tubs _  45 

Tin  work _ 27 

Water  for  fire  protection  _ 41 

Clothing  for  pupils _  56 

Lumber  and  carpenters’ labor _  70 

Furniture,  linoleum,  etc _  185 


Total  - - - $5838 


23 

66 

30 
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65 
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70 

66 
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78 
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Austin,  Texas,  June  11,  1888. 

Dr.  Frank  Rainey,  Superintendent  State  Blind  Institute: 

In  submitting  my  report,  or  rather  a  summary  of  the  work  done  in  my 
department  during  the  last  session,  I  find  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
give  the  diagnosis  and  full  details  of  every  case  treated,  besides  it  would  be  of 
no  especial  value.  Nearly  every  case  was  more  or  less  complicated  and 
chronic,  most  of  them  being  afflicted  from  infancy  and  for  the  most  part  in¬ 
curable,  though  requiring  almost  constant  treatment  to  keep  under  control- 
inflammatory  action  and  relieve  suffering. 

There  have  been  daily  under  treatment  an  average  of  twenty-one  (21);  14 
females  and  7  males.  There  were  13  operations,  viz.:  (1)  enucleation,  (1) 
iridectomy,  (2)  discissions,  and  (9)  on  the  lids.  In  the  case  of  iridectomy 
almost  perfect  vision  was  restored,  but  glaucoma  supervened  two  months 
later  and  the  eye  was  enucleated.  In  the  discissions  sufficient  time  has  not 
elapsed  to  determine  the  result.  The  operations  on  the  lids,  all  of  which 
were  for  entropium,  have  been  successful,  or  partially  so,  relieving  irritation 
and  suffering,  and  improving  vision,  though  so  much  damage  had  been  done 
the  cornea  by  the  constant  friction,  causing  apacitris,  perfect  vision  was  not 
expected  or  hoped  for,  though  in  one  or  two  instances  this  result  may  yet  be 
obtained. 

The  medical  cases  are  made  up  of  every  variety  of  inflammatory  product, 
with  its  attending  sequellse,  viz. :  Granular  trachoma,  hypertrophy  of  conjunc¬ 
tiva  and  adjacent  tissues,  eczema,  blepharitis,  and  nearly  every  form  of 
keratitis,  etc.,  and  in  many  two  or  more  of  these  troubles  are  combined. 

Three  cases  of  neuritis  have  been  treated  (atrophy  of  disk)  with  benefit; 
one  recently,  which  promises  a  favorable  result. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  J.  TYNER,  M.  D. 


APPENDIX. 


FIRST  REUNION  OF  THE  ALUMNI. 

Texas  Institution  For  the  Blind, 
Austin,  July  16,  1888,  7:30  p.  m. 

Assembly  called  to  order  by  Superintendent,  Dr.  Rainey,  with  the  following  members 
present:  Misses  Alice  Hamilton,  Mattie  Mather,  Kate  Johns,  Geneva  McDaniel,  Orra  Simp¬ 
son,  Jennie  Clopton,  Messrs.  Otis  Rush,  J.  A.  Lewis,  Walker  Higgason,  E.  D.  Mitchell. 

Miss  Hettie  Sheets  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Taylor,  visitors. 

Miss  Geneva  McDaniel  was  elected  President  pro  tempore ;  Mr.  Otis  Rush,  Vice  President; 
Mr.  R.  F.  Taylor,  Secretary. 

Address  of  welcome,  by  Dr.  Rainey. 

On  motion  of  E.  D.  Mitchell,  the  Chair  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Permanent 
Organization:  E.  D.  Mitchell,  J.  A.  Lewis,  W.  Higgason,  Orra  Simpson  and  Jennie  H. 
Clopton. 

Reading  from  Psalms,  and  prayer. 

Meeting  adjourned  till  10  a.  m.  Tuesday. 

R.  F.  TAYLOR,  Secretary  pro  tem. 

GENEVA  McDANIEL,  President  pro  tern. 


Tuesday,  July  17,  1888,  10  a.  m. 

Association  called  to  order  by  Miss  Geneva  McDaniel,  President  pi'o  tempore. 

Roll  called.  All  present.  Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  adopted. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  unfavorable,  and  Society  resolved  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  elect  officers. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Mitchell  was  elected  permanent  President;  Miss  Orra  Simpson,  Vice  President; 
Miss  Jennie  Clopton,  Secretary;  Otis  Rush,  Assistant  Secretary;  Miss  Geneva  McDaniel, 
Treasurer. 

Miss  Hettie  Sheets,  Mr.  R.  F.  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  D.  Tarlton,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rainey, 
Prof  R.  W.  Lowry,  and  all  other  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Institution,  were  elected  hono¬ 
rary  members  of  the  Association. 

Misses  Mather,  Hamilton,  and  Johns,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions  of 
sympathy  and  regret  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Grant. 

Discussions  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  piano  and  cabinet  organ  for  practical  use  by  the 
blind. 

Dr.  Rainey  read  an  interesting  article  on  achievements  of  the  blind. 

The  Association  resolved  to  spend  Thursday  afternoon  in  driving  instead  of  picnicing,  as 
was  first  suggested. 

Meeting  adjourned  till  7:30  p.  in. 


E.  D.  MITCHELL,  President. 


JENNIE  H.  CLOPTON,  Secretary. 


Tuesday,  July  17,  1888,  7:30  p.  m. 
Association  called  to  order.  E.  D.  Mitchell  in  the  chair. 

Roll  called.  All  present  Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  adopted. 

-Report  of  Memorial  Committee  adopted. 

Address  by  Judge  Z.  T.  Fulmore  postponed. 

hi  motion  of  Dr.  Rainey,  Misses  Hamilton,  Mather,  Simpson,  and  McDaniel,  were  ap- 
poin  ec  a  committee  to  arrange  a  programme  for  the  next  biennial  meeting  of  the  Associa- 

L*'l‘  Secretary  was  appointed  to  purchase  a  blank  book,  for  keeping  records 


2g  A ppendix. 

Each  member  aud  honorary  member  of  the  Association  was  taxed  ten  cents  to  defray  in- 

U<Redtation— “  The  Ride  of  Jennie  McNeal” — by  Mias  Sheets. 

—  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association. 

Reading  from  Psalms,  and  prayer. 

Meeting  adjourned  till  10  a.  m.  Wednes  ay.  jEnNIE  H.  CLOPTON,  Secretary. 

E.  D.  MITCHELL,  President. 


Wednesday,  July  18,  1888,  10  a.  m. 
Marriage  ceremony  between  Mr.  F.  0.  Heflin  and  Miss  Alice  Hamilton. 

Wednesday,  11  a.  m. 

Association  called  to  order  by  President  E.  D.  Mitchell. 

Roll  called  All  present.  Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  adopted. 

-  * — 

^"thf^olutions  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Grant  were  recon- 
sidered 

Resolutions  were  then  amended  asfbUo*  member  of  the  Board  of 

*2x3  -  »■*»  *■  * -  o- ■ 

^Resolved' that 'w^  fhe  Alumni  of  this  Institution,  do  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  our  old 

— — ** 

Association.  MATTIE  MATHER, 

MRS.  F.  0.  HEFLIN, 
KATIE  JOHNS, 


On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  till  r.M  p.  m.  j ENUsT IE  H.  CLOPTON,  Secretary. 
E.  D.  MITCHELL,  President. 


Wednesday,  July  18,  1888,  7:30  p.  m. 

OSS  «ssr  a~Sfs®X25S&.  - — - 

CeHainI1personsJr*a8^iregular^id^acl^^  members  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  report 

Thursday  evening. 

Reading  from  Psalms,  and  prayer. 

Meeting  adjourned  till  10  a.  m.  Thursday.  JENNIE  H.  CLOPTON,  Secretary. 

E.  D.  MITCHELL,  President. 


Thursday,  July  19,  18S8,  10  a.  m. 


Association  called  to  order  by  President  E.  D.  Mitchell.  . 

Roll  called.  All  present.  Minutes  of  ast  meeting u-ead  and  “dopti-d  the  bUnd. 

Prof.  R.  W.  Lowry  delivered  an  interesting  discourse  on  tlie  nignor 


Remarks  by  -Dr.  Rainey. 

Discussion  of  rolativo  merits  of  point  sy 
Meeting  adjourned  till  8  p.  m. 


stem  and  line  letter. 

JENNIE 


H.  CLOPTON,  Secretary. 


E.  D.  MITCHELL,  President. 
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Thursday,  July  19,  1888,  8  p.  m. 

Association  called  to  order  by  President  E.  D.  Mitchell. 

Roll  called.  All  present  Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  adopted. 

Report  of  committee  on  the  admission  of  certain  persons,  not  regular  graduates  of  this 
Institution,  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved,  that  the  following  persons  are  hereby  made  permanent  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation:  Messrs.  John  Lashley,  Jesse  Bunkley,  Milton  White,  R.  F.  Taylor,  and  Miss  Hot- 
tie  Sheets. 

Resolved,  that  the  admission  of  these  persons  as  permanent  members  shall  not  serve  as 
a  precedent  for  the  admission  of  others  who  are  not  regular  graduates  of  this  Institution. 

DR.  RAINEY,  Committee. 

The  Association  resolved  to  return  thanks  to  the  city  papers  for  publishing  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Convention. 

Resolved  by  the  Alumni,  that  they  return  most  hearty  thanks  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rainey  and 
other  officers  of  the  Institution  now  present  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  entertained  during  this  Convention. 

Farewell  addresses  by  various  members  of  the  Association. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  sine  di >. 

JENNIE  H.  CLOPTON,  Secretary. 

E.  D.  MITCHELL,  President. 


Friday,  July  20,  1888,  10  a.  m. 

Informal  called  meeting. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  a  movement  is  on  hand  to  gradually  abolish  the  printing  of  text 
books  and  literary  works  in  the  line  letter — in  other  words,  to  do  away  with  the  line  letter 
altogether — therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  unanimously  opposes  any  effort  in  the  direction  mentioned, 
believing  that  printing  in  point  and  line  letter  (fifty  per  cent  of  each)  should  remain  as  it  is. 

Note. — This  would  have  been  adopted  at  the  evening  session  on  the  nineteenth,  before 
final  adjournment,  but  it  was  accidentally  overlooked. 

JENNIE  H.  CLOPTON,  Secretary. 

E.  D.  MITCHELL,  President. 
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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  His  Excellency  L.  S.  Ross,  Governor:  , 

The  undersigned  herewith’  submit  and  adopt  the  report  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Dr.  Frank  Rainey,  as  containing  a  complete  account  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind  from  November  1,  1888,  to  November  1  1889 
The  Board  has  convened  at  the  Institution  regularly  every  month  during 
the  year,  and  sometimes  oftener,  for  the  examination  of  the  regular  monthly 
accounts  and  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  occasion  required. 

The  appropriation  of  $4000  made  by  the  Twenty-first  Legislature  has  been 
judiciously  expended  in  improving  the  walks,  repairing  some  of  the  out¬ 
houses,  repainting  the  whole  of  the  main  building,  kalsomining  and  plaster¬ 
ing  rooms  where  needed,  papering  the  dining-room,  and  in  erecting  a  hand¬ 
some  and  durable  new  gallery  in  front  of  the  central  building  in  place  of  the 
old  one,  which  was  considered  unsafe. 

These  improvements  have  all  added  much  to  the  durability,  safety,  beauty 
and  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution.  3  3' 

We  believe  we  can  safely  say  that  each  year  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institu- 
tion  is  an  improvement  upon  the  previous  one. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  say  that  the  committee  of  the  Twenty-first  Leo-is- 

fit  toecnmnlf d  T^i  ^  e?a“lnatlon  of  the  ^^irs  of  this  Institution  saw 
nt  to  compliment  it  by  resolution. 

5reS!Dlt  h!gh  !ta“dard  of  efficiency  and  usefulness  is  due  entirely  to  the 
“  6  talent  and  admirable  tact  of  the  present  Superintendent  and  excel¬ 

lent  corps  of  assistants  he  has  chosen 

stitationhaVe  n°  reCOnmendations  suggestions  to  make  concerning  the  In- 


With  great  respect, 


Z.  T.  FULMORE, 
President  Board  of  Trustees. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Austin,  Texas,  January,  1890. 


His  Excellency  Gov.  L.  S.  Ross: 

Sir. — To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  I  respectfully  submit  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  the  following  remarks  concerning  the  internal  affairs  of  this  Insti¬ 
tution.  Because  of  a  severe  illness  in  the  summer,  and  continued  ill  health 
in  the  fall,  I  must  crave  your  indulgence  for  not  having  gotten  my  report  out 
at  an  earlier  date.  This  statement  of  facts  embraces  the  scholastic  year 
which  began  September  1,  1888,  and  ended  August  31,  1889.  During  this 
period  of  time,  we  entered  upon  the  roll  book  the  names  of  138  blind  per¬ 
sons— 78  males  and  60  females.  The  health  of  the  pupils,  generally,  was 
remarkably  good,  excepting  one  serious  case  of  pneumonia,  which  terminated 
fatally.  The  name  of  the  person  was  Joseph  Graeff,  of  Van  Zandt  County, 
aged  26  years  He  had  returned  to  school  in  the  fall  in  wretched  health’ 
and  having  exposed  himself,  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  disease. 

The  heads  of  the  various  departments  and  their  assistants,  within  the 
sphere  of  their  respective _  duties,  made  commendable  efforts  to  aid  their 
pupils  in  every  possible  way,  and  as  a  consequence  the  progress  of  the  latter 
in  their  studies  was  very  satisfactory  indeed.  In  this  connection,  I  must 
take  occasion  to  thank  all  the  instructors  and  the  officers  for  their  hearty 
co-operation  during  the  term.  3 


The  course  of  studies  pursued  in  the  school  room  was  as  follows :  Orthog¬ 
raphy,  reading  and  writing  in  line  letter  and  point  system,  mental  and  writ- 

tun  O  T*1  t- V.  W-1  ntm  1 T  1  •  ,  .  J 


,  .  .  ,  w  <_>  - ~ - '  UJUVC-iaij  UiCUlOll  QUU  Wiil/- 

ten  arithmetic,  geography,  modern  and  ancient  history,  etymology,  physical 
geography  natural  philosophy,  elements  of  chemistry,  physiology  and 
hygiene  rhetoric  English  literature,  algebra,  and  geometry.  Miss  Mary 

r  ore.  of  (Tat PS vi  Ip  f’nrvoll  Omintu.  A/f; —  T -  .  „  r7 
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of  the  session  and  moved  into  the  city.  Her  place  is  now  filled  by  MiBS 
Fannie  Palm.  Mr.  A.  G.  Wheeler,  who  was  the  nightwatchman,  also  resigned, 
and  has  gone  to  live  with  his  children  on  his  farm.  Mr.  Ed.  Hauke  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

We  have  seven  instructors  in  the  literary  department — one  male  and  six 
females.  We  have  two  male  and  two  female  instructors  in  the  department 
of  music.  Two  males  and  one  female  in  the  industrial  department. 

The  number  of  pupils  taught  in  vocal  culture  was  12;  on  piano,  39; 
orchestral  instruments,  17;  cabinet  organ,  9;  pipe  organ,  4;  piano  forte 
tuning,  9;  broom-making,  30;  chair-caning,  37;  mattress-making,  10;  sew¬ 
ing,  12;  crochet,  19. 

There  are  26  pupils  under  the  care  of  one  kindergarten  teacher.  Nearly 
all  the  pupils  under  the  age  of  15  are  exercised  in  calisthenics  every  school 
day. 

Physical  training  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  the  health 
of  blind  children.  To  exercise  them  in  calisthenics  is  no  ornamental  work, 
but  it  is  'an  eminently  practical  and  essential  feature  of  our  institution  educa¬ 
tional  system,  which  embraces  physical  as  well  as  mental  culture.  Our  facilities 
for  giving  blind  children  wholesome  exercise  are  so  limited  that  calisthenics 
serve  a  most  useful  purpose  in  aiding  us  to  solve  the  problem  concerning 
what  we  must  do  about  exercise. 

We  have  made  considerable  improvement  in  the  way  of  repairs.  The 
house  has  been  repainted  and  our  large  dining  room  beautifully  papered. 
Several  brick  and  cement  walks  have  been  laid.  The  new  gallery  which  has 
been  lately  built  to  the  central  front  of  the  main  building  adds  very  much 
to  its  appearance. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Thanks  are  extended  to  the  generous  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  came 
regularly,  each  in  his  turn,  to  preach  for  the  pupils  on  Sabbath  afternoons  at 
3  o’clock.  These  services  have  a  good  moral  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
pupils,  and  serve  as  a  break  in  the  routine  affairs  of  institution  life.  Thanks 
are  also  due  those  generous  persons  who  send  us,  gratuitously,  their  weekly 
newspapers,  viz.,  the  Bonham  News,  Victoria  Advocate,  Waxahachie  Enter¬ 
prise,  West  Virginia  (Romney)  Tablet,  Goodson  Gazette,  and  our  gallant 
Texas  Mute  Ranger.  To  yourself,  and  to  the  Trustees  of  this  institution,  a 
personal  expression  from  the  Superintendent  of  sincere  gratitude  and  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  personal  official  kindnesses  shown  him  by  yourselves  during 
the  term,  and  more  especially  at  the  time  of  his  late  illness,  is  not  only  not 
out  of  place,  but  must  be  eminently  proper. 

With  respect, 

FRANK  RAINEY, 

Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OP  OCULIST. 


There  were  an  average  of  twenty-four  cases  under  daily  treatment — four¬ 
teen  girls  and  ten  boys.  The  greater  number  of  the  cases  treated  were  of  a 
chronic  inflammatory  character,  and  the  treatment  in  nearly  every  instance 
being  directed  to  the  relief  of  suffering  rather  than  to  the  restoration  of 
vision,  owing  to  their  hopeless  character.  In  one  case  however,  the  patient, 
Laura  Kemp  (her  first  session),  was  blind  when  admitted,  having  a  severe 
trachoma  and  opacity  of  cornea,  now  has  vision  which  enables  her  to  read, 
and  as  the  improvement  will  very  likely  continue  owing  to  the  disease  having 
been  cured,  she  will  probably  not  return.  Two  cases,  Wesley  Long  and 
Lycurgus  Gee,  their  eyes  having  been  refracted  and  vision  corrected,  were 
sent  home  able  to  pursue  their  studies  by  sight. 

There  were  eight  plastic  operations  on  the  eyelids— entropia  6,  canthe- 
plasty  2.  Three  needle  operations  for  cataract  which  gave:  Charley  Hewitt, 
tV  vision;  Madie  Richey,  ^  vision;  Francis  Flowers,  ^  vision.  The  vision 
can  be  further  improved  by  subsequent  operations. 

Two  operations  for  the  extraction  of  cataract  were  performed.  Both  cases 
were  totally  blind  at  birth,  which  is  indeed  rare.'  Maggie  Loughmiller  16 
and  Allele  Cordes  8,  both  gained  useful  vision  which  will  continue  to  improve 
as  the  eye  will  have  to  learn  what  it  sees. 

Each  pupil  had  been  examined  but  no  exact  record  kept  except  of  those 
requiring  treatment,  until  the  latter  part  of  this  session,  when  I  examined 
each  one  and  have  now  on  record,  name,  age,  sex,  character,  and  history  of 
case,  and  the  amount  of  vision  possessed  by  each. 

Respectfully, 


August,  1889. 


T.  J.  TYNER,  M.  D. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Statement  of  Receipts,  Expenditures,  and  Work  Done. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
August°31  ai889Dt  °f  416  lndustnal  department  from  August  31,  1888.  to 


Superintendent  in  Account  with  Work  Shop. 
September  1,  1888— To  cash  balance 
August  31,  1889— To  cash  from  sales  !  A  A  A  A  N. . 


Cr. 


ToTZtraUnceBSeptembtd /“ass  7  t0°1S’  6tC 


Number  ordinary  brooms  made 

NnmKer  and  filing  brooms' made. 

Number  brooms  left  on  hand  September  15 


. .$387  03 
.  .  975  11 

. .$935  57 
..  426  57 

581^4  doz. 
30-,3y  doz. 
62-j^,  doz. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1889. 

September,  1888. 

Superintendent’s  salary . .  .  $166  66 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers  .  .  .  . .  362  io 

Officers  and  employes . .  .  ...  368  07 

Oculist  for  quarter .  226  00 

Steamfitting,  plumbing,  and  material .  426  70 

Latrines  for  water  closets .  185  75 

Laundry  machinery .  678  00 

Labor  and  material  on  new  buildings . . .  2  712  64 

Painting . 41  50 

Sewer  piping  and  labor  .  31  65 

Repairs  on  buildings,  etc .  100  45 

Groceries  and  provisions .  838  37 

Pry  goods.  .  ,p . . . ! . . . ! : ' ! ! ! ! '  ,89  n 

Gas  light  for  September . .  17  40 

Water  for  domestic  purposes . .  43  37 

Water  for  fire  protection .  .  41  66 

Barber  for  cutting  pupils’  hair .  . .  .  3  60 

Musical  merchandise. . .  . .  66  12 

Hot  water  receiver .  .  24  13 

Medicines,  oculist’s  prescriptions,  etc . .  30  40 

Toilet  paper,  etc . . .  .  7  30 

Tinware,  etc. .  .  ...  8  85 

Fresh  beef  and  fish . 70  30 

Coal  for  fuel,  and  hauling .  330  62 

Vegetables .  52  90 

Stock  feed . 74  51 

Chickens,  eggs,  and  butter. . .  .  i .  82  10 

Tin  and  crockery  ware,  etc . 50  50 

Lumber . 68  01 

Ice  for  September . 6  70 

Express  freight  on  goods,  C.  0.  D . 30  40 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  61  60 

Clothing  for  pupils . 38  53 


$7,485  06 

October,  1888. 

Superintendent’s  salary  .  . .  .  $166  66 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers . . .  724  21 

Officers  and  employes .  608  19 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  77  84 

Water  for  domestic  purposes . 77  53 

Water  for  fire  protection .  41  66 

Groceries  and  provisions .  66  00 

Stove  repairs,  hardware,  etc .  41  54 

Medicines,  oculist’s  prescriptions,  etc .  62  30 

Telephone  rent  for  three  months .  15  00 

Oil  cloth  for  dining  tables . 8  55 

Blankets  and  comforts . 40  81 

Vegetables .  ...  78  75 

Gas  light  for  October .  34  30 

Toilet  paper .  8  40 

Repairs  on  buggy  and  wagon .  18  25 

Repairs  on  hot  water  boilers  and  water  motor . 51  50 

Engine  and  other  material  for  laundry .  499  16 

Stock  feed . ‘ . .  70  26 

Blacksmithing . •. .  25  00 

Butter,  eggs,  and  buttermilk .  .  137  92 

Steam  fitting,  mason  work,  etc. .  .  650  08 

Material  for  steam  fitting,  etc .  .  117  49 

Labor  and  material  on  new  building .  3,275  62 
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Carpenter's  labor  and  lumber . 

Fresh  beef  . 

Painting  radiators . 

Coal  tar  for  steam  pipe  boxes . 

Books  for  school  library . 

Balance  on  transportation  of  pupils 


November,  1888. 

Superintendent’s  salary . 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers . 

Officers  and  employes . 

Oculist’s  salary  for  quarter . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 

Transportation  of  pupils . • . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . 

Cedar  wood  and  coal . . . 

Gas  light  for  November . 

Carpenter’s  labor . . 

Toilet  paper . 

Crockery  ware,  etc. . 

Fresh  beef,  veal,  and  mutton . 

Bran  for  cow  feed . 

Medicines,  oculist’s  prescriptions,  etc .  ’ 

Vegetables . . 

Tinware,  etc . 

Plumbing . 

Hardware,  piping,  etc . 

Goods  for  clothing . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 


December,  1888. 

Superintendent’s  salary . . 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers  ...... 

Officers  and  employes . 

Oculist  for  December . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Stock  feed. ...  . 

Medicines,  oculist’s  prescriptions,  etc. .... . . 

Fresh  beef  and  veal . 

Nine  young  hogs . 

Groceries  and  provisions . ’  ’ '  ‘  ’ . 

Gas  light  for  December . 

Coal  and  wood . . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk .  . . 

Kindergarten  material . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes . 

Water  for  lire  protection . 

Vegetables .  # . 

Tinware,  etc .  . . .  .  . . 

Lumber,  and  carpenter’s  labor . . 

Subscription  to  raised  print  journals 
Clothing  for  pupils . 


$  91  13 
127  33 
7  20 
17  30 
61  00 
43  43 


$7,244 

41 

66 

21 

14 

225 

00 

81 

66 

60 

40 

20 

90 

22 

00 

35 

55 

65 

50 

74 

24 

60 

25 

27 

38 

50 

61 

53 

13 

91 

189 

80 

$2,895 

87 

66 

724 

21 

651 

41 

75 

00 

70 

86 

70 

47 

16 

55 

165 

04 

39 

60 

.  1,078 

75 

36 

75 

104 

25 

111 

80 

13 

27 

61 

31 

41 

66 

17 

00 

6 

07 

12 

47 

6 

00 

119 

06 

$3,688  79 
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January,  1889. 

Superintendent’s  salary .  $166  66 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers .  724  21 

Officers  and  employes .  641  76 

Oculist’s  salary .  75  00 

Incidental  cash  expenses  .  92  68 

Groceries  and  provisions . 134  43 

Stationery  and  toilet  paper .  22  66 

Medicines,  oculist’s  prescriptions,  etc .  24  35 

Tinware  and  repairs .  10  60 

Coal  and  wood .  208  92 

Eggs,  butter  and  milk .  168  20 

Water  for  domestic  purposes .  48  00 

Water  for  lire  protection .  41  66 

Vegetables  and  potatoes .  41  30 

Boiler  compound .  21  00 

Gas  light  for  January .  39  20 

Telephone  rent  for  October,  November  and  December .  15  00 

Hardware,  etc . 18  81 

Fresh  beef  and  veal .  158  81  - 

One  volume  Bancroft’s  history .  5  50 

Musical  merchandise. . .  .  9  25 

Carpenter’s  labor .  26  25 

Repairing  shoes  for  pupils .  7  50 

Transportation  of  a  pupil . 8  20 


$2,709  95 

February,  1889. 

Superintendent’s  salary . $166  66 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers .  724  21 

Officers  and  employes .  4. .  660  86 

Oculist’s  salary .  75  00 

Trustees’  salaries . 25  00 

Gas  light  for  February . 50  47 

Labor,  keeping  cemetery  lot .  ...  10  00 

Chickens,  milk,  butter,  and  eggs. .  .  133  65 

Water  back  for  range .  6  25 

Paper  for  point  writing . 10  38 

Telephone  rent  two  months .  10  00 

Medical  treatment  of  pupils .  37  50 

Water  for  domestic  purposes .  . .  .  50  62 

Water  for  fire  protection .  41  66 

Fresh  beef,  veal,  and  fish  .  160  13 

Vegetables .  26  25 

Groceries  and  provisions .  155  20 

Wood  for  fuel . 10  50 

Oats  and  bran .  28  34 

Tin  and  crockery  ware .  9  56 

Burial  expenses  of  a  pupil . 40  00 

Medicines,  oculist’s  prescriptions,  etc . 24  95 

Engine  oil .  7  *>0 

Furniture .  3?  98 

Carpenter  and  mason  repairs .  12  60 

Shoes  for  pupils .  38  60 

Transportation  of  a  pupil .  4  69 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  .  .  96 


$2,606  07 

March,  1889. 

Superintendent’s  salary . . .  $166  66 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers . .  ^6  66 

Officers  and  employes .  667  21 

Oculist's  salary .  60 
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Trustees’  salaries .  $25  00 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  16-1  75 

Groceries  and  provisions . » .  1,072  41 

Dry  goods,  clothing,  etc . 93  00 

Wood  and  coal . 460  77 

Stock  feed  .  98  51 

Two  milch  cows .  100  00 

Eggs,  butter,  and  milk..  . . .  230  21 

Water  for  domestic  purposes .  57  49 

Water  for  fire  protection . 41  66 

Fresh  beef  and  veal .  161  54 

Crockery  and  wood  ware .  118  60 

One  refrigerator .  ...  .  .  77  02 

Vegetables . 15  80 

Musical  merchandise .  35  05 

Gas  light  for  March  .  37  00 

Shrubbery  for  yard . ; . .  40  05 

Medicines,  oculist’s  prescriptions,  etc .  ...  53  40 

Hardware,  tinware,  and  plumbing .  41  47 

One  large  bake  oven .  83  91 

One  stenograph .  21  00 

Medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  two  employes,  one  burnt  in  face  and  one  had 

hand  crushed  in  mangle .  102  50 

Pumping  organ . ’  13  00 

Cutting  pupils’  hair  . .  7  40 

Repairing  harness . . .  7  35 

Brick,  lime,  and  cement  and  lumber .  278  18 

Improving  lots  and  repairs . ’***.’  104  20 


$5,227  30 


April,  1889. 

Superintendent’s  salary . 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers . 

Officers  and  employes . 

Oculist’s  salaries . 

Trustees’  salary . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Blacksraithing,  hardware,  etc. . . 

Books  for  library . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . 

Groceries  and  provisions . ' . 

Medicine,  paints,  oculist’s  prescriptions,  etc. .  _ ' 

Paper  for  point  writing . 

Two  sets  school  charts . 

Fresh  beef . *’**'' 

Vegetables .  ’’  ’ . 

Pro  rata  of  expenses  of  printing  reports  of  convention 

Two  sewing  machines . . 

Gas  light  for  April . . . 

Cement  vases  for  yard .  ’ 

Kitchen  furniture . 

Kindergarten  material . 

Tinware,  repairs,  etc . 

One  metronome . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 

Cement,  and  making  walk . 

Painting . • . " 

Improving  grounds,  etc . .  ....  . . 

Clothing  for  pupils . 

Lumber . [ . 


$166  66 
796  66 
666  38 
75  00 
25  00 
87  71 
14  39 
5  10 
213  79 
148  74 
41  10 
7  63 

36  25 
67  65 
98  85 
14  03 
67  50 
31  20 
22  75 
27  25 
11  61 
14  00 

4  00 
81  16 
41  66 
199  45 
78  1:: 
39  00 
89  30 

37  29 


$3,209  24 
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May,  1889. 

Superintendent’s  salary . 

School,  music,  and  shop  tekcliers . 

Officers  and  employes . 

Oculist’s  salary . 

Trustees’  salaries . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . . 

Rubber  hose . 

Grinding  corn . 

Hardware,  piping,  etc . 

Groceries  and  provisions .  . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk  .  . 

Repairs  on  buggy . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 

Musical  merchandise . 

Y egetables  . 

Stock  feed . • 

Repairs  on  harness,  etc . . 

One  sewing  machine . . 

Books,  stationery,  etc . 

Telephone  rent  for  three  months .  . 

Gas  light  for  May . - . 

Coal  for  fuel . . 

Medicines,  oculist’s  prescriptions,  etc . 

Fresh  beef,  veal,  and  mutton. . . . 

Hardware,  tinware,  etc . 

Cutting  pupils’  hair . 

Raised  print  books,  beads,  etc .  . 

Engine  oil . 

Brick,  cement,  sand,  and  gravel . 

Making  walk,  carpenters’  labor,  etc . . 

Repairing  tin  roof . . 

Shoes  and  clothing  for  pupils . 


June,  1889. 

Superintendent’s  salary . 

School,  music,  and  shop  teachers . 

Officers  and  employes . 

Oculist’s  salary . 

Trustees’  salaries . 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  •  •  • 

Furniture  . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . 

Vegetables . ' . .  . 

Fresh  beef  and  fish . . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Telephone  rent  for  June . 

Crockcryware . 

Blacksmithing . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes . 

Books  and  bookbinding . .  . 

Medicines,  oculist’s  prescriptions,  etc . 

Water  for  fire  protection  . 

Coal  for  fuel. ...  . 

Gas  light  for  June . 

Ice  cream  for  pupils . . 

Water  backs  for  range . . 

Paper  for  point  writing . . . 

Material  and  repairs  on  roof  and  buildings . 

Transportation  of  pupils. . . 

Clothing  for  pupils . 


$166  66 
796  66 
665  56 
75  00 
25  00 


68 

35 

25 

84 

8 

72 

19 

18 

353 

04 

182 

55 

8 

00 

58 

29 

41 

66 

15 

96 

112 

83 

34 

12 

8 

25 

35 

00 

35 

54 

15 

00 

28 

60 

20 

50 

25 

65 

251 

61 

19 

54 

9 

00 

■  22 

50 

5 

50 

193 

85 

184 

17 

56 

41 

34 

65 

$3,603 

19 

$166 

66 

395 

50 

464 

59 

75 

00 

25 

00 

61 

85 

86 

50 

66 

22 

57 

30 

76 

38 

228 

62 

5 

00 

15 

75 

11 

50 

44 

52 

32 

40 

34 

35 

41 

66 

42 

03 

22 

00 

20 

00 

7 

06 

13 

17 

421 

87 

343 

95 

89 

50 

$2,848  38 
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July,  1889. 

Superintendent's  salary .  $166  66 

Officers’  and  employes'  salaries .  150  00 

Gas  light  for  July  .  9  40 

Fifteen  car  loads  coal .  1,410  50 

Books,  etc.. ..  .  .  670 

One  carriage  horse . 170  00 

Painting . 161  60 

Wall  and  ceiling  papering .  212  30 

Brick  work  making  flue . 53  00 

Carpenter’s  labor .  10  00 


$2,350  16 

August,  1889. 

Superintendent's  salary . .  . .  $166  66 

Officers’  and  employes’  salaries .  127  50 

Oculist’s  salary,  two  months.  ...  . .  150  00 

Trustees’  salaries,  two  months  .  50  00 

Incidental  cash  expenses,  two  months . .  . .  .  79  42 

Stock  feed . .  27  60 

Groceries  and  provisions . .  199  34 

Vegetables  for  two  months .  26  50 

Blacksmithing  and  horseshoeing ... .  . .  15  75 

Fresh  beef,  two  months.  % .  26  65 

One  type  writer .  86  05 

Gas  light  for  August . . .  8  60 

One  volume  Bancroft’s  History. . .  5  50 

Ice  for  June,  July,  and  August .  20  05 

Medicines,  oculist’s  prescriptions,  etc . . .  6  35 

Telephone  rent,  two  months . .  10  00 

Water  for  July  and  August . . .  .  56  27 

Water  for  fire  protection,  two  months.  .  83  32 

Goods  for  clothing  for  pupils .  12  85 

Transportation  of  pupils  to  school .  333  40 

Kalsomining . .  . .  55  58 

Lumber  aud  carpenter  work .  .  .  .  49  37 

Plans  for  gallery .  .  .  . .  10  00 

Tin  work,  plumbing,  etc . .  ...  40  50 

Wall  paper,  paints,  oils,  etc .  .  194  20 

Blitter  and  eggs . .  24  07 


$1,865  53 

^otk.  "  Medicines,  etc."  in  the  Above  list«  includes  nil  things  6old  in  n  drug  store. 

STATEMENT  OF  REPAIR  FUND 

Ol  $4000  appropriated  for  improvements  for  the  year  beginning  March  1,  1889,  and  ending 
February  28.  1890,  giving  names  of  persons  and  amounts  paid.  This  statement  reaches  to 
the  date  of  this  report.  These  amounts  wero  enumerated  also  in  the  previous  monthly 


statements. 

March,  1889. 

Henry  Satire,  plowing  and  harrowing  grass  lot .  $9  00 

F.  A.  Jacobson,  repairis,  etc.,  on  plows. .  . . 5  20 

A.  Gardner,  lumber . 37  is 

G.  H.  Bennct,  hauling  debris,  etc . 6  00 

hdward  Hauke,  putting  up  palings,  and  other  carpenter  work .  50  25 

C.  M.  Johnson,  grading  yard,  repairing  sewer  pipes,  digging  post  holes,  etc .  33  75 

I Taylor,  lime,  cement,  and  sower  pipe . l4l  65 

M.  Butler,  brick  and  sand  to  pave  back  yard,  etc .  99  36 

April,  1889. 

F.  C.  Fanes,  painting  roof,  fences,  etc .  78  13 

a  paving  with  brick,  and  grouting  back  yard .  31  50 

A.  Gardner,  lumber,  etc .  37  29 

harrow  &  Jung,  brick  mason  work,  stuccoing,  etc.,  in  old  boilor  house  basement,  etc.,  Ill  96 

r.  U.  laylor,  cement  for  pavements  and  basemont .  ; .  38  00 
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G.  H.  Bennet,  hauling  sand,  etc. . 

Ferdinand  Zret,  planting  grass  in  lot . . ,• 

C.  M.  Johnson,  planting  grass,  grading  ground,  and  helping  pavo  yard 

May,  1889. 

P.  C.  Taylor,  cement  for  pavement,  etc . 

A.  L.  Teagarden  &  Co.,  roofing,  etc . \ . 

M.  Butler,  brick  and  sand . 

G.  N.  Bigby,  making  brick  and  cement  walk  in  west  lot . 

C.  M.  Johnson,  helping  on  brick  walk,  etc . 

Ferdinand  Zret,  helping  on  brick  walk,  etc . 

Edward  Hauke,  making  plank  fence  and  general  carpenter  labor . 

G.  H.  Bennet,  hauling  sand  and  gravel . 


$18  00 
12  00 
27  00 


35  25 
56  41 
144  60 
83  45 
11  62 
10  35 
78  75 
14  00 


June,  1889. 

C.  Scheuermeyer  et  al.,  painting  buildings.. . . . 

C.  F.  Millett,  lumber . 

A.  L.  Teagarden  &  Co.,  repairs  on  roof,  etc . 

J.  W.  Moore,  repairing  bell  tower . 

F.  C..  Eanes,  painting  and  whitewashing  yard  fences,  etc . 

J.  J.  Tobin,  paints,  oil,  etc . . . . 

July,  1889. 

Edward  Hauke  and  R.  M.  Caraway,  repairs  on  steps,  balisters,  etc, 

C.  Scheuermeyer  et  al.,  painting  buildings . 

T.  H.  Beats,  papering  dining  rooms . 

J.  G.  Schleuchter,  repairing  plastering  . . 

George  Holdstock,  making  brick  flue  for  kitchen  range . 

August,  1889. 

G.  N.  Bigby,  calcimining . 

A.  Gardner,  large  table  and  lumber . 

Henry  Laughry,  plans  and  specifications  for  new  gallefy . 

J.  J.  Tobin,  paints,  oil,  and  wall  paper . . 

A.  L.  Teagarden,  plumbing  material  and  labor  . . 

C.  F.  Millet,  lumber . _ . 

Edward  Hauke,  making  shelving  and  lattice . 

September,  1889. 

Edward  Hauke,  repairs  in  building . 

G.  H.  Bennet,  hauling  sand  and  gravel . . 

C.  Scheuermeyer  et  al.,  painting  doors  and  floors . 

J.  O.  Buaas.  repairing  roof. . . . 

J.  H.  Nitschke,  laying  carpets,  etc . 


179  07 
48  01 
27  09 
21  50 
9  50 
136  70 


21  25 
279  65 
30  00 
53  00 
53  00 


65  58 
7  09 
10  00 
194  20 
40  50 
29  78 
12  50 


15  00 
17  25 
36  50 
8  50 
32  75 


October,  1889. 

J.  F.  Pate,  building  gallery,  and  material . 

T.  C.  West,  brick  work  under  boiler..  - 

G.  W.  Brady,  labor  on  carriage  house . 

C.  Scheuermeyer,  painting  new  gallery,  one  coat . 

C.  F.  Millett,  lumber . 

F.  C.  Eanes,  painting  window  casings  and  sash . 

November,  1889. 

G.  W.  Brady,  building  carriage  house . 

Frank  Heiorman,  ongine  for  laundry . 

W.  H.  Fircbaugh,  iron  roofing . 

Sheldon  Bro.,  freight  and  drayage  on  dynamo,  etc. . 


792  34 
11  85 
26  25 
30  00 
47  98 
107  00 


5S  75 
91  50 
17  12 
31  26 


December,  1889. 

G.  W.  Brady,  building  engino  house  for  dynamo . 

Moreland  &  Koisel,  painting  ongine . . 

Sam  Mason,  stone  and  cement  work  for  engine  foundation,  etc. 

Clay  Eanes,  painting  lattice,  doors,  etc . 

P.  C.  Taylor,  coment  and  lime . 


35  00 

5  00 
39  90 

6  25 
16  80 


Noth.  — These  amounts  wore  included  in  Uio  statement  of  esponses  oach  month.  See 
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REPORT 


TRUSTEES  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 


EXAS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


F ITl-ATKO  AT 


AUSTIN,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  TEXAS,  U.  S.  A. 


FRANK  RAINEY.  M.  I). 


SltPEIUNTK.NOKNT. 


Austin,  November  1,  1890. 


A  USTI  N: 

HENRY  HUTCH  I  NOS.  STATE  PRINTER. 

•  189  0. 


TI1E  HUNI)  INSTITUTE. 


REPORT 


TRUSTEES  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 


TEXAS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


BITUATBD  AT 


AUSTIN,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  TEXAS,  U.  S.  A. 


FRANK  RAINEY,  M.  D. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 


Austin,  Novkmber  i,  1890.. 


AUSTIN: 

HENRY  HUTCHINGS,  STATE  PRINTER 
1  8  9  0. 


TRUSTEES. 


Z.  T.  FULMORE,  President.  R.  S  HARRISON. 

DR.  J.  J.  TOBIN.  JOSEPH  LEE. 

GEORGE  WARREN. 


SUPERINTENDENT: 

FRANK  RAINEY.  M.  D. 


PRINCIPAL  OF  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT: 

PROF.  R.  W.  LEONARD. 

ASSISTANT  TEACHERS  IN  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT: 

MISS  JENNIE  LATHAM.  MISS  LIZZIE  STRKSHLY. 

MISS  ROSA  PE  NIC.  MISS  MARY  TAFF. 
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REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

] n  His  Excellency,  L.  S.  Ross,  Governor  : 

Dear  Sir— The  accompanying  report  of  the  Superintendent 


NOTE. 

We  regret  that  the  mechanical  work  and  arrangement  of  this  Report  are 
so  inferior.  The  job  was  done  by  public  contractors.  Proof  reading  was 
almost  entirely  ignored.  Ill  health  prevented  completion  and  revision  of  the 
Superintendent’s  Report. 
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Z.  T.  Fulmore, 
President. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Austin,  Texas,  November  1,  1890. 
His  Excellency,  Governor  L.  S.  Ross: 

Sir— In  compliance  with  the  statute,  I  submit  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  the  following  report,  which  will  give  you  an  insight 
into  the  affairs  of  this  Institution.  I  shall  embrace  in  my  re¬ 
port  as  usual,  the  scholastic  year  which  began  September  1, 
1889,  and  ended  August  31,  1890.  The  school  session  begins, 
however.  September  15,  one  year,  and  ends  June  15,  the  next 
year  leaving  a  vacation  of  three  months.  During  the  period 
-just  mentioned,  we  enrolled  144  blind  persons,  who  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  attend  school  or  to  learn  the  trades.  Of  this  number 
there  were  82  males  and  62  females.  In  June,  last,  two  young 
men  and  four  young  ladies  graduated  and  received  diplomas. 
Their  names  were  as  follows  : 

*  Miss  Allie  Dawson,  Weatherford,  Parker  county. 

Miss  Lottie  Robb,  Austin,  Travis  county. 

Miss  Nannie  McClure.  Buttercup,  Williamson  county. 

*  Miss  Sarah  Deason,  Minden,  Rusk  county. 

Mr  Theodore  Fancher,  Waxahachie,  Ellis  county. 
x  Mr  LeGrand  Merriman,  Pecos,  Reeves  county. 

The  four  young  ladies  finished  the  course  in  music,  and  were 
educated  to  teach  seeing  persons,  and  they  also  learned  in  the 
sewing  room  to  make  their  own  clothing.  Mr.  Fancher  learned 
to  make  brooms  and  mattresses  and  to  seat  chairs  with  cane  and 
rattan.  Mr.  Merriman  learned  to  tune  pianofortes,  and  he  has 
already  made,  since  he  graduated,  a  fairly  successful  tour 

through  the  State.  . 

Misses  Dawson  and  Deason  each  have  a  small  piano  class  in 
their  respective  neighborhoods.  Miss  Rabb  has  a  class  of  piano 
pupils  in  Austin,  and  she  is  also  attending  lectures  at  the  State 

University.  ,  ,  ,  , 

The  following  named  persons  finished  the  prescribed  course^ 
in  the  trades  department,  but  they  were  not  students  in  the 

school  rooms :  _  .  , 

Mr.  J.  D.  Turner,  Apple  Springs,  Trinity  county. 

Mr.  Frank  Holtek,  Hallettsville,  Lavaca  county. 

Mr  Eugene  Fletcher,  Sancho,  Coke  county. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Mitchell,  Burkeville,  Newton  county 
x  Mr.  Edward  White  of  Bryan,  Texas,  also  finished  the  trades, 
and  if  he  had  returned  to  school  he  would  have  graduated  in 
his  school  studies.  At  the  close  of  the  school  in  June  lie  went 
home,  bought  himself  a  complete  shop  outfit,  got  Mr.  I  rank 
Holtek  to  work  with  him,  got  his  material  and  set  to  work. 
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At  commencement  of  school  in  September,  he  had  made  such 
a  fine  beginning  in  business  by  his  great  energy  and  business 
ability,  that  I  advised  him  to  continue  his  business  rather  than 
come  and  remain  here  nine  months  to  finish  two  studies  merely 
to  get  a  diploma,  when  his  trade  might  languish  and  have  to  be 
worked  up  again,  and  then,  in  the  meantime,  opposition  might 
spring  up  and  ruin  his  prospects. 

The  heads  of  the  school,  music,  shop  and  sewing  departments 
made  commendable  exertion  to  advance  the  students. 

In  the  school  rooms  the  course  of  study  was  as  follows  :  Or- 
thographv,  reading  in  line  letter  and  point  system — the  first 
raised  letters,  the  second  raised  dots  or  points — mental  and 
written  arithmetic,  descriptive  and  physical  geogranhy,  ancient 
and  modern  history,  etymology,  natural  philosophy,  English 
literature,  algebra  and  geometry. 

In  the  school  department  onr  corps  of  instructors  consisted 
during  that  session  of  Prof  R.  W.  Lowry,  principal  teacher,  with 
Misses  Jennie  Latham.  Lizzie  Sthreshly,  Rosa  Penick,  Emma 
Roenbeck  and  Mrs.  Alice  Heflin  as  assistants. 

Prof.  Lowry  was  prevailed  upon  by  prominent  citizens  in 
this  eity  to  take  up  a  private  school. 

After  having  been  with  us  for  over  eight  years  we  lose  his 
valuable  services,  bidding  him  a  friendly  adieu  with  the  hope 
that  he  may  always  meet  with  success.  Ill  health  caused  Mrs. 
Heflen  and  Miss  Roenbeck  to  leave  us,  and  to  them  also  we  ex¬ 
tend  our  kindest  wishes  and  hopes  for  their  early  recovery. 

In  their  places  we  have  secured  the  services  of  Prof.  W.  R. 
Leonard,  princina.l  of  the  West  Austin  graded  schools. 
Miss  Mary  Ta.ff  and  Miss  Lucy  Reed,  all  of  whom  come 
to  us  with  excellent  recommendations.  In  spite  of  these  import¬ 
ant  change;  in  the  schoolroom,  the  pupils,  taking  the  advice  of 
their  Superintendent,  have  gone  bravely  to  work,  showing  that 
they  can  make  good  progress  under  any  good  teachers. 

Usually  about  one-half  of  our  pupils  take  music  of  some 
kind.  Some  of  the  males  learn  to  play  on  two  or  three  kinds 
of  instruments.  Girls  rarely  ever  learn  to  play  upon  more 
than  two — the  piano  and  organ — but  they  have  talent  for  al¬ 
most  all  instruments.  The  advantage  is  to  instruct  them  on  such 
instuments  as  will  be  most  useful  to  them  pecuniarily  as  well  as 
socially.  All  of  the  school,  excepting  a  few,  learn  to  sing 
hymns  and  engage  in  class  singing.  The  music  pupils  may  be 
classified  as  follows;  Piano.  39;  pipe  organ,  6;  cabinet  organ, 
9;  violin,  7;  cornet,  6;  flute,  2;  clarionet,  2;  piano  tuning,  9;  or¬ 
chestral,  11;  vocal  lessons,  13. 

The  young  ladies  do  remarkably  nice  work  in  sewing  and 
crocheting.  We  have  abandoned  bead  work,  because,  after 
many  years  of  experience,  I  find  that  it  is  time  thrown  away 
to  teach  it  The  children  persist  in  using  their  teeth  too  much 
and  the  injurious.  They  never  can  make  the  work  prof- 

itable,  and  after  they  leave  here  they  soon  get  tired  of  it. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Miller,  who  was  with  us  for  several  years  as 
nurse  and  attendant  on  little  ones,  was  married  in  June  and 
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went  with  her  husband  to  Bosque  county,  where  he  has  a  good 
home.  All  remember  her  kindly 
I  am  indebted  to  the  teachers  and  household  officers  for  their 
co-operation  with  me  in  my  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  or 
our  pupils. 

REMARKS. 


We  expended  about  $2,000  rearranging  and  repairing  the 
leakv  roof  and  tower  of  the  central  part  of  the  mam  buildings, 
and  they  now  present  a  better  appearance  than  formerly.  We 
did  not  have  funds  enough  to  repair  the  roofs  of  the  east  and 
west  wings  of  the  main  building.  For  this  work  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $2,500  will  be  needed.  As  the  east  wing  is  now 
overcrowded  with  female  pupils,  and  there  is  no  room  for  en¬ 
larging  that  part  of  the  house,  it  will  be  necessary  to  build 
another  house  in  the  block  across  the  street,  wherein  we  may 
put  all  male  pupils  over  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  leave  the 
west  wing  of  the  present  main  building  for  females  and  tor 
little  boys  less  than  ten  years  of  age.  For  this  purpose  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  about  $15,000  will  be  needed.  The  school  is  in¬ 
creasing,  and  necessity  now  forces  us  to  enlarge  the  build¬ 
ings  elsewhere.  When  this  improvement  shall  have  been  made 
no  other  building  will  be  necessary  for  eight  or  ten  years 

The  buildings  will  need  repainting  all  over,  the  plastering 
must  be  renewed  in  most  of  the  buildings,  the  fencing  of  the 
west  block  needs  new  material  in  parts  of  it  and  paint  all 
around,  the  present  school  rooms  must  be  changed  into  bed¬ 
rooms  for  girls  if  we  make  room  for  the  boys  across  the  street, 
and  the  rooms  in  the  west  wing  of  the  building  in  the  east 
block  must  be  changed  into  school  rooms.  These  changes  and 
improvements  will  cost  quite  a  sum  of  money,  yet  they  ought  to 
be  made  for  the  good  of  the  school.  Nearly  every  one,  strangers 
and  all,  who  visit  us  are  afraid  of  our  present  chapel  when 
there  is  a  crowded  house.  I  feel  uneasy  myself  tor  the  safety 
of  the  children,  aud  I  think  the  legislature  should  grant  us 
money  enough  for  a  new  hall  on  the  second  or  first  floor.  The 
members  of  the  legislature  are  very  lond  ot  attending  our 
concerts,  and  I  hope  they  will  appreciate  the  idea  presented. 

I  have  asked  also  for  an  appropriation  to  have  text  books 
for  this  school  printed  in  the  kind  of  raised  point  our  pupils 
like  best,  that  is,  in  the  “line”  letter,  which  m  shape  is  just 
like  the  letter  used  by  sighted  children.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  print  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  two— the  line  print  and  the  New  T  ork 
noint  print  Any  one  can  read  the  first,  but  the  second  can  be 
read  only  by  the  blind  and  their  instructors,  or  by  some  one 
who  makes  it  a  special  study  as  he  would  of  some  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  In  order  that  you  may  comprehend,  and  that  many  ot 
the  Mends  of  the  blind  who  read  this  report  may  comprehend 
the  difference  between  the  two  point  systems  aud  uui  methods  ot 
reading  them  I  shall  present  them  that  you  may  see  the  chai  ac- 
ters  l  need  not  describe  the  “line”  print,  but  1  shall  describe  two 
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kinds  of  point  print :  The  New  York  point,  an  American  in¬ 
vention,  and  the  Braille  or  French  point.  Both  are  composed 
of  raised  dots  or  points.  The  New  York  point  is  arranged  thus: 

ALPHABET  OF  N.  Y.  POINT. 


A  " 

b  :* 

*  C  ’* 

d  *: 

E  ' 

F 

G  ..: 

h  .: 

r 

J 

K  ' 

*:  l  : 

M  : 

N  . 

0  .' 

p  \. 

Q 

R 

S  \ 

T  . 

u  ... 

V  Y 

W  .. 

x  :. 

:  Y 

/ 

Read:  "  ...  "  \ 

AustinTexas 

THE  NUMERALS. 

Number  1  ::  2  ‘  3  .:  4  :■  5  6  :.  7  .'  8  -.  9  :  0  • 

BRAILLE’S  ALPHABET. 

A  '  b  :  c  "  D  ' :  E  ' .  F  g  ::  H  :.  I  .. 

.1  . :  K  '  L  ;  M  ’  N  '  •  o'-  P  Q  ■ :  R  ;  ■ 

S  ;  T  :  •  U  '  V  ;  W  ■  X"  Y  ;  Z  '  ;  &  •’ 

Sign  of  Numbers  j  1  •  2  :  3  "  4  •:  5  6  :■  7  :: 

8  9  .■  0  .: 

The  line  letter  print  is  easier  for  all  youthful  blind  persons 
or  even  older  blind  persons  to  read  if  they  must  use  their  fingers 
long  at  a  time.  As  a  general  thing  the  adult  blind  can  learn 
to  read  the  point  print  more  readily  than  the  line,  because  the 
cuticle  of  the  finger  is  hardened  and  less  susceptible  of  touch 
sensations,  but  if  he  had  learned  the  line  in  his  youth  he  would 
find,  I  think,  that  the  point  print  would  serve  his  fingers  as  it 
does  the  fingers  of  our  students,  who  say  that  after  long  study 
their  fingers  get  tender  and  become  fatigued.  Books 
in  point  for  occasional  reading  by  students  and  for  those 
adult  blind  who  have  never  learned  iine  print  will  do  very  well, 
but  text  books  for  our  school  rooms  should  never  be  printed  in 
point  of  either  kind.  The  two  point  systems  must  of  course  be 
used  for  writing  and  for  music.  For  our  libraries  we  should 
furnish  books  printed  in  line  and  point,  about  50  per  cent,  of 
each.  All  blind  children  should  he  taught  to  read  both  prints, 
but  for  use  when  studying  they  should  be  given  text  books  in 
the  former. 

The  inclination  of  some  of  our  schools  to  abolish  line  letter 
is  based  upon  a  spirit  of  restlessness  which  characterizes  our 
seeing  educators,  who  are  constantly  reaching  after  and  adopt¬ 
ing  unmatured,  untried,  so-called  improvements.  Let  us  see  into 
and  examine  this  state  of  unrest  or  restlessness  in  our  schools  for 
blind  persons.  Although  the  line  letter  is  so  much  improved 
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and  so  natural,  both  to  the  blind  child  and  its  seeing  mother, 
who  can  aid  it  if  necessary,  and  it  can  be  so  easily  read  by 
both,  and  can  be  printed  as  easily  and  more  cheaply  than  either 
of  the  point  systems,  yet  I  believe  that  two  or  three  of  our 
schools  have  dropped  it,  not  in  part,  but  altogether,  not  allow¬ 
ing  their  children  to  learn  anything  about  line  letter  at  all,  al¬ 
though  our  libraries  are  full  of  line  letter  print  and  our  great 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  is  printing  great  piles 
of  books  in  the  latter  print,  and  all  are  filled  with  selections 
from  choicest  literature.  Some  of  our  schools  advocate  the 
f^olition  of  line  print  and  wish  to  adopt  point  as  a  substitute 
but  then,  right  here  they  fall  apart  again,  for  they  cannot  agree 
as  to  the  kind  of  point  which  must  be  universally  adopted 
Braille  or  New  York  point.  The  tendency  in  the  movement  of 
population  is  toward  the  South  and  West,'  and,  as  it  frequently 
happ-ens  that  blind  children  from  the  Eastern  State!  must 
change  schools,  when  their  parents  move,  it  seems  to  me  that 
fact  alone  renders  the  necessity  greater  for  unity  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  plans,  laying  aside  the  great  argument  that  unity  should 
prevail  upon  the  general  principle  that  all  blind  children  should 
as  far  as  possible,  be  taught  alike.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Printing  House,  previously  mentioned,  is  turning  out  so 
many  line  print  books  and  books  in  New  York  point— about  50 
per  cent,  of  each— at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  costing  the  schools  nothing,  yet  some  of  our  schools  use 
Braille  for  writing  and  reading,  and  one  or  two  go  so  far  as  to 
exclude  everything  except  Braille,  and  another  excludes  all 
but  New  York  point,  which  is  used  for  all  purposes.  When 
pupils  from  these  schools  drift  into  another,  it  is  possible  that 
the  one  he  drifts  into  may  use  different  methods  of  reading  and 
writing  from  that  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  This  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  the  pupil,  for  he  must  go  over  a  new  and  unbeaten 
path  to  accomplish  that  which  he  thought  he  had  already 
learned. 

borne  of  the  schools  rely  greatly  on  oral  teaching,  trusting 
to  the  good  attention  very  often  of  a  sleepy,  indifferent  or  un¬ 
well  pupil,  and  others  teach  mentalarithmetic,  but  never  allow 
their  pupils  to  use  slates,  as  all  sighted  pupils  are  allowed  to 
do,  with  which  to  work  out  tedious  sums,  which  evidently 
fixes  iii  their  minds  more  securely  the  principles  of  the  work 
in  hand.  A  young  blind  student  from  another  State  entered 
this  school.  He  was  very  bright  generally,  and  wrote  and  read 
New  York  point  very  rapidly  and  was  quick  in  mental  arith¬ 
metic,  but  he  could  not  read  our  books  in  line  print,  and  it  as¬ 
tounded  him  to  find  how  rapidly  our  scholars  could  work  exam¬ 
ples  on  their  slates,  and  to  hear  them  read  so  rapidly,  either  in 
point  or  line  print.  He,  therefore,  requested  not  to  be  put  in  any 
line  print  study,  or  be  made  to  study  written  arithmetic.  Why 
should  we  not  teach  all  of  our  pupils  to  read  well  in  line  and  in 
New  York  print?  The  time  used  amounts  to  nothing  what¬ 
ever.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  as  criticisms  upon  any 
school  for  we  are  all  open  to  criticism,  but  merely  to  show  that 
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there  are  great  differences  of  oDinion  among  us  and  that  this 
school,  when  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  have  some  soecial 
work  done,  is  not  alone  in  its  disposition  to  select  that  kind  of 
print  which  suits  it  better.  Unfortunately,  considering  our 
limited  number,  our  differences  are  greater  proportionately, 
than  among  instructors  for  seeing  persons.  Hence,  each  school 
must  relv  on  its  own  judgment  and  must  have  its  selections. 

Youthful  blind  persons  should  have  line  letter  books  for  con¬ 
stant  use,  but  the  tendency  in  our  profession  is  to  go  astray 
from  the  beaten  track  and  trv  an  experiment,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  to  substitute  either  the  New  York  point  or  Braille  point 
for  the  line  letter  print.  This,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  griev¬ 
ous  mistake.  A  child  who  uses  the  line  print  can  he  aided 
when  studying  or  reading,  by  any  sighted  person,  for  its  book 
ls'prmted  in  the  letters  used  by  sighted  persons,  but  if  it  should 
be  using  a  book  in  point  print  a  seeing  person  could  not  read 
it.  Even  a  sighted  teacher  taxes  his  eyes  much  more  over  this 
than  with  line  print.  It  gives  a  blind  child  pleasure  and  fills  it 
with  pride  to  know  that  it  is  able  to  read  the  same  characters 
used  by  its  parents  and  friends.  This  is  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  idea  that  blind  persons  should  he  educated  to  adopt,  as 
far  as  possible,  every  custom  and  mode  of  expression  used  by 
their  relations  and  neighbors.  Some  of  us  do  teach  the  blind 
to  write  in  the  handwriting  used  by  those  who  see.  We  teach 
them  to  do  almost  everything  except  to  see;  then  why  not  let 
them  continue  the  use  of  characters  which  are  used  by  sighted 
persons  ?  & 


No  livmgman  can  speak  w.th  authority,  and  say  that  the  blind 
would  be  benefited  by  abolishing  line  print,  and  substituting 
either  of  the  point  systems.  Each  school  speaks  from  ex° 
perience;  their  experiences  differ,  and  their  differences  finally 
end  in  mere  conjecture.  Possibly  some  of  the  schools  in  Europe 
may,  for  all  purposes,  use  Braille  alone,  but  no  man  in  Europe 

that  Can  Spea  \  wl,th  unfiuestioned  certainty  and  declare 

that  blind  persons  who  have  been  educated  in  that  class  of 

York  suP®nor  t0  those  who  use  both  line  letter  and  New 

York  point.  I  dare  say  that  the  reverse  of  this— if  by  any 
means  the  question  could  be  determined — could  be  established 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  We  might  just  as  well  assert 
ibmfvTnTa^t  f  °WS  two  different  languages  and  has  a  good 
only  with  ono  fa  18  command  is  not  so  well  off  as  one  acquain  ted 

me  thaf  if  the^clforU^V  aS°  fa-r  as  experience  goes,  it  teaches 
tywiT^ a’  “  j  sch°ols  of  America  want  to  revolutionize  their 

“eS°dmaf  vdofatPhPr°Xima^e,  Unity'  the7  should  retrace  their 
l^V^nt  ythan  w^7hanin  l6t  US  keeP  UP  the  old  established 
stndvPratWtf  k  k  there  IS  none  better  for  reading  and 
point  or  Hie  and  theu  adopt  either  the  New  York 

If  weadom  thlfaif  ’  aS  a  P°lnt  system,  for  writing  and  music 
neariv  a^tho  ‘f  i  sy8t?'n  we  8ha11  then  be  in  accord  with 
large? library  oS’  °U,tsid!  °f  America,  and  have  accessio  n 
Yofk  point  we  wifi  f  a?  f lr6ady  Prlnted-  If  we  adopt  the  New 
p  t  we  will  have  less  music  at  present,  but  that  difficulty 
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might  be  overcome  possibly  by  having  it  printed  at  the 
American  Printing  house,  and  then  the  great  mass  of  our 
schools  know  the  latter,  and  would  not  have  to  learn  a  new 
poin  t  system .  The  grea  t  advantage  of  the  1  atter  over  the  Bra  ille 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  may  be  read  so  much  more  easily  and  rap¬ 
idly — if  pupils  read  according  to  our  methods.  The  latter — 
New  York  point — has  its  greatest  number  of  points  running 
in  the  direction  taken  by  the  finger,  and  has  only  two  points  in 
width,  and  these  are  easily  covered  by  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  finger.  The  Braille  print  has  three  points  in  width  over 
which  the  finger  must  sweep;  and  they  are  not  so  easily  cov¬ 
ered,  especially  by  children.  Besides  the  New  York  point 
seems  to  have  risen  from  the  defects  of  the  Braille  into  a  sys¬ 
tem  wherein  the  arrangements  of  the  dots  is  much  better,  and 
less  irregular  in  every  wav.  The  Braille  jumps  from  regu¬ 
larity  and  system  in  the  first  part  of  its  alphabet  into  unmis¬ 
takable  irregularities  in  the  latter  part.  It  seems  as  if  the 
originator  starts  out  with  good  intentions  and  some  design, 
but  allows  himself  suddenly  to  fall  into  irregularities,  having 
forgotten,  perhaps,  the  plan  he  had  conceived  before  he  began. 
These  are  conclusions  drawn  from  recent  and  more  careful 
study  of  this  subject.  If  it  were  more  difficult  to  read  line  letter 
than  point  then  there  would  be  some  excuse  for  discontinuing 
it  altogether. 

You  have  seen  blind  persons  read  raised  print  books,  but  as 
you  are  not  familiar  with  the  different  styles  of  reading  and 
the  controversies  concerning  them,  and  as  instructors  of  the 
blind  will  also  read  this  report.  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  give 
illustrations  of  the  different  methods  used  and  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe  how  it' is  done: 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  operation.  I  present  the 
engravings  of  two  different  young  ladies  of  this  school,  each 
of  whom  presents  a  different  method.  I  do  this,  too.  because  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  this  is  the  only  school  which  used  the 
latter  method,  as  presented  in  engraving  No.  2,  and  if  this 
idea  is  correct  my  remarks  will  be  of  interest  to  other  schools. 
All  of  the  pupil3  who  have  come  to  us  from  the  schools  of  other 
States  read  by  the  first  method;  hence  I  conclude  that  those 
schools,  at  least,  whence  they  came  teach  that  method  of 
reading. 

The  engraving  No.  1  represents  the  old  method  of  reading 
raised  print  of  any  kind.  By  this  old  method  the  blind  person 
holds  the  book  in  front  of  her,  either  in  her  lap  or  on  a  desk,  in 
a  position  similar  to  that  in  which  we  would  place  an  ordina  ry 
book  when  it  lies  upon  a  desk  before  a  sighted  reader.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  rests  upon 
the  first  word  of  the  first  line  and  the  index  finger  of  the  left, 
hand  rests  on  the  first  word  of  the  second  line  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  right  index  finger,  when  it  returns  to  be¬ 
gin  the  second  line;  then  the  left  drops  down  to  the  third 
line.  When  the  person  reads  according  to  this  method 
the  end  of  her  right  index  finger  moves  to  the 
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right  across  the  page  along  the  first  line,  making  a  right  lateral 
movement  for  every  letter  in  each  word,  building  up  each 
word  symtlietically  by  successive  tactile  impression,  just  as  a 
sighted  child  names,  when  spelling,  each  letter  in  a  word; 
whereas  a  sighted  person  by  a  unity  in  the  mind  of  synthesis 
and  analysis  perceives  the  word  at  a  glance,  as  a  whole.  Sight 
perceptions  are  instantaneous,  a  word  of  many  letters  being 
taken  at  a  glance. 

Tactile  perception  of  a  single  object  is  nearly  instantaneous; 
successive  tactile  perceptions,  as  we  have  when  the  fingers 
sweep  over  each  letter  in  a  word  of  several  letters,  may  be  so 
rapid  as  to  appear  that  the  sensation  produced  by  a  whole  word 
was  almost  instantaneous — a  tactile  glance. 

Under  the  old  method  the  operation  of  reading,  when  im¬ 
pressions  are  necessarily  slow  and  the  position  of  the  finger 
fatiguing,  will  not  allow  rapid  tactile  perceptions,  but  by  a 
different  method — such  as  engraving  No.  2  represents  and 
which  have  been  practiced  in  this  Institution — we  can  have, 
by  sense  of  touch,  almost  instantaneous  perception  of  a  word 
composed  of  many  letters. 

By  the  manner  of  reading  used  in  this  school — illustrated 
by  engraving  No.  2 — the  finger  runs  with  the  line,  passing 
rapidly  over  each  word.  In  this  engraving  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  book  is  held  in  ^  different  position  from  that  repre¬ 
sented  in  engraving  No.  1;  and  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  awk¬ 
ward  and  more  inconvenient.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  first,  the 
book  may  be  placed  in  the  lap  or  on  the  desk.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  index  fingers  of  both  hands  are  nearly  par¬ 
allel  and  are  not  at  right  angles  with  the  lines.  The  left  finger, 
as  in  the  first  case,  serves  as  a  guide  for  the  returning  right. 
As  the  young  lady  reads,  she  draws  her  right  finger  toward 
herself,  sweeping  its  palmar  surface  over  the  words  in  the 
line  so  rapidly  that  tactile  perception  of  a  word  is  immediate — 
each  word  taken  as  it  were  at  a  glance.  By  this  method  adult 
blind  persons,  as  well  as  younger  ones,  read  much  more  rapidly 
either  in  line  or  point  print  than  those  who  follow  the  method 
first  described.  It  is  gratifying  to  them  to  be  able  to  take 
word  after  word  in  a  natural  and  convenient  succession. 

The  position  of  the  book  in  either  case  is  uncomfortable,  but 
not  more  so  in  one  than  in  the  other,  excepting  that  the  finger 
is  in  a  strained  position  in  the  first  case.  We  have  practiced 
the  latter  plan  of  reading  about  fourteen  years.  I  do  not  claim 
a  discovery  or  an  original  improvement  upon  the  first  method, 
for  many  of  the  schools  may  teach  their  pupils  to  read  as  ours 
do;  but  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  anyone,  not  taught 
here,  who  could  or  would  use  the  method  pursued  in  this 
school. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  are  grateful  to  those  generous  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
Revds.  Smoot,  Wright,  Chapel,  Garrett  and  Pinkerton' 
who  preach  to  our  students  every  Sunday,  alternately, 
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at  3  o’clock  p.  m.  We  also  remember  kindly  the  proprietors 
of  the  following  excellent  papers:  Bonham  News,  Victoria 
Advocate,  Waxahachie  Enterprise,  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton, 
Virginia,  West  Virginian,  Tablet  at  Rourny,  Texas  Mute 
Ranger  at  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  and  the  Plaindealer  at 
Della  Plains,  in  the  Panhandle,  who  are  generous  enough  to 
send  us  a  copy  regularly  of  their  weekly  issues  without  cost. 
I  must  also  thank  the  noble  press  of  Texas  for  publishing  my 
card  to  the  blind  last  winter. 

To  Your  Excellency  I  must  say  that  it  is  not  inappropriate 
for  me  to  return  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  attention 
which  you  have  shown  this  Institution  and  its  Superintendent 
during  your  successful  administration. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Statement  of  receipts,  disbursements  and  amouut  of  work  done  during 
the  scholastic  year  beginning  Sept  ember  1.  1889,  and  ending  August  31,  1890: 

Superintendent  in  account  with  workshop: 


September  1,  1889.  To  cash  on  hand. . . .  $120  57 
August  31,  1890.  To  cash  sales .  1,611  82 


Total . $2,038  39 

September  1.  1890.  Expenses  of  shop..  $1,751  31 

Cash  to  balance .  287  08 


Total . .  $2,038  39 


Cash  on  hand,  $287.08. 

Humber  ordinary  brooms  made,  709T*2  doz. 

Number  hearth,  brush  and  ceiling  brooms  made,  14 doz. 

Number  ordinary  brooms  left  on  hand  September  1,  1890,  67^  doz. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  blind  persons  who  were  en¬ 
rolled  during  the  session  which  began  September  15,  1889,  and  ended  June 
15,  1890: 


BOYS. 


Name. 

County. 

Ago. 

Walton  Graham  . 

.  .  Coryell . 

.  .21 

Willie  Little . 

. .  .McLennan . 

..21 

.  .22 

Willie  Moore  .... 

..20 

John  Mover  . 

w  . . . . 

.  .19 

Willie  Allen . 

11  . .  . . 

. .  9 

James  Hawks  . .  . 

“  .... 

.  .32 

Boyd  Mayraut.  . .  . 

“  _ 

.  .11 

Sam  Smith . 

..16 

Pitt  Dohmen . 

. .  .Travis . 

..14 

Joe  Krebs . 

“  . 

..22 

John  Sellers . 

,l  . 

. .  8 

James  Sanders. . . . 

“  . 

.12 

Willie  Whatley  . . . 

.  .Freestone  . . 

..21 

Theodore  Crane... 

.  .  Robertson. . 

.  .1(1 

Oscar  Scott . 

“ 

.  .14 

George  Nanny. .  J . . 

*• 

.  .12 

George  Carroll . . . . 

.  .  .Limestone  . 

.16 

Charles  Hewett.  - . 

“ 

.  .  9 

Joel  Smith . 

.  .Waller . 

.11 
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Tear.  Name.  County.  Age. 

1890.  Eldredge  Flowers. .  Hardin . 14 

Asa  Moore . Nacogdoches.  14 

John  Stell . .  Leon . 12 

Sidney  Lacy . Panola .  9 

Edward  White .  Brazos . 20 

Charles  White .  “  . 17 

John  Gaston . Montague  ...  .18 

Lee  Cooper .  “  ...  .18 

Jeff  Turner . Trinity . 28 

John  Potts . Parker . 15 

Garnet  Moore - - Cooke . 14 

Willie  Brannon  ... .  “  16 

Edward  Hodges . Wise . 16 

Henry  Lebermann. .  .Galveston _ 17 

Archie  Smith .  “  ....21 

Milby  Wolston .  "  ...14 

George  Naylor . Williamson.  ..14 

Dock  Reynolds . Smith... . 18 

Eugene  Fletcher _ Coke . 18 

Harvey  Caldwell - Fannin . 14 

Van  Worthy . Hill . 20 

Charles  Paige .  “  . 16 

LeGrande  Merriman.  Pecos . 18 

William  Bains . Madison . 28 

Oscar  Rains . Denton . 20 

Paul  Winston  . Tarrant .  8 

Taylor  Copeland . Bastrop . 20 

Marion  Copeland  .. .  '•  14 

Ernest  Powel .  Harrison  .."[  [l3 

Rud  Sherrod .  •'  17 

Charles  Hickey . El  Paso .... 

Charles  Dautry . Comanche.  .18 

Christian  Koenig. ...  Medina  . .  .20 

Eugene  Boulet . Harris .  17 

Philip  Causy . Jasper .  26 

Thomas  Taylor . Falls  .  19 

Frank  Holteck . Lavaca  .[.’"24 

Willie  Jay . Bosque . .  .19 

Levi  Mangham . Karnes  IS 

Ben  Thomas . Wilson  ..[[['  14 

Don  Thomas .  “  12 

Joe  Winters .  “  15 

Calvin  Gibbs . Hayes... .  9 

Walker  Enlow . Jack  ...  .  24 

Lonnie  Sandusky _ Johnson  ..... .12 

Zack  Seale .  1  •  '14 

Henry  Scott .  “  10 

W est wood  Jones . Baylor  ..["...16 

Theodore  Fancher. .  .Ellis . 21 

Robert  Mooring. ....  Montgomery  ..14 

Willie  Miles . Somervell  ...  .12 

Oscar  H illhouse . San  Saba . 12 

Fred  Williams .  “  12 

Ben  Mitchell . Newton. .’.‘.’.'..25 

George  Anderson. ..  .DeWitt  13 

Bennett  Flippo . Red  River.  .. 15 

Willie  Jackson . Llano . 20 

Fred  Lehmberg . Mason  . .  [ _ [13 

Oscar  Martin . Hunt . 15 

Jack  Schamberger. . .  “  . 10 

Robert  Bowling . Dallas  ..[["[[  10 

Edgar  Lenderman.  .Houston . 13 
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1890. 


GIRLS. 


Name.  County.  Ag*». 

Fannie  Bodle . Grayson . 11 

J.  V.  Carlyle . Washington . .13 

Maude  LeBlue . Shackelford..  8 

Carrie  Little . McLennan ..  ..19 

Maydee  Richie  .  “  ..  .12 

Ada  Wright . Taylor . 13 

Allie  Dawson . Parker . 18 

Emma  Lowry .  “  10 

Willie  Freeman . Montague  ....  16 

Jane  Gardner . Bell . 26 

Birdie  McCartie .  Hayes . 18 

Sarah  Deason . Rusk . 20 

Estelle  McHenry . Houston . 1? 

Lu die  Petty . .  “  13 

Emma  Allee .  “  13 

Drucilla  McOomb. . . .  “  23 

Frances  Flowers . Harden . 19 

Lizzie  Crist . Coryell . 15 

Lena  Clark . Ellis . 20 

Georgia  Davis .  “  . 14 

Lillie  Dewsenberry.  ..Tarrant . 16 

Florence  Eagle .  “  24 

Florida  Whitener.  “  13 

Nannie  McClure ....  Williamson .  .21 

Annie  Calaway .  “  .13 

Lora  Lamar .  “  .9 

Ada  Smith . Waller . 13 

A  dell  Cordes . Lee .  9 

Eugene  Alexander  Hardeman. .  ..  8 

Lela  Bedford . Fannin . 15 

Belle  Gibson .  11  16 

Pearle  Goodman .  4‘  11 

Alta  Tidwell . Era'll . 15 

Annie  Sullivan . Dallas . 12 

Ella  Hudson .  “  15 

Maggie  Laughmiller .  Lamar . 16 

Badie  Moller . Brazoria .  15 

Lottie  Cock . Tyler .  15 

Lottie  Robb . Travis .  22 

Dollie  Belle .  “  10 

Nina  Henderson  Midland.  13 

Mabel  Hemphill . Navarro . 11 

Beatrice  M eCash  1  an d.  H  arris . 18 

Pinkney  Burton . Burnet  15 

Mamie  Gordon  Red  River.  .17 

Victoria  McCaleb . Hopkins . 11 

Lizzie  Juv . Bosque . 18 

Leonora  Fields . Gonzales . 19 

Fanny  Bennet. .......  Angelina . 24 

Kate  Herrington .  “  . 26 

Melissa  Pointer . Heuderso  18 

Sallie  Webb . Van  Zandt  — 19 

Jeannette  Bearden . .  .Falls . 17 

Lola  Winters . Wilson . 11 

Mollie  Lee . Trinitv .  9 

•Clara  Bell . Palo  Piuto.  12 

Joisy  Cates . Milam . 13 

Rebecca  Copeland.  Bastrop . 24 

Ida  Gibson .  “  21 

Serena  Carlev . Limestone  ...  10 

Dora  Vandiver . Leon . 18 

Roberta  Cary . Panola . 14 
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Sept.  18?*0. 


'Oct.,  1889. 


Nov^,  1389. 


DISBU  RSTMKNT8. 

Superintendents’  salary .  $ 

Teachers  of  school,  music|and  shop 

Officers  and  employes . 

Oculist’s  salary . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Repairs  on  building  and  material. . 

Dry  goods  for  pupils . 

Water  company  for  fire  protection. 

Vegetables  and  sweet  potatoes . 

Music  merchandise . 

Gas  light . 

Milk,  buttei  and  eggs . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes . 

Hard  coal . 

Hardware,  tinware,  etc . 

Fresh  beef,  canned  beef  and  sausages 

Bran  and  oats . . 

Crockery  ware . 

New  carriage  and  harness . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Repairing  pianos . 

Furniture,  carpets,  etc . 


Superintendent’s  salary . 

Teachers  of  school,  music  and  shop. . . 

Officers  and  employes  . . 

Oculist’s  salary . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Gas  light . 

Kindergarten  material . 

Butter,  eggs,  milk  and  chickens . 

Dry  goods .  . 

Wood  for  fuel . 

Musical  merchandise .  . 

Yam  potatoes  and  vegetables . 

Coffin  and  box  for  pupil . 

Fresh  beef,  veal  and  sausages . 

Tinware,  cro  keryware,  etc . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Bran,  oats,  hay  and  cotton  seed . 

Medicines,  etc .  . 

Hardware  and  iron  roofing . 

Medical  treatment  of  a  pupil . 

Blacksmithing . 

Raised  print  books  . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes  . 

Building  new  gallery  and  repairs.  _ 

Clothing  material  and  clothing  for  pu 

pils . 

Transportation  of  pupils . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 


Superintendent’s  salary . $  t66  „„ 

leachers  of  school,  music  and  shop .  847  54 

Officers  and  employes .  «qu 

Ocul  ist’s  salary . .  75 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  .......  148  05 

Hardware,  castings,  etc . 

Fresh  beef,  veal,  pork  and  sausages . 

Repairing  carriage  aud  blacksmithing 
One  bolt  mattress  ticking . 


♦ 

166 

66 

416 

26 

414 

18 

75 

00 

on 

36 

no 

0O 

17 

05 

41 

60 

57 

30 

29 

59 

10 

20 

65 

65 

51 

60 

12 

50 

20 

38 

96 

21 

21 

66 

21 

90 

180 

05 

565 

73 

30 

80 

18 

64 

332 

07 

166 

66 

840 

04 

646 

48 

75 

00 

90 

98 

.24 

20 

0 

50 

160 

37 

13 

50 

32 

00 

15 

15 

71 

20 

18 

00 

161 

02 

25 

20 

144- 

69 

53 

24 

25 

40 

24 

58 

50 

00 

17 

90 

104 

23 

68 

96 

.  1 

,015 

42 

85 

36 

5 

81 

41 

66 

■  t 

166  ' 

66 

847 

54 

038 

68 

75 

00 

148 

95 

19 

10 

166 

91 

54 

20 

6 

n 

$2,859  45 


$8,086  55 
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Groceries  and  provisions  .  411®77 

Gas  light . .  85  60 

Binding  books,  stationery,  etc .  49  52 

Crockeryware .  ....  14  21 

Water  for  domestic  purposes .  68  96 

Vegetables .  29  98 

Bran,  oats  and  hay  .  64  77 

One  volume  Bancroft's  history .  ...  5  50 

Hard  coal .  12  50 

Thirty  five  turkey  gobblers .  28  00 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk .  176  00 

Harness  repairs,  bridle,  etc  .  7  40 

Shade  trees .  13  25 

Two  barrels  of  apples .  6  75 

Freight  and  drayage .  40  90 

Medicines,  etc .  38  05 

One  engine  for  steam  laundry .  91  50 

Iron  roofing .  17  12 

Carpenters’  labor .  58  75 

Shoes  and  clothing  for  pupils .  217  79 

Water  for  fire  protection .  41  66 


Dec., 


1889. 


Superintendent's  salary . 

Teachers  of  school,  music  and  shop. . . 

Officers  and  employes . 

Oculist’s  salary . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk  . 

Vegetables . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes . 

Fresh  beef  and  corned  beef . 

Fresh  fish  and  pork . 

Hardware,  piping,  etc . 

Blacksmithing .  . 

Christmas  presents  for  pupils . 

One  flute . 

Crockeryware . 

Gas  light . 

School  desks . 

Dry  goods . . 

Tinware,  tin  repairs,  etc . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Cutting  hair  for  pupils .  . 

Raised  print  books . 

Kindergarten  tables . 

Pasturing  cows  ......  . 

One  hair  and  cotton  picker . 

Ninety-seven  bushels  corn . 

Stone  and  cement  work  and  material. . 

Carpenter’s  labor  and  painting . 

Transportation  of  pupils . 

Goods  for  clothing . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 


$  166  66 
847  54 
648  63 
75  00 
98  95 
143  15 
26  85 
75  28 
146  48 

68  49 

69  24 
7  10 

24  60 
12  00 

5  40 

29  60 

37  00 

25  14 
16  60 

1,007  39 
43  65 
12  00 
51  00 

30  00 
12  00 

45  00 

38  80 
56  70 

46  25 

.  17  35 

9  10 
41  66 


$3,554  16, 


$3,984  61 


Jan,  ,1890.  Superintendent’s  salary . $  166  66 

Teachers  of  school,  music  and  shop. ...  855  64 

Officers  and  employes .  648  48 

Oculist’s  salary .  75  00 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  180  05 

Oats,  hay,  bran  and  cotton  seed .  117  56 

Water  for  domestic  purposes .  77  38 
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Fresh  and  corned  beef . . 

Driyage  and  freight . 

Christmas  presents  for  pupils. . . 

Batter,  eggs  and  milk . 

Vegetables . 

Fresh  fish  and  pork . 

Hardware,  crockeryware,  etc. . 

Gas  light .  . 

Tinware  and  repairs . 

Hard  coal . 

Medical  treatment  of  pupil. . . . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Medicines,  etc. .  . 

Lumber,  cement  and  sand . 

TrimmiDg  hedge  and  shrubbery 

Mattress  ticking . 

Clothing  and  shoes  for  pupils. . . 

One  milk  cow . 

One  second  hand  piano . 

Crochet  material . 

Making  cement  walk  . 

Plastering  and  painting . 

Carpenter’s  labor . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 


147  09 

16  41 
8  85 

321  60 

17  47 
33  66 
53  84 
23  20 
10  05 
25  00 

7  50 
134  48 

66  10 
257  94 

8  00 
22  14 
86  25 

40  00 
125  00 

12  74 
86  00 
27  00 
52  55 

41  66 


$3,644  70 

Feb.,  1890.  Superintendent’s  salary .  $  166  66 

Teachers  of  school,  music  and  shop  . . .  855  55 

Officers  and  employes .  649  23 

Oculist’s  salary . • .  75  00 

Incidental  cash  expenses  .  126  61 

Medicines,  etc .  41  00 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk .  168  25 

Vegetables  and  yam  potatoes .  22  25 

Fresh  beef  and  pork .  147  94 

Musical  merchandise  and  instruments. .  64  23 

Books  for  library .  16  25 

Stationery,  etc .  38  00 

Freight  and  drayage .  14  42 

Engine  fixtures,  water  hacks,  etc .  26  75 

Hardware  and  crockeryware .  19  49 

Wheat  bran .  20  49 

Repairing  cement  walk .  30  00 

Water  for  domestic  purposes .  87  60 

Groceries  and  provisions .  177  31 

Gas  light .  22  20 

Mattress  ticking .  8  03 

Shrubbery .  13  00 

Tinware  and  repairs .  14  65 

Furniture .  42  30 

Shoes  and  clothing  for  pupils .  66  25 

Laundry  machinery .  140  00 

One  piano .  250  00 

Carpenter's  labor  .  28  35 

Transportation  of  a  pupil .  5  70 

Water  for  fire  protection .  41  66 


$3,379  17 

March,  1890.  Superintendent’s  salary . $  166  66 

Teachers  of  school,  music  and  shop....  822  21 

Officers  and  employes .  ...  686  46 

Oculist’s  salary . . .  75  00 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  102  23 

Table  linen,  sheeting,  pillow  casing,  etc.  108  70 
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Groceries  for  quarter .  994  58 

Corn,  hay,  bran,  etc .  83  44 

Fresh  fish  and  pork .  38  00 

Vegetables .  9  25 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk .  168  57 

Fresh  beef  and  veal .  125  09 

Gas  light .  34  75 

Water  for  domestic  purposes .  67  43 

Hardware,  tinware,  piping,  etc .  25  65 

Hard  coal .  12  50 

Medicines,  manilla  paper,  etc .  43  16 

Crockery  ware .  38  84 

Mattresses  and  pillows  .  32  72 

One  piano .  250  00 

Music  Merchandise .  5  78 

One  brick  oven .  338  50 

Carpenter’s  salary .  50  00 

Clothing  and  material  for  clothing ....  52  63 

Transportation  of  pupils .  .  -  9  90 

Water  for  fire  protection .  41  66 


$4,383  71 

April,  1890.  Superintendent's  salary . $  166  66 

Teachers  of  school,  music  and  shop  . .  822  21 

Officers  and  employees .  682  71 

Oculist’s  salary .  75  00 

Incidental  cash  expenses  .  130  12 

Electric  light  plant,  wiring,  etc .  1,112  00 

Medicines,  ete .  28  70 

Vegetables .  65  25 

Fresh  fish  and  pork .  32  53 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk .  187  91 

Lumber . 24  28 

Water  for  domestic  purposes .  73  02 

Hard  coal . ; .  37  50 

Engine  oil .  44  05 

Mattress  ticking .  7  25 

Gas  light .  22  85 

Bran,  oats  and  chops .  43  30 

Fresh  beef  and  veal .  130  74 

Groceries  and  provisions .  116  85 

Tinware,  repairs,  etc .  10  15 

Hardware,  iron  pipe,  etc .  53  80 

Blacksmithing .  6  50 

Books  for  library  .  6  00 

Type  slates  and  type. . .  82  45 

Sink  for  dish  washing .  10  20 

Shoes,  clothing  and  clothing  material. .  173  08 

Carpenter’s  salary .  50  00 

Water  for  fire  protection .  41  66 

$4,236  77 

May,  1890.  Superintendent’s  salary . . $  166  66 

Teachers  of  school,  music  and  shop. . . .  822  21 

Officers  and  employes .  682  71 

Oculist’s  salary .  175  00 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  150  72 

Fresh  beef,  veal  and  fish .  142  39 

Bran,  oats  and  hay . . .  50  54 

Groceries  and  provisions .  429  51 

Medicines,  etc .  86  35 

Tinware,  repairs,  etc .  15  65 

Raised  print  bibles,  stationery,  etc .  48  04 

Hard  and  soft  coal . 67  00 

Book  for  library .  5  50 
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Freight  and  drayage .  8  58 

Patting  up  electric  light  wires .  40  00 

Diplomas  for  pupils .  22  50 

Lumber . 22  40 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk  .  ....  211  34 

Vegetables .  122  40 

Water  for  domestic  purposes .  75  25 

Crochet  material .  28  20 

C4as  light .  88  25 

Dress  goods .  12  80 

Hardware,  iron  pipe,  etc .  105  64 

Cutting  pupils’ hair .  16  00 

Wire  for  electric  lights .  10  00 

One  hot  water  boiler .  150  90 

Carpenter’s  salary  .  50  00 

Water  for  fire  protection .  41  66 

Transportation  of  pupils .  77  60 


»3,776  30 

Tune,  1890.  Superintendent's  salary . $  1  66  66 

Teachers  of  school,  music  and  shop .  411  10 

Officers  and  employes .  515  29 

Oculist’s  salary .  75  00 

Incidental  cash  expenses  .  29  39 

Stationery,  books,  etc .  28  08 

Lumber .  5  18 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk .  81  22 

Water  for  domestic  purposes  .  46  05 

Oats,  hay  and  bran  .  83  05 

Telephone  rent .  5  00 

Dry  goods,  etc .  13  55 

Hardware,  crockery  ware,  etc .  38  50 

Gas  for  light  and  cooking .  29  30 

Groceries  and  provisions .  142  09 

Kindergarten  material .  7  98 

Fresh  beef  and  fish . .  70  12 

Music  merchandise .  40  95 

Medicines,  etc .  11  80 

Vegetables,  etc . 69  15 

Ditching  and  laying  pipe .  15  75 

Carpenter’s  labor .  25  00 

Water  for  fire  protection .  4166 

Shoes  and  clothing  for  pupils .  139  25 


July,  1890. 


Cash  refunded  on  transportation . $ 

Superintendent’s  salary . $ 

Officers  and  employes . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Wood  and  coal . 

Ice  for  June  and  July  . . 

Electrotype  plates  of  buildings  and 

grounds . 

Oats  and  hay . :..... 

Book  for  library . ' 

Plans  and  specifications  for  changing 

tower,  etc . 

Use  of  piano  at  opera  house  for  concert, 
ice  cream  for  pupils  at  Alumni  meeting. 

Liuoleum  put  on  floors  . 

Trimming  hedge  and  shrubbery  . ...... 

Repairs  on  vehicle . 

Rent  of  telephone  . * 


129  75 

166  66 
145  00 
60  91 
14  82 
851  50 

6  55 

42  50 
31  95 

5  50 

45  00 

6  00 
16  00 
29  45 
12  00 

7  10 
5  00 


$2,041  IS 
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Painting  and  kalsomining .  62  50 

Water  for  domestic  purposes . .  37  58 

Vegetables,  etc .  26  35 

Gas  for  light  and  stove .  38  10 

Furniture  and  carpets . •  23  25 

Butter  and  eggs .  24  60 

Lumber  for  institute  cemetery .  7  75 

Plumbing,  tin  work,  etc .  6  25 

Repairing  harness,  etc . .  6  95 

Medicine,  etc .  5  65 

Remodeling  roof  and  tower .  2,209  05 

Water  for  fire  protection .  41  66 


Aug . ,  1890 . 


Superintendent’s  salary . $ 

Officers  and  employes . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Oats  and  corn . 

Repairing  spring  wagon . . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Castings  for  cooking  range . 

Office  table . 

Beef  for  July  and  August . 

Painting . 

Fish  and  vegetables . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes  . 

Gas  for  light  and  cooking . 

Carpenter’s  labor . 

Butter  and  eggs . 

Ice . 

Dry  goods . 

Tramporting  pupils  from  their  homes 

to  school . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 


166  66 
170  50 
32  20 
131  38 

4  00 
444  90 
05  90 
40  00 
37  46 
11  00 
16  20 
25  44 
20  30 

40  00 
12  70 

5  75 
12  19 

378  20 

41  66 


13,935  63'. 


$1,656  44 


RULES  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PUPILS. 

I  The  nuniis  must  not  go  into  the  parlor,  nor  into  the  hall  between  the 
office  and  parlor,  without  permission  from  the  superintendent  or  some 

0TTh0efpupilsnmustbeUprompt  to  rise  and  dress  when  they  hear  the  big 
bell  ring  at  6  o’clock.  Those  pupils  who  fail  to  attend  prayers  shall  not  be 

a!^hetmareVpupns1maustt  not  visit  the  apartments  set  apart  for  the  fe¬ 
males  except  in  company  with  the  superintendent;  and  the  females  cer¬ 
tainly  liave'that  delicate  sense  of  womanly  propriety  which  forbids  that 

theyAou^d  go  to  tjie  go  into  the  laundry,  the  kitchen, 

the  dining  room,  the  sick  room  and  the  bath  rooms  without  permission 
horn  the  superintendent,  unless  they  should  be  sent  to  any  of  these  places 

on  business-s  nQt  vj8it  the  residence  of  any  citizen  of  Austin,  or  go  into 

any  parted  the  city  without  permission,  and  then  they  must  be  in  com 

^^^The  pupil^mus^be  prompt^oVake'their  places  at  the  table  when  the 
ben  ringsPatPmeal  time;  and  must  not  engage  in  general  conversation  when 

‘^Theffifle'pupils  must  not  chew  or  smoke  tobacco  inside  of  the  build- 

'Df.S  Thluse^of  snuff'is  abominabie;  therefore  the  female  pupils  must  not 

be9g8we^-fingeu“ffig  indecent  language  and  getting  intoxicated  are  de- 
moraUzing,  arid  debasing  in  their  tendencies;  therefore  the  male  pupils 
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must  not  indulge  in  such  pernicious  habits;  the  pupils  must  not  bring  al¬ 
coholic  drinks  of  any  kind  into  the  grounds  or  buildings,  for  any  purpose, 
without  permission  from  the  superintendent. 

10.  In  the  male  and  female  apartments  order  shall  be  called  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  retiring  bell  shall  have  been  rung;  then  the  pupils  must 
be  quiet,  and  must  not  go  out  of  their  own  apartments  until  they  hear 
the  bell  for  rising. 

11.  It  shall  be  deemed  discreditable  for  any  pupil  to  converse  with  ser¬ 
vants,  or  speak  to  them,  except  on  business. 

13.  The  male  and  female  pupils  must  not  communicate  with  each  other 
by  conversation,  by  writing  or  by  sending  messages. 

13.  The  pupils  must  not  go  into  their  dormitories  during  the  day,  after 
breakfast,  without  permission  from  the  superintendent  or  matrons. 

14.  Persons  who  do  not  live  in  the  Institution  will  not  be  allowed  to 
read  to  the  pupils  at  any  time. 

Note. — The  rules,  excepting  the  7th,  have  been  in  force  about  15  years 
•consecutively. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  TEXAS 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  i 
Austin,  Texas, 

June  16,  1890.  ) 

The  Alumni  association,  of  the  Institute  for  the  blind,  met  this  day  at 
10  o’clock  a.  m.  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution.  The  association  was 
•sailed  to  order  by  E.  D.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  association.  He  an 
nounced  the  following  new  members,  who  are  present:  Misses  Allie  Daw¬ 
son,  Lottie  Robb,  Sarah  Deason,  Nannie  McClure,  ( the  last  named  person 
is  not  present,  ill  health  compelled  her  to  go  home.)  Messrs.  LeGrand 
Merriman,  Thos.  Fancher,  (Mr.  Fancher  is  not  present.)  Misses  Mary 
Bingham  and  Dora  Schweers  and  Messrs.  Ed.  McGloin,  Frank  Schweers 
and  W.  B.  Clements,  former  graduates,  are  also  present  and  desire  their 
names  enrolled. 

The  following  is  the  roll  call  of  the  association  :  Misses  Ora  Simpson, 
Mattie  Mather,  Geneva  McDaniel,  Dora  Schweers,  Allie  Dawson, 
Sarah  Deason,  Hettie  Sheets,  Mrs.  F.  0.  Heflin,  Messrs.  L.  Merriman, 
J.  A.  Lewis,  F.  Schweers,  W.  B.  Clements,  W.  W.  Higgason, 
E.  McGloin.  E.  D.  Mitchell. 

The  association  opened  with  the  hymn  “Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  repeating  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  address  of  welcome  by 
Dr.  Frank  Rainey;  response  by  Miss  Orra  Simpson. 

An  election  for  officers  was  then  held,  the  result  of  which  was,  viz:  Mr. 
L.  Merriman  was  elected  president.  Mr.  F.  Schweers,  vice  president;  Mr. 
E.  D.  Mitchell,  secretary;  Miss  Lottie  Rabb,  assistant  secretary;  Mrs.  F.  O. 
Heflin,  treasurer.  (Mr.  Merriman  in  the  chair.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McGloin.  the  president  appointed  the  following  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven,  whose  duty  should  be  to  arrange  a  program  for  the  next 
biennial  meeting  of  the  association:  Misses  Simpson,  Robb,  McDaniel, 
Sheets,  Mather,  Phillips,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Mitchell. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  following  committee  was  appointed  on 
constitution  and  by-laws  and  order  of  business,  to  report  Tuesday  morning 
the  17th:  Mr.  Mitchell,  chairman;  Misses  Rabb  and  Dawson,  committee. 

On  motion  the  association  adjourned  until  5  p,  m. 

'  L.  Merriman, 

Frank  Rainey,  President. 

Secretary  pro  tem. 


Junk  16,  5  v.  m. 

Association  called  to  order  by  President  Merriman. 

Roll  call  dispensed  with 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  adopted. 

A  vocal  solo,  “Always  True."  by  Mr.  McGloin. 

An  essay  on  "What  Trades  are  Most  Profitable  for  Blind  Persons,”  by 
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Mr.  W,  W.  Higgason,  followed  by  discussion  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  Schweers 
and  Mitchell. 

A  piano  solo,  by  Miss  Mary  Bingham. 

An  essay  on  “Flowers  and  House-room  Ornamentation, ”  by  Miss  Geneva 
McDaniel,  discussed  by  Dr.  Rainey. 

On  motion  the  association  adjourned  until  9:30  a.  m.  June  17. 

L.  Merriman, 

E.  D.  Mitchell,  President. 

Secretary. 

June  17,  9:80  a.  m. 

Association  called  to  order  by  President  Merriman;  roll  called,  all  present 
except  Mrs.  Heflin.  Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  adopted,  after 
which  there  was  singing,  followed  by  repeating  of  the  Lord’s  prayer. 

The  constitutional  committee  made  their  report,  which  was  not 
adopted;  the  committee  were  instructed  to  amend  article  4,  section  2,  of 
the  constitution  so  as  to  read  “all  elections  shall  be  by  ballot.”  The  com¬ 
mittee,  not  being  discharged,  were  ordered  to  make  the  final  report  at  the 
evening  session.  An  essay  by  Miss  Orra.  Simpson  on  “cottage  system  vs. 
congregation  system”  in  educational  institutions;  discussed  at  great 
length  by  Dr.  Rainey,  Misses  McDaniel  and  Sheets.  The  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Rainey,  and  carried  by  a  large  majority,  viz: 
Resolved,  That  we,  the  Alumni  of  the  Texas  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
do  favor  the  “cottage  system  rather  than  the  congregate  system.”  A 
piano  solo  by  Mr.  Merriman.  An  essay  was  read  by  Miss  Sheets  on  “Can 
the  blind  successfully  learn  and  teach  elocution;”  discussed  by  Dr.  Rainey 
and  Prof.  Lowery  very  entertainingly.  A  vocal  solo  by  Mr.  McGloin 

On  motion  the  association  adjourned  until  5  p.  in.,  June  17. 

L.  Merriman, 

E.  D.  Mitchell,  President. 

Secretary. 

June  17,  5 p.  m. 

Association  called  to  order  by  the  president;  roll  called;  all  present. 
Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  adopted.  Report  of  constitution 
committee  adopted,  and  the  committee  discharged.  (The  report  of  this, 
committee  will  be  found  on  another  page.) 

A  vocal  duet  by  Miss  BiDgbam  and  Mr.  McGloin,  “Larboard  Watch.” 
An  essay  by  Mrs.  Heflin  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  “point  system”  and 
the  “line  letter;”  discussed  at  great  length  by  Misses  Mather," Simpson, 
McDaniels  and  Sheets,  and  Messrs.  McGloin,  Clements  and  Dr.  Rainey.  A 
vocal  solo  by  Mr.  McGloin. 

On  motion  the  association  adjourned  until  9:30  a.  in.,  June  18.  with  un¬ 
finished  business  on  hand. 

L.  Merriman, 

E.  D.  Mitchell,  President. 

Secretary. 

June  18,  9:30  a.  m. 

Association  called  to  order  by  the  president;  the  vice  president  was 
called  to  the  chair.  Roll  called,  all  present  except  Mrs.  Deason,  who  was 
excused  on  business.  Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  adopted, 
after  which  there  was  singing  of  the  hymn,  “Joy  to  the  World,”  followed 
by  prayer.  A  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Bingham,  “Keep  a  Loving  Heart  for 
Me.”  An  address  on  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  by  Prof.  R.  W 
Lowery,  in  which  ho  showed  very  plainly  that  the  blind  are  capable  of 
obtaining  an  education  in  the  classics,  and  of  putting  their  knowledge  to 
a  practical  use.  Discussed  by  Dr.  F.  Rainey.  A  vocal  solo  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gloin  “The  Heart  Bowed  Down,”  a  selection  from  the  Bohemian  Girl.  A 
piano  solo  by  Mr.  Merriman,  “Gotschalk’s  Last  Hope.” 

New  business:  A  motion  was  made  by  Dr.  Rainey,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  none  but  active  members  be  permitted  to  take  partin 
the  programme. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  admission  of  certain  persons  as  active  mem 
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bers,  who  are  not  graduates  of  this  Institution,  shall  not  serve  as  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  the  admission  of  any  others  who  are  not  graduates  of  this  Insti¬ 
tution; 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  inserted  into  our  constitution  as  a 
part  of  the  same;  ail  of  which  was  passed  by  a  full  majority 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  R.  P.  Taylor’s 
name  be  stricken  from  the  roll  book. 

On  motion  the  association  adjourned  until  7:30  p.  in. 

„  _  „  L.  Merriman, 

-h.  I).  Mitchell,  President. 

Secretary. 


June  18,  8  p.  m. 

Association  called  to  order  by  Vice  President  Schweers. 

Roll  called— all  present  except  Mr.  Merriman,  who  was  excused. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  adopted. 

A  motion  to  dispense  with  the  singing  of  the  hymn  was  lost;  after  which 
the  hymn  “Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul”  was  sung,  followed  by  prayer 

President  Merriman,  entering  the  room,  took  the  chair. 

An  essay  was  read  by  Miss  Dora  Schweers  on  “Letter  Writing  and  Its 
Difficulties  to  the  Blind."  Discussed  by  Dr.  Rainey,  Prof.  Lowery  and 
Miss  Simpson. 

A  vocal  solo  by  Mr.  McGloin. 

A  recitation  by  Miss  Sheets,  “Auction  Extraoi  dinary.” 

On  motion,  Miss  Mather’s  essay  was  postponed  until  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion. 

New  business:  A  motion  was  made  and  carried,  that  each  member  be 
assessed  ten  cents  to  defray  incidental  expenses  of  the  association.  A  col¬ 
lection  was  taken  and  the  treasurer  reported  two  dollars  ($2)  collected. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried,  that  the  essays  read  before  the  associa¬ 
tion  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  the  association  in  the  order  they  were 
read.  1 

On  motion  the  association  adjourned  until  9  a.  m.  June  19. 


E.  D.  Mitchell, 
Secretary. 


L.  Merriman, 
President. 


.  ,  JUNK  19,  9:30  a.  in. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  president. 

All  present  except  Miss  Dawson. 

Singing  of  hymn,  “Rock  of  Ages,”  followed  bv  prayer 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  adopted. 
t  by  Miss  Mather  °n  4 ‘The  Benefits  Derived  by  the  Blind 

from  Association  with  Sighted  Persons.” 

A  piano  and  flute  solo. 

Miss  Dawson,  not  having  an  essay  prepared,  was  excused 

Miss  Deason  was  excused  on  the  same  account. 
mfmLo  n  lness:  “°tion  was  made  by  Sheets,  and  carried,  that  each 

carried  th6  f  s?fssed  one  dollar  per  annum.  A  motion  was  made  and 
fia dollars  b,«to«dPrreSent  suPellnt<mdent  (by  his  request)  be  assessed  ($5) 
m  n  totd  0f  per  year-  A  motion,  at  the  request  of  the  hon- 
w  umdTtw^tK6  assetsed ($>)  one  dollar  per  year  was  carried.  Amotion 
DensOT  toaml  me,ljbers  ™ho  are  not  able  to  bear  their  own  ex- 

Fund  createddbv  H1ehnaaSSOClatl?n  that  their  expenses  be  Paid  out  of  the 
duesbe  naid  t.  iwl  T™™*  was  earried-  A  motion  that  the  annual 
carried  on  or  by  the  1st  day  of  May  each  year  was 

nmnthii  k  f  J10j!0n was  ma^e  that  the  secretary  notify  each  member  three 
months  before  the  dues  become  due  was  lost.  A  motion  that  the  secretary 

meetfneof  tbe^assnei  I?.emb?r  °/.the  delation  in  May  previousTo  thl 
toey  in!end  to  be  Z  a^0ni->  the  8nmmer<  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
And  oSt  if  tbev  r^cd  ^  the  raeetlne  of  the  association,  and  to  further 
meeting  of  theyns»n?f  ta  y  J?oney  to  pay  their  expenses  to  aud  from  the 
^conjunction  with  Vhi  ;'f  T?  re,port  they  need  assistance  the  secretary 
funds  among?hosP  niufn8»,?eri,lten*dent’  sha11  make  a  distribution  of  the 
t  ose  calling  for  assistance,  all  of  which  was  carried.  A  mo 
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tion  that  those  members  who  cannot  attend  the  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  be  required  to  send  in  their  essays  to  the  secretary  was  carried.  A 
motion  to  hne  those  who  fail  to  send  in  their  contributions  to  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  lost. 

On  motion  the  association  adjourned  until  5  p.  m. 

L.  Merrimak, 

E.  D.  Mitchell,  President. 

Secretary. 


Junk  19,  5:30  I>.  M. 

Association  called  to  order  by  the  president;  roll  called,  all  present. 
Singing  of  the  hymn  “Sweet  Bye  and  Bye,”  followed  by  prayer.  Reading 
and  adoptiug,  after  some  corrections,  of  the  entire  minutes  of  the  associa- 
tiation.  A  motion  that  Mr.  Anderson  be  assessed  $3  per  year  instead  of  $1 
was  lost.  On  motion  Miss  Bingham  played  a  piano  solo  dedicated  to  Or. 
Rainey,  after  which,  by  request,  she  played  another  solo  dedicated  to  Miss 
8heets .  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  motion  in  regard  to  spreading  the  as¬ 
says  on  the  minutes  of  the  association  was  carried.  Then  the  previous 
question  was  put  and  lost.  Report  of  treasurer:  The  treasurer  made  a 
final  report  and  stated  there  was  35  cents  in  the  treasury  when  she  took 
the  office,  and  further  reported  that  there  had  been  $3  collected,  making 
a  total  of  $2  35  in  the  treasury ;  she  further  reported  thattherehad  been 
40  cents  paid  out  for  stationery  and  30  cents  for  a  roll  book,  leaving  a 
balance  of  65  cents  in  the  treasury.  The  report  was  adopted.  Farewell 
addresses  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  association. 

On  motion  the  association  adjourned  sine  die. 

L.  Merriman, 

E.  1).  Mitchell,  President. 

Secretary . 


The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  graduates  of  this  Institution,  with 
their  present  postoffice  address: 

Miss  Ora  Simpson.  Austin,  Texas. 

■  Miss  Mary  Bingham,  Columbus,  Texas. 

■  Miss  Jennie  Clopton,  Llano,  Texas. 

Miss  Eliza  D.  Allen,  Travis  county. 

Mies  Mollie  Stockard,  Oeneville,  Bell  county. 

.  Miss  Mattie  Mather,  Kyle,  Texas. 

Miss  Jane  Garret  (deceased). 

■  Mrs.  Lula  Maynard  Hood,  Bastrop,  Texas. 

.  Mrs.  Alice  Hamilton  Heflin,  Austin,  Texas. 

Mr.  Robert  Turner  (deceased),  Austin,  Texas. 

■  Miss  Geneva  McDaniel,  Leander,  Texas. 

■  Miss  Dora  Schweers,  Jefferson,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Annie  Michel  Kelly.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  * 

Mr.  Otis  Rush,  Cold  Springs,  Texas. 

•  Mr.  Asa  Lewis,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

.  Mr.  Frank  Schweers,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Mr.  T.  C.  McKenzie,  Cleburne.  Texas. 

Miss  Katie  Johns,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Miss  Tillie  Peay,  Banquete,  Texas. 

.  Mr.  Walker  Higgason,  Caldwell,  Texas. 

Mr.  Stonewall  Carrol  (deceased),  Athens,  Texas. 

Miss  Agnes  Andrews  (deceased),  Grapevine,  Texas. 

Mr.  Thomas  Crunk,  Greenwood,  Texas. 

.  Mr.  William  Clements,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

.  Mr.  E.  D,  Mitchell,  Austin,  Texas. 

,  Mr.  Eddie  McGloin,  Realitos,  Texas 
Miss  Callie  Phillips,  Austin,  Texas. 

■  Miss  Mary  Fore.  Gatesviile,  Texas. 

.  Miss  Lucy  Sanders,  Lovelady,  Texas. 

.  Miss  Laura  Gunter,  Gainesville,  Texas. 

Miss  Lottie  Robb,  Austin,  Texas. 

•  Miss  Sarah  Deason,  Minden,  Texas. 

.  Miss  Allie  Dawson,  Weatherford,  Texas. 

Miss  Nannie  McClure,  (deceased)  Buttereup,  Texas. 
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Mr.  Theodore  Fancher,  Waxahachie,  Texas. 

Mr.  Le  Grand  Merriman,  Pecos,  Texas. 

The  constitution  of  the  “Alumni”  Association  of  the  Texas  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Section  1.  This  association  shall  be  known  as  the  “Alumni”  Association 
■9f  the  Texas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Section  1.  This  association  shall  have  for  its  object  the  social  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  intellectual  training  of  its  members. 

ARTICLE  in. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  as  follows:  President’ 
vice  president,  secretary,  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  of  this  association  s'hall  hold  their  offices  for  the 
period  of  two  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  1.  Elections  shall  be  held  immediately  upon  the  convening  of  the 
association  at  its  regular  biennial  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  not  be  more  than  three  noininations^for  the  same  of¬ 
fice. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Section  1.  The  regular  meetings  of  this  association  shall  take  place 
every  two  years. 

Sec.  2.  The  time  of  meeting  shall  be  any  time  between  June  15  and  Sep¬ 
tember  15.  H 


ARTICLE  VI. 

Section  1.  1  he  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  association, 
cV'd.erI  and  decorum  and  enforce  a  due  observance  of  the 
-“lon  aQd  bylaws,  detail  all  committees,  and  shall  approve  all 
orders  drawn  on  the  treasurer  for  money. 

hif TnhfhViCr,  Pres.lden.^, in  the  absence  of  the  president,  shall  take 

elect  a  pre“identCpro%emDe  le“  ^  Pre8eQt'  ^  a8a0ciation  shal1 

'TP-e  se«retary  fhall  keep  an  impartial  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
eS  all,n;heshall''rawal1  orders  0,1  tlle  treasurer,  and  shall  re 
same  motley  cominS  to  the  association  and  keep  a  strict  account  of  the 

tieseof  the  secratar  v  1°'  the  a3sjstant  secretary  to  perform  the  du- 

of  his  wh^r  him  "  the  * 

__  ^  shall  take  charge  of  all  money  belonging1  to  the  as- 

prove^by’the  President"  1,ra^n  0,1  him  by  tL  secretary  and  ap- 

"  f „  ,  ’y  ,  !  president;  he  shall  keep  a  strict  account  of  how  much 

raucl7nm“eyei08D<lrawn  o  ,°t  ,19  lr,ea8ur,5'-  and  shall  keep  an  account  of  how 
oney  18  drawn  out,  and  for  what  purpose  it  was  paid  out. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

programme006  ^  aCUVe  members  shal>  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
graduated  of  thUInstitnti^  “,rt£in  l>ersoQ3  as  aotiye  members  who  are  not 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

Sec.  I.  Whenever  a  member  of  this  association  shall  be  guilty  of  an  act 
calculated  to  bring  disgrace  and  calumny  upon  the  members  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  he  shall  no  longer  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  a  member,  and  shall 
be  expelled  and  his  name  stricken  from  the  roll. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Sec.  1.  These  laws  and  regulations  can  only  be  amended  or  altered  by  a 
two- third  vote  of  the  association. 

Sec.  2.  An  amendment  may  be  offered  at  any  meeting,  and  voted  upon 
at  the  same  meeting. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 


I.  Roll  call. 

II.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 

III.  Election  of  officers. 

IV.  Carrying  out  the  prepared  programme. 

V.  Unfinished  business. 

VI.  Report  of  treasurer. 

VII.  New  business. 

VIII.  Adjournment. 

M.  L.  Robb,  E.  D.  Mitchell, 

A.  I.  Dawson,  Chairman. 

Committee  on  Constitution. 

Adopted  by  the  association,  in  evening  session  assembled,  June  17,  1890.  ) 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS  IN  RAISED  PRINT. 


1.25. 

1.25. 

1.25. 

3.50. 

3.50. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

READERS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

AT  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HORSE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  LOUISVILLE,  KY, 

Alphubet  sheets  by  the  100,  capitals  and  lower  case  50c 
Butler’s  Primer,  25c. 

The  first  three  of  Butler’s  readers,  in  seven  parts,  No  1  50e 
::  “  no.  2;  5oc; 

i  “  “  No.  3,  50c. 

No.  4,  50c. 

No.  5,  50c. 

No.  6,  50c. 

o,  ,  No.  7,  50c. 

Star  readers,  No.  1— a  continuation  of  Butler’s  readers  *1  25 
No.  2,  “  ■■  ■  '  ' 

“  No.  3, 

“  No.  4, 

No.  5, 

“  No.  6, 

Selections  for  declamation,  $3.50. 

Pieces  for  recitation,  (primary)  75c. 

Compend  of  American  literature,  $3  50 
Alphabet  sheets  by  the  100,  50c. 

Wait’s  point  primer.  15c. 

Point  reader  No.  1,  25c. 

“  No.  2,  50e, 

“  No.  3,  50c. 

“  No.  4,  50c. 

“  No.  5,  50c. 

u  ,,  £°-  ®  a  continuation  of  Appleton's  readers  $3  50 

“  “  No  8  "  “  ’  3.50'. 

No.  8,  “  3  60 

SPELLERS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

Spelling  frames,  per  dozen,  $3.50. 

15m  and  letters  for  spelling  frames,  in  both  line  and  point,  per  100, 
Etymology,  $3.25. 

Speller  prepared  for  the  Wisconsin  Institute  for  the  Blind,  75c. 

WRITING  APPLIANCES. 

Soript  letter  sheets  (raised),  by  the  100  50c 
Script  letter  cards  (sunk),  each,  10c. 

Writing  cards  narrow,  wide,  and  beveled  grooved-per  100,  $8. 
KINDERGARTEN  material 

Squares  Per  *150- 

work,  per  100,  $1.50,  In  UC1  8<JuareB  foT  parquetry  paper 
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language  study. 


Butler's  English  grammar,  2vols,  $5. 

Hill’s  rhetoric,  $3.50. 

Studies  in  Bryant,  $2. 

Lawrence  s  primer  of  American  hterature,  $2. 

English  dictionary.  3  vols,  $10.50. 

Virgil’s  iEneid,  $3.50. 

MATHEMATICS. 

ARITHMETIC 

Multiplication  tables,  per  100,  50c, 

Colburn’s  Mental  Arithmetic,  $3-  t 

Arithmetical  exam®s— Robinson  s.  $3. 

Models  of  arithmetical  operations,  35c. 

algebra. 

RobiDson’s  Dew  elementary  algebra,  2  vols,  $7. 

geometry. 

Geometry  without  diagrams-Loomis,  75c. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Our  World,  a  primary  geography  with  maps,  by  Miss  Hall,  $4. 

Card-board  maps  of  any  State  or  coimej. 

history. 

Swinton’s  Outlines  of _Hist'ory,  8 r  | McCarthy,  2  vols.,  $7. 

Miss°YongeVSoung Polks’  History  of  France,  *7- 

>«  *»  —  w"»““ 

for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  50c. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  50c. 

Perry’s8 IntrodueHonto'poUtical  Economy,  2  vols..  $7. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

phxsics. 

S8SK  sa «.». 

SfflSSA“Jl®Suri.ltaorbj.H 

CHEMISTRY. 

Steele’s  New  Chemistry.  $3  50 
Nichols’  Fireside  Science,  $l.JU. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

H  uxley’s  Physiology,  2  vols.,  $7. 
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Principles  of  Zoology — Agassiz  and  Gould,  $3.50. 
Classification  in  Zoology,  35c. 

ELEMENTARY  NATURAL  HISTORY: 


Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature. 
Hooker’s  Child’s  Book  of  Nature. 


Part  1 — Plants,  $2. 
Part.  2 — Animals,  $3. 


GEOLOGY. 

Dana’s  Geological  Story,  $3.50. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Lockyer’s  Science  Primer,  $2. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 

Chapters  Prom  a  World  of  Wonders,  $3  50. 

MUSIC  CULTURE  AND  MUSIC. 

Marx’s  Universal  School  of  Music,  2  vols.,  $6. 

Musical  Signs  for  the  Seeing,  15c. 

Musical  Dictionary,  $3. 

Wait’s  System  of  Point  Musical  Notation,  revised  edition,  duplicate  in 
line  and  point.  $3.50.  ’  * 

Wait’s  System  of  Point  Musical  Notation,  revised  edition,  in  line  let- 
ters,  $2. 

Wait’s  8vstem  of  Point  Musical  Notation,  revised  edition  in  point  *■> 
Musical  History,  by  G.  A.  McFarren.  $3.50.  ’  ' 

The  Standard  Operas,  by  G.  P.  Upton,  2  vols.,  $7 
National  Music  of  the  World,  Chorley,  $3  50. 

Stories  about  Musicians,  by  Mrs.  Ellet,  3  vols.,  $10  50 
Key  to  Wait’s  System  of  Point  Musical  Notation,  25c 
Impromptu  No.  3,  Opus  112,  Schubert.  60c. 

Meldelssohn’s  Songs  without  Words,  Spring  Song,  No  30  25c 
Cramer’s  Studies,  Nos.  1  and  2,  20c. 

At  the  Mill  Stream,  Tedesc#,  20c 

Marche  Punebre  d’une  Marionette,  C.  Gounod  20c 

dementi’s  Sonata,  No.  1.  20c. 

“  “  No.  2. 30c. 

“  “  No.  3,  30c. 

Victoria  March,  by  A.  Herx,  10c. 

On  the  Heights,  by  C  Hoffman,  10c. 

Sehuman’s  Album,  $3. 

Hymn  Tunes,  $3. 

stitched?'  S’  T"Plet"  Arpeggi0’  Velocit>’  and  Trill  Studies,  in  part8, 

voL?$3t5bSCale’  Triplet’  Arpeggio'  Velocity  and  Trill  Studies,  bound  in  fi 

Easy  Instructive  Pieces  by  L.  Koehler,  Opus  190,  stitched,  75c 

Six  Simple  Pieces,  T.  Geise,  Opus  293,  75c 

Twenty  Easy  Pieces,  James  Gurlitt,  $1  25 

Six  Easy  Pieces,  James  Rumiuel,  50c 

Twelve  Characteristic  Pieces,  II.  Lichtner,  $1  25 

May  Bells.  P.  Spmdler  (12  pieces).  60c. 

Childhood  Scenes  (8  pieces),  P.  Baumfelder,  Opus  270  75c 
Twenty-five  Etudes,  P,  Burgmuller,  Opus  100  $125 
Beethoven  s  Sonatina,  Opus  49,  No  1  75 
Beethoven’s  Sonatina,  Opus  49  ’  No  2  ’eOc 
Twelve  Preludes,  by  Bach,  $1.25.  ’  ’ 

Six  Pieces,  by  Mendelssohn,  Opus  72  80c 
Six  Fugues,  by  Handel,  $1.25. 

Songs  without  Words,  Mendelssohn,  Books  1  and. 2,  $3.50. 
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101  Elrmentary  Studies,  Opus  261,  O/.erny,  $2.50. 

Stainer’s  Organ  Method,  $4.  . 

Cloth-lined  Paper  Portfolios,  for  Music,  10c. 

LITERATURE. 

history  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Washington  before  the  Revolution,  $3.50. 

Selections  from  Plutarch’s  Lives,  $3.o0. 

Boone  and  Other  Pioneers,  $3 

Motley’s  Peter  the  Great,  bound  m  1  vol.,  $3  50. 

Macanley’s  Frederick  the  Great,  bound  in  1  vol.,  $3.50 

Mnhomet  bv  Washington  Irving.  2  vols.,  $7. 

Successor’s  to  Mahomet,  by.}^6hin^ftoRn  Irtfl  »|'R2nVO  S"  *7' 

Macaulay’s  Clive,  bound  with  lays  of  Rome,  $3.50. 

About  Old  Story  Tellers,  $3.50. 

Thackeray’s  Four  Georges,  $3.50. 

Morley’s  English  Men  or  Letters— Scott,  $3.  oO. 

Castelar’s  Old  Rome  and  New  Italy,  $3  50. 

Prescott’s  Conquest  of  Peru,  4  vols.,  $14. 

WarreD  Hastings,  $3. 

TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES. 

Tales  of  Adventure  Told  by  Adventurers  2  vols  $7. 

Tales  of  Discovery  Told  by  Discoverers,  2  vols.,  $7, 

NOVELS  AND  PROSE  DRAMAS. 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days  at  Rugby,  2  vols.,  $7. 

Ivanhoe— Scott,  3  vols..  $10.50. 

Dickens’  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  3  vols.,  $10.50. 

^She  S?oopsYt<f Conquer,”  and  poems  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  $3. 

Picciola,  2  vols.,  $f>- 

Selections^  rom  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  3 
vols.,  $7. 

POETRY  AND  POETIC  DRAMAS. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  $2. 

Macbeth,  $2. 

V i s i o n  o fl S i r  La u n f a  1 ,  and  Pied  Piper,  25c. 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  $2.50. 

LayToT’Ancfent  Rome-Macauley,  bound  with  Macaulay's  "Clive,” 

^Poetry  for  Every-day  Reading,  $3.50. 

Selections  from  Burns  Poems,  $d.5U. 

Bitter-Sweet— Holland,  $3. 

?d^ofthe^inghCeid  fine  and  Gu.nevere-Teiinyson,  $3.50. 

Selections  from  Poems  of  Longfellow  $3.50. 

Selections  from  Poems  of  Holmes,  $3.50. 

Selections  from  Poems  of  Whittier,  $3.50. 

The  Tempest— Shakespeare,  $3. 

children’s  books. 


Robinson  Crusoe,  3  vols.,  $10.50. 
Fables  for  Children,  $1.50. 
Fancies  of  Child  Life,  $1.50 
Wonder  Books,  $3.25. 

Boys  of  Other  Countries,  $2.o0. 
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Grandfather’s  Chair,  $3.50. 

8 wise  Family  Robinson,  2  vols.,  $7 
Rab  and  His  Friends,  50c. 

Rill  from  the  Town  Pump,  and  Mrs.  Bullfrog,  50  c 
Feathertop,  50c. 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  50c. 

Puss  in  Boots,  50c. 

Tales  from  Arbian  Nights,  $4. 
jEsop’s  Fables,  $3. 

Selections  from  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales,  $3.50. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales,  $3.50. 


KKLIGUOUS  BOOKS. 

Roman  Catholic  Catechism,  $1. 

Gospel  of  Mark  and  Book  of  Acts,  revised  version  $3  50 
byNB6£h a“dTheD~  1  Without  a  Flaw, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

«rkfa5tTable’  *«■ 

Irving’s  SkeTch  Book!' 8 volZm^  ° '  Architeoture’ 

Self  Help,  3  vols.,  $10.50. 

Selections  from  Chapters  on  Animals  $3  50 
Emerson’s  Conduct  of  Life,  2  vols.,  $7  ’  ' 
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Wall  Maps:  Guyot’s  No.  3  Series,  with  elevations  according  to  scale 
each  $35. 

Dissected  Map  of  Physical  Geography  of  the  United  States,  4x5  feet,  $(10. 

of  Asia,  4  feet  square,  $60. 
of  Europe,  etc.,  eaeh  $50. 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY,  BIBLE  HOUSE,  ASTOR  PLACE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

553.  Bible.  Quarto,  12  1-2x15  1-4,  8  .vols,  $20. 

554.  Bible.  Quarto,  12x15  1-2,  l(i  vols.  $28. 

555.  New  Testament,  Quarto.  12  1-2x15  1-4,  2  vols,  $5. 

556.  New  Testament.  Quarto.  12  1-2x15  1-4,4  vols,  $7 

557.  Psalms.  Quarto.  12  1-2x15  1-4,  1  vol,  $1.50. 

558.  Gospel  of  John.  (N.  Y.  poiut  print.)  1  vol,  $1.5o. 

559.  Psalms.  (N.  Y.  point  print.)  1  vol.  $1.50. 

(Any  of  the  above  volumes  maybe  had  separately.) 

KNEASS’  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


N.  B.  KNEASS’  JR,'  219  CHURCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Introductory  primer,  50e. 

Second  class  reader.  $1.25. 

Progressive  speller,  $1.15. 

Elementary  arithmetic  (revised),  $1.25. 

Poetry  of  England,  $3. 

Poetry  of  America.  $3. 

Merchant  of  Venice.— Shakespeare,  $2.50. 

King  Rene’s  Daughter  (from  the  Danish)  $2 
Ode  to  the  Blind.— Otis  Patten,  13c. 

On  Christ’s  Nativity.— Milton,  40c. 

The  Triumph  of  Love.— Aguilar,  18c. 

Dora. — Tennyson,  18c. 

The  Celestial  Country,  46c, 

The  Crumbling  Path,  70c, 

Bold  Robin  Hood,  30c. 

Memorial  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  40c. 

Buy  Your  Own  Cherries,  50c. 

The  Iliad  (Bryant’s  translation,  in  numbers)  Book  1  60c 
Book  II,  75e. 

“  Book  VI,  55c. 

Christie’s  Old  Organ  (religious  tale',  $2.25 
Manual  of  music  notation  (revised),  85c. 

‘ ‘  “  staff  (revised  edition),  85c. 

Centennial  Ode  (song)  by  Geibel,  45c.  ' 

Rules  to  the  literary  notation  of  music,  12c. 

“P?11?  Piano  (literary  notation),  50c. 

Perplexity,  song  (literary  Dotation),  by  Abt,  10c. 

Kneass  Music  Journal,  literarv  nnrniiA, 


notation,  quarterly  ;  11  vols.  Per 


v*iLoru.ry  UOia 

J^neass  Music  Journal,  literarv 
num,  $3.  J 

21Mnvea8ri  *3 ‘to  Mag.Min.f  for  the  Blind;  semi-monthly  (1887  its 

y  )»  $<-.  x>er  annum,  m  advance.  Sample  numbers,  30c. 
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APPARATUS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Pocker  tablets,  i'or  Braille  and  New  York  point  print,  lacquered  brass, 
each  $2;  nickel  plated,  $2.25,  mailage  included.  Braille  four  lines,  New 
York  five  lines.  Long-sheets  of  paper  may  be  used. 

Desk  or  school  tablets.  $1.80,  including  mailage. 

Improved  ciphering  slates,  with  lids,  $2.75;  type  for  same  (15  of  each 
numeral),  SI  .25. 

Pin-type  printing  cases.  $10. 

Sheet  music  in  ink  print  furnished  at  half  price,  with  the  addition  of  5c 
for  postage. 

Beads  and  wire  for  sale. 

GAMES  AND  PUZZLES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

GAMES. 

Mill-morris,  $1.25. 

Solitaire,  $1.50. 

Seven  racers,  80c. 

Conundrums,  50c. 

Chess,  upward  from  $3.25. 

Checkers,  “  "  1.50. 

Dominoes,  “  “  1.25. 

Fox  and  Geese,  $1.30  and  $1.50. 

Cat  and  mice,  $4. 

Solus,  $1.12. 

Siege,  $1.38. 

PUZZLES. 

Old  English,  30c. 

Diamond  and  Bell,  20c. 

Galley  slaves.  13c. 

Heart  and  Bell,  25c. 

Cross  and  Ring,  12c. 

Stick  and  Buttons,  9c. 

Ring  and  triangles,  13c. 

Puzzling  blocks — 

Single,  10c. 

Double,  75c. 

Cluster,  40c. 

THE  CRANDELL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  19  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET,  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA,  PA. 

Pocket  tablet*  for  New  York  point,  per  dozen,  $12. 

BOOKS  IN  RAISED  PRINT, 

PUBLISHED  AND  FOR  SALK  AT  THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 
AND  BLIND,  STAUNTON,  YA. 

Blind  child’s  primer,  $1. 

History  of  Virginia,  $2.70. 

Parley’s  History  of  the  World,  2  vols,  S8. 

Guyot’s  Intermediate  geography,  $4. 

English  Grammar,  $2.25. 

LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS, 

PRINTED  AT  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  BLIND,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Four  books  of  Proverbs,  1  vol.,  $2. 

Four  books  of  psalms,  1  vol..  $3. 

New  Testimeul,  3  vols.,  $7.50. 

Book  of  common  prayer,  1  vol.,  $4. 

Baxter's  Call,  1  vol.,  $2.50. 

Hymns  for  the  blind,  1  vol.,  $2. 
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Pilgrim's  Progress,  1  vol.,  $4. 

Natural  Theology,  1  vol.,  $4 
Life  of  Melanchthon,  1  vol.,  $1. 

Selections  from  the  works  of  Swedenborg.  1  vol. 

Four  biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  persons.  1  vol.  S3 
two  biographical  sketches  of  George  Eliot,  1  vol.  25o 
Memoir  of  Or.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  1  vol.,  $3 
Howe's  Cyclopedia,  8  vols.,  $32. 

Combe's  Constitution  of  Mail,  i  vol.,  $4. 

Cutter’s  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  1  vol.,  $3 
Lt  e  and  her  Children,”  or,  a  Reader 'of  Natural  History  1  vol  <53 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  1  vol.,  $3.  y’  bj' 

Geometrical  diagrams,  1  vol ,  $1. 

Four  Huxley’s  Science  primers,  introductory.  1  vol  $2 

Ponflv  T  S  Y°an«  £olks’  History  of  the  United  St.-Uesi  l  vol  *3  50 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  1  vol..  40c.  ’’  *  '  • 

-Dickens’  Child’s  History  of  England,  2  vols.,  $0. 


Freeman’s  History  of  Europe,  1 
Schmitz’  History  of  Greece,  1  v 


1  vol.,  $2.50. 


.50. 


Schmitz’  History  of  Rome,  1  vol..  $2.50. 
truyot’s  Geography,  1  vol.,  $4. 

Scribner’s  Geographical  Reader,  1  vol  $2 
American  Prose.  2  vols.,  $0. 

Most  Celebrated  Diamonds,  by  Julia  R.  Anagnos.  1  vol  50c 
Dtcken  s  Christmas  Carol,  with  Extracts  from  Pickwick  1  vol  <58 
Dickens  David  Copperfield.  1st  and  2d  vols  .  $«  '  1  'o1'’  b3' 

Dickens  David  Copperfield.  3d  and  4th  vols.  (in  press) 

Dickens’  Old  Curiosity  Bliop,  3  vols.,  $12  P  ' 

Emersons  Essays,  1  vo’.,  $3. 

Extracts  irom  British  and  American  Literature,  2  vols  $5 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marn-r,  1  vol.  *3  50  ’  ? 

Goldsmith  s  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  1  voi  $3 
Hawthorne  k  .Scarlet  Letter,  2  vols..  $5. 

Hawthornes  Tanidewood  Tales,  2  vols’  $4. 
bcott  s  Queutin  Durward,  2  vols..  $(>. 
bcotts  Talisman,  2  vo*s.,  $0. 

Pe;tCO,J,s  Week>  1  vol.,  25c. 

KusPo^^voL^I  **  E<1Ward  Bn,wer  Lytto^  «  vols.,  $9. 
Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies  and  Childe  Harold  1  vol  S3 

H&PpSSTi  vol.Ct$3.by  Matthew  Arno,’d’  1  voi  ’  w- 
Longfellow’s  Evaugeline,  1  vol.,  .$2. 

Lowell's  Poems.  1  vol ,  ^  P°6ms’  1  ™'  -  W. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  2  vols.,  $5. 

A?*?®  8  Hssav  on  Man,  and  other  poems,  I  vol  S2  50 

Shak^'^™’8  Hamlet^^d'jnifus'cjBsar^ poaB,s’  1  vol..  $3. 

Shakespeare’s  King  Henry  V,  1  vol.  $2  ’  * 

Bhakespeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1  vol.‘,  *2. 

Whiltilr'sypoemsni  volU°$r3amaUli  other'poems.  1  vol..  $3. 

JUNENILK  BOOKS. 

An’ilwf  point  alphabet  sheets  per  100,  $5 
An  eclectic  primer,  1  vol.  40c 
Child’s  First  book,  1  vol.  40c  ’ 

'  Second  book,  1  vol  40c 
Third  book,  1  vol  40c 
Fourth  book,  1  vol.,  40c 
Fifth  book,  1  vol.,  40c 
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“  Sixth  book,  1  vol.,  40e. 

“  Seventh  book,  1  vol.,  40c. 

Youth’s  Library, vol.  1,  1vol.,  $1.25. 

“  2,  1  vol.,  1.25. 

“  3,  1  vol.,  1.25. 

“  4,1vol.,  1.25. 

“  5,  1  vol.,  1.25. 

“  6.  1  vol.,  1.25. 

“  7,  1  vol.,  1.25. 

“  8,  1  vol.,  1.25. 

knderson’s  Stories  and  Tales,  1  vol.,  $3.  , 

Bible  Stories  in  Bible  Language,  by  Emille  Pouteon, 

Children’s  Fairy  Book,  by  M.  Anagnos,  1  vol.,  $-.a«- 
Eliot’s  Six  Arabian  Nights  1  vol.,  ¥3.  R  k  2  vols  *5 

Heidi.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Mis.  Biooks,  2  vois.,  $o. 

Kingsley’s  Greek  Heroes,  1  vol.,  $2.50. 

Lodge’s  Twelve  Popular  Tales  1  vol., 

What  Katy  Did,  by  Susan  Coolidge,  1  vol.,  $2.50. 


,  $3. 


Kev  to  Braille’s  Musical  Notation,  1  vol.,  35c. 

Arban’s  Method  for  the  Cornet  and  Sax-Horn,  1  vol.,  $1. 

Opus  261.  by  Czerny,  1  vol.,  $1. 

Musical  Characters  used  by  the  seeing,  1  vol.,  35c 
Flvine  Leaf,  by  Spindler  (in  press.) 

Twelfth  Adante  and  waltz,  by  Charles  Bach  (in  press.) 

Note. — The  prices  in  tPe  above  list  are  eel  down  per  SET,  not  per  volume. 

LIST  OF  APPLIANCES  AND  TANGIBLE  APPARATUS, 

MADE  AT  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTE  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 

m.TNT), 


geography. 

WALL  MAPS. 


The  Hemispheres,  size  42x52  inches. 
United  States,  Mexico 
and  Canada, 

>• ort.h  America 

South  America  ''  u 


Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

The  World  on  Mer¬ 
cator’s  Projection 
Each  $35,  or  the  set. 


$280. 


DISSECTED  MAPS. 

Eastern  Hemisphere,  size  30x36  inches. 
Western  Hemisphere,  “  “ 

North  America, 

United  States, 

South  America, 

Europe,  , ,  , , 

Asia,  ,, 

Africa,  , 

Each  $23,  or  the  set,  $181. 


PIN-MAPS. 

Cushions  for  pin-maps  and  diagrams,  each,  75c 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Ciphering  boards  made  of  brass  strips,  nickel  plated,  each,  $4.25. 
Ciphering  types,  nickel  plated,  per  100,  $1. 

WRITING. 

Grooved  writing  cards,  each  5c.- 

Braille  tablets,  with  metalic  bed,  each  $1.50. 

Braille  French  tablets,  with  cloth  bed,  each  $1. 

Braille  new  tablets,  with  cloth  bed,  each  $1. 

Braille  Daisy  tablets,  each  $5. 


SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING  EVANGELICAL  RELIGIOUS  LITER¬ 
ATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

H.  L.  HALL,  GENERAL  AGENT,  3518  LANCASTER  AVE.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Dairyman’s  Daughter,  in  line,  85e. 

“  “  in  Wait’s  point,  $1.20. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress,  2  vols.,  in  line,  $3.50. 

“  "  3  vols.,  in  Wait’s  point.  $5. 

Bible  Blessings,  in  line,  $2 . 

“  “  in  Wait’s  point,  $2.50. 

Selections  from  Thomas  a  Kernpis,  in  line,  85c. 

“  “  in  Wait’s  point,  $1 .20. 

Woodman’s  Nannette  and  other  tales,  in  line.  $2. 

T  “.  “  in  Wait’s  point,  $2.50. 

In  His  Name,  in  line,  $2. 

’’  in  Wait’s  point,  $2.50. 

Looking  Unto  Jesus,  in  line,  25c. 

“  in  Wait’s  point,  25c. 

Sunday  School  Weekly,  forty  numbers  a  year  $1.50;  two  editions  one 
in  line  and  one  m  Wait’s  point.  ’ 

The  books  of  this  society  are  also  for  sale  at  the  above  prices  at  the  De- 
streets7p<hilad.elphiaty'  Penn8ylvania  Bible  House,  Seventh  and  Walnut 

oP''Ca-'<Iri  ^jr  '’l16  fr?e  use  Hie  bo°ks  of  this  society  must  be  made  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  nearest  Institution  for  the  Blind,  or  to  the  gen 
eral  agent,  H.  L.  Hall,  3518  Lancaster  avenue,  Philadelphia.  ^ 


NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

NINTH  AA7ENUE  AND  THIRTY-THIRD  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Point  tablets,  grooved  metal  bed,  each  $1.75. 
btylets,  each  10c. 

Great  German  Composers;  2  vole.,  Wait’s  point,  $5 
1 .  V  .  &  L.  type  for  arithmetic,  per  100  $1  50 
Type  for  algebra,  per  100,  $1.50. 

Type  for  harmony,  per  100,  $1.50. 

sla-tes  for  mathematics  and  music,  $3  to  $4. 

Metal  blates  for  mathematics  and  music,  $4  to  $5. 

The  above  pric««  subject  to  chauge. 


DAWS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INSTITUTION. 

An  Act  to  establish  an  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

the™”  ten  thoulant dolfars' Kd  ?he’satt  febf  ^  ,That 
whose  duty  it  shall  he  to  JS&the 
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vide  for  its  going  into  operation  as  soon  as  practicable,  by  renting  a  suit¬ 
able  building  and  appointing  such  Superintendent  and  other  officers  as 
may  be  required  for  the  successful  management  of  said  Institution. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  sum  of  teD  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  on  the  order 
of  said  trustees,  approved  and  countersigned  by  the  Governor,  out  of  any 
monev  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  as  the  actual  current 
expenses  of  maintaining  the  Institution  shall  accrue:  I  romded ,  that  not 

more  than  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be  expended  in  any  one  year 

Sec.  4.  Said  trustees  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  make  full 
and  accurate  annual  reports  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  showing  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Institution,  with  a  full  exhibit  of  all  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  lay  the  Bame  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature.  ,  ... 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  date  of  passage. 

Approved  August  16,  1856. 

An  Act  making  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  a  permanent  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  Institution  established  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  of 
the  State  of  Texas. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas ,  That 
the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
mav  be  necessary,  he  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
unappropriated  money  in  the  treasury,  for  the  purchase  and  improvement 
of  a  site  for  the  permanent  location  of  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 

the  Blind  of  the  State.  , 

Sec.  2.  The  said  sum  of  twelve  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars  shall 
be  naid  on  the  order  of  the  trustees,  approved  and  countersigned  by  the 
Governor  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
bo  soon  as  they  shall  have  made  the  herein  authorized  purchase. 

Sec  3.  That  the  trustees  of  said  Institution  for  the  Blind  shall  be  re- 
ouired  first,  to  examine  carefully  the  tracts  or  lots  of  land  belonging  to 
the  State  in  and  around  Austin,  and  if  they  can  procure  a  suitable  situa¬ 
tion  thereon  for  the  permanent  location  of  said  Institution,  they  are 
hereby  required  to  do  so  But  if  the  interests  of  the  State  and  Institu¬ 
tion  can  in  their  judgment,  be  better  promoted  by  the  purchase  of  any 
other  than  the  property  of  the  State,  then  they  are  hereby  authorized  to 

mSKr84iC,That  said  trustees,  after  having  made  a  selection  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  location  of  the  blind  school,  as  directed  by  this  act,  may  contract 
for  such  improvements  thereon  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  present  eom- 
ort  and  necessities  of  said  Institution,  and  that  they  may  use  any  over¬ 
plus  of  the  appropriation  made  by  this  act,  that  may  remain  after  pur¬ 
chasing  a  site  for  the  said  school,  for  that  purpose:  Provided,  That  no 
improvement  shall  be  made  upon  any  property  so  purchased  until  said 
nurchase  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Legislature.  .  .  , 

SBC.  5.  That,  said  trustees  shall  be  and  are  hereby  required  to  report  to 
the  Governor,  so  soon  as  they  shall  make  said  purchase;  shall  make  a  full 
and  fair  exhibit  of  said  purchase  and  expenditures,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Governor  to  lay  the  same  before  the  Legisluture  at  its  next 

°eZc\  That  should  the  trustees  select  a  location  upon  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  State,  as  directed  under  the  provisions  of  the  first  part  of  the 
third  section  of  this  act.  they  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor, 
Comptroller  and  Secretary  of  State,  expend  the  twelve  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  thereon  suitable  buildings  for  said  Institution. 

Sec  7.  That  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  11,  1858, 
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For  the  Scholastic  Year  Sept.  1,  1890,  to  Aug.  31,  1891. 


SITUATED  AT 


AUSTIN, THE  CAPITAL  OF  TEA’AS,  II.  S.  A. 


TRUSTEES. 

S.  K.  Mo ri.Ey,  President. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Tobin, 

(Vacancy.) 


J.  B.  Davies. 
(Vacancy.) 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

Frank  Rainey,  M.  D. 


PRINCIPAL  TEACHER  IN  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 
YV.  R.  Leonard. 


ASSISTANT  TEACHERS  IN  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Jennie  Latham,  Mb*  Rosa  Penicr 

Miss  lizzie  Streshly,  Miss  Mary  E.  L. 

Mr  W.  A.  Harper. 


TEACHERS 
Professor  George  Herzog, 
Professor  H.  A.  Klotz, 


of  MUSIC. 

Mrs.  J.  J-  Lane, 
Miss  Lulie  Lane. 


TEACHER  IN  KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss  Leah  Boulware. 


Mr. 


TEACHERS 

W.  A.  Korn, 


OF  TRADES. 

Mr.  E. 


D. 


Mitchell. 


C.  E.  Jones . 

Mrs.  E.  Chamberlain 
Mrs.  Vienna  Dare.--- 
Miss  Fannie  Palm 


.Steward  and  Bookkeeper 

. Matron 

. .Assistant  Matron 

. Teacher  of  Sewing 


REPORT  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Austin,  Texas,  January  — ,  1892. 

To  His  Excellency,  James  S.  Hogg,  Governor i 

The  undersigned,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Texas 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  herewith  respectfully  submits  his  report 
accompanied  by  the  report  of  Dr.  Frank  Rainey,  Superintendent  ’ 
I  he  Institution  has  progressed  smoothly  and  successfully  since  the 

mnt?tratl0n  of  tlle  Pres.eut  Board,  and  we  have  no  suggestions  to 
make  to  your  excellency  m  regard  to  the  management  of  the  same. 

„  _yle  appropriations  for  the  additions  to  the  buildings  have  been 
xpended  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
ormer  reports ,  and  the  work  has  been  satisfactorily  done,  and  all  the 
available  space  has  been  utilized,  and  ample  accommodations  now 
exist  for  all  the  present  needs  of  the  Institution. 

or  itemized  statements  of  all  expenditures,  which  have  been  ex- 
fr0m  -  ~fer 

Respectfully  yours, 

S.  K.  Morley, 

President. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Institution  for  the  Blind,  ) 
Austin,  Texas,  November  1,  1891.  j 
His  Excellency ,  James  S.  Hogg ,  Governor  of  Texas: 

Sir— I  respectfully  submit  for  your  inspection  the  following  statement 
of  the  management  of  this  Institution  during  the  scholastic  year  which 
began  September  1,  1890,  and  ended  August  31,  1891: 

The  law  requires  the  heads  of  the  various  State  departments  and 
institutions  to  make  an  annual  report  on  the  1st  day  of  November 
every  year.  They  are  expected  to  report  the  operations  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  operations  of  the  State  departments  during  the  fiscal 
year,  and  the  educational  institutions  during  the  scholastic  year,  both 
of  which  years  begin,  according  to  law,  as  previously  stated,  Septem¬ 
ber  1st  of  one  year  and  end  August  31st  the  next  year. 

To  make  a  correct  statement  of  the  number  of  blind  persons  enrolled 
I  must  report  only  the  number  of  names  put  on  our'books  between  the 
beginning  of  the  scholastic  year  and  its  close. 

The  State  University,  the  Bryan  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  School,  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dundy  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  Institution  for  the  Colored 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  the  Prairie  View  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
lca  College,  for  colored  persons,  and  all  of  the  denominational  colleg-es 
and  universities,  and  all  of  the  public  schools  begin  their  sessions  and 
Nnv  *  7 U  h  ^  scholastic  year.  Now,  if  I  carry  my  report  up  to 
November  the  1st  each  year,  I  would  embrace  two  mouths  of  a  new 
scholastic  year,  and  would  have  to  add  the  new  pupils  of  that  period 
to  the  whole  number  of  the  previous  session,  thus: 

Whole  number  at  close  of  the  session  in  June . 164 

ew  pupils  received  during  September  and  October  (new  session)..  38 

Total  from  November  1st  to  November  1st . 202 

n„^Uu  tIlis -statement  is  misleading,  and  can  never  be  correct;  for  the 
1"  ?“,  wlw  went  out  in  June  never  to  return  are  not  deducted.  From 
S  j  tember  till  the  close  of  the  session  we  actually  enrolled  164-  and 

rennrtnirver  gnVe  a  C01TeJct  idea  of  the  number  of  pupils  unless  we 
this  kind  rennrtbrr  enr°lled  durmg  that  period.  Many  institutions  of 
report  from  November  to  November,  believing  that  it  is  the 

in  namin^Nm-p  the  ,law  squires  it;  but  the  object  of  the  law, 
head  f  d  'ember  as  the  time  for  reports,  was  evidently  to  give 
-  departments  and  institutions  time  to  get  up  satisfactory  data 
KS!*?11  Pn,Ued-,  we  report  from  September  1st  to  August 
how  much  ,11*  exactU  h°w  “any  pupils  were  actually  enrolled,  mid 
per  od  of \  Z  Z  We  ?C  Ually  exPended  for  that  number  in  a  given 
to  November  Vi‘he  scl,ol.astlc  year;  but  if  we  report  from  November 

‘.pp??pSSoST,U?.,!IW-  '”1,,K 

end  ,  begi,n  March  ,st  °"e  year,  and 

ruar\  .,8th  the  next  year;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  year 
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fixed  by  law  as  the  scholastic  year.  Neither  does  it  affect  the  year 
named  by  law  as  the  fiscal  year,  hence  State  officials  make  report  of 
the  business  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  our  educational  institutions  of  the 

scholastic  year.  ,  _  , 

I  discuss  this  question  very  freely' ,  because  the  laws  are  so  defective 
concerning  this  matter,  that  the  heads  of  nearly  all  the  departments 
and  institutions  have  repeatedly  mentioned  it  in  their  reports  to  the 
different  governors;  and  as  no  message  has  ever  urged  the  Legislature 
to  remedy  the  evil,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  out  of  place  to  again  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  so  important  a  subject,  and  respectfully  ask  your  careful 

consideration.  ,  ,  ,  n,  ,  , 

Of  the  164  persons  actually  enrolled  there  were  J4  males  and  /0 
females.  This  shows  an  increase  of  20  over  the  previous  session. 
There  were  two  graduates  at  the  close  of  the  session,  Messrs.  Taylor 
Copeland  and  Charles  Daughtry.  The  la  grippe  which  ravaged  the 
Northern  States  so  fearfully  last  winter,  visited  us,  and  about  1 
cases  were  down  during  the  fall;  but  as  the  disease  is  milder  in  this 
generous  climate,  the  attacks  were  not  serious  and  none  were  fatal. 
There  were  a  few  cases  of  rheumatism,  but  it  was  confined  mostly  to 
those  who  were  subject  to  this  disease  at  home.  Otherwise  the 
school  enjoyed  good  health,  and  the  pupils  made  commendable 
progress  in  spite  of  all  difficulties.  .  . 

Some  changes  occcurred  in  the  corps  of  teachers.  Miss  Carrie  Ann  , 
after  having  served  this  Institution  faithfully  and  efficiently  for  four 
vears  resigned;  and  her  place  in  the  music  department  is  failed  by 
Mrs.  T.  T.  Lane,  of  this  city.  Miss  Lucy  Read,  an  efficient  teacher 
in  the  literary  department,  gave  way  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Harper  because  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  male  teacher  to  reside  with  the  boys  in  the 
building  prepared  for  them  across  the  street. 

WORK  AND  STUDIES  IN  THE  INSTITUTION. 

There  are  two  male  and  four  female  teachers  in  the  school  rooms, 
and  a  female  teacher  for  the  kindergarten.  In  music  there  are  two 
males  and  two  females;  and  in  the  trades  and  industrial  department 
there  are  two  male  teachers.  There  is  a  female  teacher  for  the  sewing 

r°Oiie  hundred  and  fifty-four  persons  attended  the  school  rooms;  ten 
studied  the  trades  and  piano-forte  tuning  exclusively;  in  voice  culture 
there  were  13;  on  piano  40;  orchestral  instruments  lb;  cabinet  organ 
6-  pipe  organ  8;  piano-forte  tuning  8;  broom  and  mattress  mak  g 
and  chair  seatingP31;  sewing  25;  crochet  22;  in  class  singing  nearly 

allToaVpass  Successfully  through  the  school  department,  the  child 
should  be  entered  when  quite  young,  say  from  8  to  12,  must  stiidy 
two  years  in  the  Kindergarten,  then  complete  in  the :  school l  root  s  the 
following  studies:  Orthography,  arithmetic,  geo^aphy  Ei^lish 
grammar,  history  of  the  United  States  and  Texas,  and  S  win  ton  s  out 
lines  of  history,  with  readings  from  Roman  an id 
nhvsical  geography,  etymology,  natural  philosophy,  English  hteratme 
and  composition,  physiology,  algebra  and  geometer.  lose  u  io  ia 
talent  for  it,  study  music  during  the  term,  interspersing  the  • 

for  music  lessons  and  practice  with  the  hours  o  recitation  he 
school  room.  Some,  who  come  after  schoo  age,  enter  ,ie  n  l'  ;  t'  f 
department  and  learn  a  trade.  The  latter  class  can  rarely .  if  ever,  do 
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any  good  in  school;  for  their  habits  and  ideas  are  fixed,  and  their  dis¬ 
taste  for  restraint  is  too  great  for  proper  submission  to  the  discipline 
necessary. 

The  broom  and  mattress  and  chair  seating  avocation  is  a  profitable 
one,  and  in  this  department  the  boys  of  the  school  enter  at  certain  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  day  to  work. 

As  an  avocation  piano-forte  tuning,  when  thoroughly  learned,  is  one 
of  the  safest  for  our  young  men  to  follow.  Improved  machinery  can¬ 
not  interfere  with  their  business. 

In  the  sewing  department  the  girls  of  this  school  made  the  follow- 
ing  articles,  by  hand  and  by  machine,  during  the  session- 
24  dresses— material  furnished  by  the  State  for  indigent  pupils 
4o  dresses— material  furnished  by  parents. 

246  towels  hemmed. 

203  napkins  hemmed. 

174  sheets  hemmed. 

100  pillow  cases  made. 

13  table  cloths  hemmed. 

30  pairs  drawers  for  boys. 

32  shirts  for  boys. 

12  undershirts  for  boys. 

130  garments  for  girls-various  kinds.  Material  for  the  latter  fur¬ 
nished  partly  by  State  and  partly  by  parents. 

telegraphy. 

llle  sessio»  °f  1§74  and  1875  I  introduced  the  study  of  tele¬ 
graphy  ,  and  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Harris  a  tele°raoh 
operator  of  this  city,  to  teach  a  class  of  twelve  pupils  I  copyS 
my  report  of  that  year  the  following  remarks  upon  that  subject Y 
eft  t  ^  -l!-St  rec,elved  a  copy  of  the  last  report  of  the  '  Perkins  In 
fn  wV  w  M^fchusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,’  dated  October  1875 

praHkgal-useleSasrlaaine’,d  ^  abandoned  it  as  being  utterly  im- 

problematical?  avocation  whose  prospective  usefulness  was  so 

we  should 'ponder  "careful  ll^hMn1011  'tf6  thl-s  is  a  costly  procedure,  and 
certain.  Excepting  the  attein nt  , mptl  anything  new  and  un- 
tiously  advancing  has  hern  at  telegraphy  this  institution,  cau- 
preferring  to  adopi  and  u  tl  ar>  .free,  frOW  tentative  efforts, 
experience  have  shown  to  he  '  J  :stud|cs  and  trades  which  time  and 
brushes,  weave  ^rag  carpets  Lt m’Tntly  Poetical.  To  make  hair 
for  awhile  in  the  ‘AVorkinv  ^  Sfhoe* .lnakc  harness  as  was  done 

make  willow  wwk.MdSSoafJ?^81®?  Mm"  Phi,adelphia, 

would  be  lime  and  monev  tw.  t  th  ?s  t00  numerous  to  mention, 

not,  through  ear, iesT°eaTo  Xn  aWay  ,n(1this  Stat«:  hence  we  have 
8  earnest  zeal  or  other  causes,  allowed  ourselves  to  attempt 
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such  work  All  of  this  class  of  work  can  be  done  by  blind  persons, 
but  not  profitably,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  in  their  own  little  shops, 
they  cannot  work  fast  enough  to  compete  with  manufactured  products, 
and  they  cannot  work  fast  enough  to  secure  positions  in  factories. 
But  in  Texas,  the  making  of  brooms  and  mattresses;  the  tuning 
of  piano-fortes;  the  seating  of  chairs  with  cane  or  rattan,  and  the 
profession  of  music  are  all  practical  and  profitable  A  blind  telegraph 
operator  must  have  an  office  boy  or  assistant  of  some  kind  to  read 
telegrams  handed  to  him.  A  blind  brush  maker  m  Texas  would  find 
neater  and  belter  brushes,  fresh  from  the  manufacturer,  on  the  shelves 
of  business  houses,  selling  for  less  than  he  could  afford  to  make 
them.  A  weaver  of  rag  carpets,  or  a  shoemaker  would  meet  with 
the  same  discouragement.  A  blind  broom  maker,  or  piano-forte 
tuner,  meets  with  no  such  difficulties  here.  The  greater  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trades  or  avocations  given  the  blind,  the  greater  must  be  the 
number  of  teachers  and  the  expense.  As  but  few  of  the  girls  can 
become  teachers  of  music  and  none  of  them  can  take  any  of  the  trades, 
or  piano-forte  tuning,  and  as  they  can  never  make  a  success  of  sewing, 
except  so  far  as  to  make  plain  clothing,  what  we  are  to  do  for  them 
outside  of  the  school  room  ?  None  of  the  instructors  of  the  blind,  at 
least,  can  satisfactorily  answer  this  question. 

TYPEWRITING. 

Our  pupils  are  learning  to  use  the  typewriter  with  ease  and  rapid¬ 
ity  but  we  are  not  teaching  the  use  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
a  means  of  support.  The  same  difficulty  which  besets  a  blind  person 
in  the  use  of  telegraphy  is  met  with  m  the  typewriter.  The  writer, 
without  sight,  may  jot  doivn  Ins  own  thoughts,  or  even  write  from 
dictation,  but  his  employer  would  prefer  a  clerk  who  could  also  copy 
from  manuscript;  for  lie  would  not  like  to  have  a  blind  typewriter  and 
his  assistant,  when  one  seeing  person  could  do  the  work.  We  give 
them  the  typewriter  because  of  the  gratification  it  £lffo^s  ,ahslg^f| 
person  to  be  able  to  write  characters,  which  may  be  lead  b\  see  & 
persons,  and  to  be  able  to  write  their  own  business  letters  ^  seemg 
persons.  These  considerations  justify  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
giving  them  a  knowldge  of  this  useful  instrument.  ,  *■ 

Experiments  are  being  made  elsewhere  to  test  the  practica  u 
the  phonograph,  its  advocates  claiming  that  it  will  revolutionize  wor  c 
in  the  school  room:  but  this  school  will  not  venture  to  use  it  until  the 
experiments  give  evidence  of  its  usefulness,  as  it  is  : not ' «;.se  for  *11  of 
the  schools  to  spend  money  upon  tentative  efforts  of  the  same  kind  at 
the  same  time. 

kindergarten. 

About  five  years  ago  we  introduced  the  Kindergarten  feature  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  as  weSulvance  and  improve  our  fact for  study  m 
that  department,  I  have  become  more  interested  m  the  work, 
more  fully  convinced  of  its  usefulness  for  blind  children 

1  am  so  well  satisfied  with  its  results  tor  the  blind  that  1  A'u  tapidly 
approaching  the  opinion  that  the  sphere  of  Kindergarten 
should  be  enlarged,  by  having  two  divisions  of  the  work.  A  teaehe 
should  be  employed  for  each  division.  The  assistant  should  na\e 
charge  of  the  larger,  and  the  feeble  minded  children,  fewer  m  numbc 
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than  the  others,  and  give  them  patient  training,  until  she  has  them 
prepared  for  the  Kindergarten  proper.  This  would  save  a  vast 
amount  of  work  and  worry  for  the  principal  teacher,  who  could  then 
devote  her  whole  time  to  each  of  the  brighter  pupils.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  would  enable  us  to  put  a  greater  number  in  the  Kindergarten 
and  hold  them  longer.  All  children  who  are  totally  blind  should  be 
retaiued  longer  than  those  of  partial  sight,  for  they  need  longer  in¬ 
struction  iu  manual  manipulation  of  every  kind.  Those  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  small,  totally  blind  children  are  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that,  they  do  not  know  how  to  play  when  the}'  first  come  to  school, 
and  we  must  teach  them  here.  The  Kindergarten  work  introduces 
the  little  ones  into  a  new  world — a  new  sphere  of  action.  As  it  is 
with  the  rose — beginning  in  the  bud — with  its  little  petals  all  cased, 
hidden  in  a  nice  cover,  uuused  to  air,  or  light  or  wind,  prompted 
and  encouraged  by  warm  sunlight,  soon  begins  to  swell,  then  opens, 
and  blossoming  full,  gently  breathes  its  perfume  upon  its  protectors. 
So  it  is  with  the  little  blind  chap,  all  covered  in  darkness  and  ignor¬ 
ance,  unused  to  song,  and  jump,  and  laughter,  touched  and  taught, 
and  led  along  in  action,  soon  beginning  to  brighten  up,  seems  first  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  sweet  sounds,  then  marches,  runs,  jumps,  crawls, 
laughs  and  goes  whistling  down  the  balconies,  halls  and  lawn.  He 
has  learned  to  romp;  his  spirits  rise,  his  mind  developes,  he  begins  to 
understand,  and  soon  he  presents  himself  before  us,  a  natural,  full 
fledged  child,  bright  and  crisp,  ready  for  the  school  room,  a  pleasure 
to  his  teacher  and  the  delight  of  his  parents. 

When  they  have  learned  to  play,  as  they  are  taught  to  do  in  the 
circle  room,,  they  take  greater  interest  in  everything,  and  move  along 
nicely  in  their  work.  If  left  at  home  till  nearly  grown,  they  never 
learn  to  play;  hence,  having  had  no  real  childhood  as  other  children 
know  it,  they  grow  up  in  silence  and  gravity,  with  awkward  gait  and 
manner  and  rough  address,  and  these  cases  of  stunted  mind  growth — 
half-minds— are  the  handiwork  of  overindulgeut  mothers,  who  should 
never  be  forgiven  for  not  sending  their  children  to  this  Kindergarten 
while  they  are  very  young  and  before  their  habits  are  fixed.  If  the 
little  ones  come  to  us  early,  they  are  as  potter’s  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  Kindergartner,  who  may  mould  them  as  she  pleases.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  blind  child  which  has  served  two  or  three  terms,  in  the 
Kindergarten,  will  outstrip  another  which  has  made  its  beginning  of  two 
terms  in  the  school  room.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  also,  that  totally  blind 
.pupils  should  be  kept  longer  in  Kindergarten  work  than  we  usually 
keep  them,  if  the  sphere  of  its  benefits  can  be  extended.  In  other 
words,  object  lessons  of  a  more  extensive  and  comprehensive  nature 
should  be  introduced  with  some  of  the  primary  studies  of  the  school 
room  the  systematic  training  which  a  little  child  acquires  iu  in- 
gra'cles01'  kl"d  ^oI*ows  them,  in  its  effects,  all  through  the  other 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

erM°nS’  t,he  affe  of  reason  to  the  grave,  are  less  inclined 
to  actmty  than  sighted  persons.  If  left  to  their  own  inclinations,  but 

mb  ?aTrCI?  W°V  d  ever  be  taken.  Mental  culture  can  never  be  ob- 
d,  rimr  df lrabIe  e,xte«t  unless  the  body  be  kept  somewhat  active 

nerson  to ,t iucat('?naI  proce?s'  11  i*  a  difficult  matter  for  a  sightless 
person  to  take  outdoor  exercise,  hence  we  provide  for  this,  on  the  iu- 
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side,  by  the  aid  of  calisthenics.  The  use  of  Indian  clubs,  dumb-bells, 
wands,  rings,  free  gymnastics,  military  evolutions,  and  the  manual 
of  arms  is  of  great  help  in  the  way  of  wholesome  exercise.  These 
movements  are  kept  up  every  day,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted. 
Ladders  and  horizontal  bars  are  placed  in  the  lawn  for  the  boys. 
Calisthenics  makes  the  children  stronger,  more  agile,  more  graceful, 
and  healthier.  It  teaches  them  how  to  be  more  active  in  their  move¬ 
ments,  and  how  to  get  about  with  less  trouble.  As  nearly  all  the 
movements  are  made  to  the  sound  of  music,  the  little  ones  learn  rythmic 
motion,  and  the  value  of  time.  Audiences,  usually,  are  fond  of  calis¬ 
thenics’,  and  when  a  concert  is  given,  an  opportunity  is  offered  the 
little  chaps  to  show  off  their  skill  and  activity  and  cleverness,  and  as 
their  pride  is  involved,  they  are  not  slow  to  embrace  it.  Physical 
education  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  school  room  work,  and  we 
should  afford,  as  far  as  possible,  ample  facilities  for  developing  the 
physique  of  every  blind  child,  that  it  may  grow  strong  and  active  and 
healthv,  and  be  able  to  laugh  and  play  and  eat  well;  then  it  can  study, 
and  will  study,  and  give  us  better  results.  A  stout,  active,  healthy 
blind  man,  well  balanced  in  mind,  and  fairly  or  fully  educated,  takes  a 
place  as  a  peer  among  his  fellow  men. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  Twenty-second  Legislature  appropriated  $19,000  for  improve¬ 
ments  and  repairs.  A  building  55  feet  by  90  feet,  two  stories  high,  was 
erected  in  the  block  across  Sabine  street,  just  opposite  the  Institution, 
on  the  west.  It  is  used  for  workshops,  tuning  rooms,  school  rooms, 
music  rooms  and  bed  rooms  for  boys.  In  order  to  get  more  bed  room 
and  school  room  accommodation  for  the  girls,  the  chapel  on  third  floor 
of  central  building  was  divided  by  a  partition,  so  as  to  make  one 
dormitory  and  one  school  room  and  a  teacher's  room.  This  necessi¬ 
tated  a  new  chapel  for  religious,  literary  and  musical  exercises.  For 
this  purpose  the  partitions,  which  cut  up  the  dining  room  building,  on 
second  floor,  into  small  school  rooms,  were  removed  and  the  whole 
building  was  lengthened  18  feet  on  the  east  end.  A  new,  self-support¬ 
ing  roof  was  put  over  this  building;  and  now  the  chapel  is  handsome 
and  commodious.  This  new  arrangement  was  almost  an  absolute  nec¬ 
essity  •  for  the  old  chapel  was  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  flight  oi  stairs 
on  the  east  and  west  sides,  which  rendered  it  peculiarly  dangerous 
whenever  the  room  contained  a  large  audience,  or  even  when  the  whole 
school  was  at  prayers.  Alterations  in  the  buildings  were  made  which 
give  us  better  school  rooms. 


acknowledgments 


language  lessons  and  English  composition, 
i  are  kind  enough  to  exchange  with  this  little 

rS  of  the  different  churches,  Drs.  Smoot. 


Many  of  the  newspapers 
sheet. 


To  the  able  ministers 
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Chappell,  Wright,  Garrett  and  Pinkerton,  who  preach  to  the  pupils 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  we  feel  very  grateful  indeed. 

To  yourself  and  the  trustees  of  this  Institution,  I  must  offer  sincere 
thanks  for  kind  personal  considerations,  and  for  the  interest  taken  in 
the  affairs  of  this  Institution. 

The  distinguished  consideration  shown  these  blind  children  by  the 
Twenty-second  Legislature  last  winter,  when  the  former,  who  were 
visiting  the  House  of  Representatives,  were  invited  by  a  unanimous 
vote  to  come  from  the  galleries  and  take  a  seat  within  the  bar  of  the 
House,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  them;  and  they  cherish  the  memory 
of  it  as  a  glorious  event. 

I  must  return  thanks  also  to  the  officers  and  teachers  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion  for  their  hearty  co-operation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  blind  persons  enrolled  during  the  session 
beginning  September  15,  1890,  and  ending  June  15,  1891  : 


Name. 

ROBERT  MOORING  . 

J.  D.  STEEL . 

i  GUS  SCHIRLITZ  .  .  . 
VAN  WORTHY  .... 
BEN  THOMAS  .  . 

DON  THOMAS  .... 
JOE  WINTERS  .... 
M  DONALD  JOHNSON 
CHARLES  HEWITT 
FRANK  WHATLEY  . 
PITT  DOHMEN  .... 
GEORGE  CARROLL  . 
GEORGE  NANNY  . 
DOCK  REYNOLDS  .  . 
J.  E.  M’ DAVID  .... 
WILLIE  LITTLE  -  .  . 

WILLIE  JAY . 

BENNETT  FLIPPE  .  . 
JOHN  MOYER  .... 
OSCAR  RAINES  .... 
CHARLES  WHITE  .  . 
GEORGE  NAYLOR .  . 
WILLIE  BRANNAN  . 
GARNET  MOORE  .  .  . 
EDDIE  MOORE  .... 

ZACK  SEALE . 

JOHN  GASTON  .... 
JAMES  SANDERS  .  . 

JOHN  POTTS . 

SAM  SMITH . 

CHARLES  PAGE  .  .  . 
THEODORE  CRANE . 
BOYD  MARANT  .  .  . 
ALONZO  SANDUSKY  . 
PAUL  WINSTON  .  .  . 

MARION . 

JOE  KREBS . 

ROBERT  NEILL  .  .  . 
WALKER  ENLOW  .  . 
EDDIE  HODGES  .  . 
JAMES  L.  BARCLAY  . 
GEORGE  BRAY.  .  .  . 
FRED  LEHMBERG  .  . 
SIDNEY  LACY  .  , 
CHARLES  HICKEY  .  . 
HENRY  LEBERMAN 
milby  WOLSTON  .  . 

Total  1)4. 


BOYS. 


County. 

.  Montgomery. 

.  Leon. 

.  Grayson. 

.  (Orphan— no  home.); 
.  Wilson. 

.  Wilson. 

.  Wilson. 

.  Hays. 

.  Limestone. 

.  Freestone. 

.  Travis. 

.  Limestone. 

.  Robertson. 

.  Smith. 

.  Rusk. 

.  Potter. 

.  Bell. 

.  Red  River. 

.  Grayson. 

.  Grayson. 

.  Brazos. 

.  Williamson. 

.  Cooke. 

.  Cooke. 

.  Cooke. 

,  Jones. 

.  Montague. 

.  Travis. 

.  Parker. 

.  Caldwell. 

.  Hill. 

.  Robertson. 

.  Grayson. 

. Johnson. 

.  Tarrant. 

.  Bastrop. 

.  Travis. 

.  Guadalupe. 

.  Jack. 

.  Wise. 

.  Tyler. 

.  Tyler. 

.  Mason. 

.  Panola. 

.  El  Paso. 

.  Galveston. 

.  Galveston. 


Name.  County. 

CALLAWAY  GIBBS  ....  Hays. 
WALTON  GRAHAM  .  .  .  Coryell. 
CLARENCE  E.  HUBBARD. Ellis. 
THOMAS  TAYLOR  ....  Falls. 
WILLIE  JACKSON  ....  Llano. 
EARNEST  POWELL.  .  .Harrison. 
HARVEY  CALDWELL  .  .  Fannin. 

ASA  MOORE  .......  Nacogdoches. 

PHILIP  CAUSEY . Jasper. 

WILLIE  ALLEN . Grayson. 

RUDD  SHERROD . Harrison. 

GEORGE  'ANDERSON  .  .  Atascosa. 

WILLIE  MILES . Erath. 

JOEL  SMITH . Jefferson. 

OSCAR  SCOTT . Robertson. 

A.  F.  COLVIN . Grayson. 

OSCAR  IIILLHOUSE  .  .  San  Saba. 
TAYLOR  COPELAND  .  .  .  Bastrop. 
EUGENE  BOULET  ....  Harris. 
CHARLES  DAUGHTRY  .  Comanche. 
WIRT  RANDOLPH  ....  Hopkins. 

HENRY  SCOT! . Johnson. 

EGBERT  LEATH . Rusk. 

WILLIE  MOORE . Grayson. 

JOHN  KELLY . Hood. 

LAFAYETTE  GUTIIRIE  .  Walker. 
WESTWOOD  JONES  .  .  .  Baylor. 
JAMES  HARDISON  .  .  .  .Delta. 

FRED  WILLIAMS  .  .  .  .  San  Saba. 
JESSE  ROSENBERG  .  .  .  Bexar. 
SMITH  HAYS . Wood. 


WM. MONROE  KENNEDY  Van  Zaildt. 
JACK  SCHAMBERGER  .  .  Hunt. 
GEORGE  WILLINGHAM  .  Mason. 
CARLOS  STEPHENSON  .  Grimes. 


ROBERT  BOWLING  .  .  Dallas. 
ELDRIDGE  FLOWERS  .  .  Cherokee. 

BEN  MITCHELL . Newton. 

FERD.  ENGELKING  .  .  .  Austin. 
JULIAN  HARRISON  .  .  .Lamar. 

MERITT  DUVALI . Harris. 

MARCUS  MOORE . Wilbarger. 

W.  I.  DESPA  IN . Grayson. 

HARRY  E-  MOONEY  .  .  Cass. 
CHARLES  LINDSAY  .  .  .  Parker. 
WILLIE  LAMBERT  ...  Freestone. 


Name. 

LELA  BEDFORD 
MAMIE  GORDON 
GEORGIA  DAVIS  . 

CLARA  BELI . 

MINNIE  M' MURRY 
ELDORA  WALLIS 


County. 
Fannin. 
Red  River. 
Ellis. 

Palo  Pinto. 

Lamar. 

Bell. 


GIRLS. 


Name.  Couutv. 

JESSIE  JOHNSON  .  .  .Erath.  ' 

MARY  D.  RICHIE . McLennan. 

FANNIE  BODLE . Grayson. 

EMMA  GRIFFIN . Robertson. 

LOTTIE  COCK . Tyler. 

FRANCES  FLOWERS  .  .  Cherokee 
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BIRDIE  M’CARTY  ....  Llano. 

LENA  CLARK . Ellis. 

MABEL  HEMPHILL  .  .  .  Navarro 
NORA  SHUTTLKWORTH. Smith. 

ELLA  M’ DONALD  ....  Clay. 

PINK EY  BURTON  ....  Burnet. 

IDA  GIBSON . Bastrop. 

MAGGIE  LAUGIIMILLER. Lamar. 
ESTELLE  M’ HENRY  .  .  .  Houston. 

LUDIE  PETTY . Houston. 

EMMA  ALLEE . Houston. 

MOLLIE  LEE . Trinity. 

EUGENIA  ALEXANDER  .  Hardeman. 
VICTORIA  M’ CALEB  .  .  .  Hopkins. 

EMMA  LOWRY . Parker. 

LIZZIE  JAY . Bell. 

WILLIE  FREEMAN  .  .  .  Montague. 

CARRIE  LITTLE . Potter. 

FANNIE  BENNETT  .  .  .  Angelina. 

SADIE  MOLLER . Brazoria. 

J.  V.  CARLYLE . Washington. 

ADELLE  CORDES  ....  Lavaca. 

JANE  GARDNER . Bell. 

LILLIE  DEWSENBURY  .  Tarrant. 

ADA  SMITH . Jefferson. 

REBECCA  COPELAND  .  .  Bastrop. 

DOLLIE  BELL . Hamilton. 

MAUDE  LbBLUE . Shackelford. 

SERENA  CARLEY  ....  Limestone. 

Total  70. 


j  NINA  HENDERSON  .  .  .  Midland. 

I  MELISSA  POINTER  .  .  .  Henderson. 

I  DORA  VANDIVER  .  .  .  .  L*on. 

|  JOHANNA  QUIGLEY  .  .  .Bexar. 
BEATRICE  M’CASLAND  .  Harris. 

I  JOISY  CATES? . Milam. 

ALTA  TIDWELL . Erath. 

ROBERTA  CARY . Panola. 

NORA  FIELDS . Gonzales. 

ANNIE  CALLAWAY  .  .  .  Williamson. 
KATE  HERRINGTON  .  Angelina. 
MATTIE  WILLIAMS  .  .  .  Atascosa. 

JULIA  LEVY . Galveston 

LIZZIE  CRIST . Coryell. 

AMELIA  KAUFMAN.  .  .Bexar. 
ANNIE  SULLIVAN  ....  Dallas. 
FLORIDA  WHITENER  .  .  Tarrant. 
PEARL  GOODMAN  ....  Fannin. 

:  NANNIE  WALKER  ....  Brown. 

LORA  LAMAR . Lampasas. 

LULA  RAINBOLT . San  Saba. 

|  BELL  GIBSON . Fanuiu. 

|  MARY  BUTTRAM  ....  Grayson. 

MAHALA  MAXEY  ....  Montague. 

I  FLORENCE  EAGLE  .  .  .  Tarrant. 

CORA  OWEN . Williamson 

SOPHIA  MAMEROW  .  .  .  Austin. 

j  ADA  KEESEE . Travis. 

INEZ  KEY . Grimes. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  cash  expended  during  the 
scholastic  year,  which  began  September  1,  1S90,  and  ended  August 
31,  1891.  I  cannot  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  that  year.  The  Legislature  appropriated  for  two  years,  beginning 
March  1st  of  each  year;  but  this  school  begins  in  September  every 
year,  heuce  I  cannot  determine  how  much  was  appropriated  for  the 
scholastic  year,  and  must,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  cash  disbursed.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  state¬ 
ment  includes  a  building  and  repair  fund  of  8  1.9,000;  Miss  Sthreshly’s 
Point  writer,  $1000;  furnishing  fund,  $2500;  fire  protection,  8500;  and 
school  apparatus,  $500. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that,  as  this  Institution  has  no  grounds, 
except  two  city  blocks,  and  as  its  students  cannot  do  outside  labor, 
we  cannot  raise  corn,  hay,  hogs,  vegetables,  etc.,  as  is  done  at  other 
State  institutions;  consequently  we  have  to  buy  everything— except¬ 
ing  nothing. 


Disbursements  for  September ,  iSgo. 

Incidental  cash  expenses  .  .  .  For  September . 

Yardman,  et  al . Services  for  September  .  . 

Board  Trustees . Services  for  September  .  . 

I.  Stein  &  Co . Crockery  ware,  etc . 

I.  Michelson  &  Bro . Groceries  and  provisions  . 

E.  Steiger  &  Co.,  (New  York)  .  Kindergarten  material 

A.  E.  Moore . Buttermilk  . 

A.  L.  Kimmons . Fresh  butter . 

J.  M.  McClain . Fresh  butter . 

J.  C.  Parker . Hay,  milk  and  butter  .  .  . 

O.  E.  Nitschke . Putting  down  matting,  etc. 

Bigby  &  Dalv . Repairs  on  plastering  .  . 

E.  R.  Steiner . Painting . 

G.  W.  Brady . Carpenter  labor . 

John  Buttery . Cotton  seed . 

H.  G.  Williams . Fresh  beef . 

H.  E.  Seekatz . Fresh  veal . 

M.  A.  &  H.  B.  Koppcrl  .  .  .  Manilla  and  toilet  paper  . 
Water  Company . Water  for  September  .  .  . 


*117  75 
145  81 
25  00 
74  29 
28  86 
27  00 
7  20 
27  30 
12  90 
68  95 
7  00 
11  40 
30  45 
27  50 
2S  95 
37  30 
3S  29 
37  15 
57  62 
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J.  W.  Moore . 

J.  R.  G.  Heflin  .  .  .  . 

John  Orr . 

W.  A.  Glass . 

Gas  Light  Company  .  . 

W.  B.  Smith  . 

A.  J.  Zilker . 

J.  J.  Tobin . 

P.  Werliti.  (New  Orleans) 

Hill  &  Hill . 

Wayland  &  Griser  .  .  . 

D.  C.  Dunn . 

McKean,  Eilers  &  Co.  . 
A.  L.  Teagarden  .... 

G.  A.  Brush . 

Wm.  Wellmer . 

McKean,  Eilers  &  Co.  . 
Water  Company  .... 
Teachers’  salaries  .  .  . 
Officers,  et  al.  .  .  .  . 

W.  B.  Smith . 

Superintendent’s  salary 


Repairs  on  sewing  machines . 

Vegetables,  etc . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Five  cords  wood . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove . 

Toilet  soap  and  trunk  for  indigent  pupil 

Coal  for  fuel  . . 

Medicines,  stationery,  etc . 

Musical  merchandise . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Groceries  . . 

Table  napkins  and  needles . . 

Tinware  and  plumbing . 

Tinware  and  plumbing . . 

Bran  ,  nails,  etc . 

Dress  goods  for  girls . 

For  fire  protection . 

For  fifteen  days  in  September . 

For  September . 

Dress  goods  for  girls . 


7  75 
29  07 
235  72 
21  00 

19  05 
7  75 

GOO  00 
35  35 
43  93 
13  35 
55  10 
320  91 

7  35 
21  15 

8  30 
25  98 

20  21 
41  00 

429  85 
490  02 
28  72 
100  00 


Disbursements  for  October ,  iSgo. 


Yardman,  et  al . 

Board  Trustees . 

Incidental  cash  expenses  .  .  . 
Clias.  Scribner’s  Sons  .... 

William  Meinscher . 

C.  A.  Reeves . 

G.  W.  Muusen . 

Bryne  Bros . 

Wm.  Wellmer . 

J.  M.  McClain . 

J.  W.  Hill . 

J.  W\  Groome . 

J.  C.  Parker . 

A.  L.  Kimmous . 

Barnes  &.  Scott . 

A.  E.  Moore . 

H.  G.  Williams . 

H.  E.  Seekatz . 

Wayland  &  Criser . 

John  Orr . 

Hill  &  Hill . 

Jackson  &  Cook . '  .  . 

Motiitt  &  Farrow . 

J.  R.  G.  Heflin . 

V.  E.  Luhoru . 

Walter  Tips . 

A.  L.  Teagarden  &  Co . 

I.  Stein  &  Co . 

Water  Company . 

Gas  Light  Company  .... 

J.  J.  Tobin . 

McKean,  Eilers  &  Co . 

W.  C.  Crandell  (^Philadelphia) 

George  Herzog . 

Norval  Wilson . 

A.  M  Dolph  Company  .  .  . 

Frank  Rainey . 

Water  Company . 

Burt  Shoe  Company . 

McKean,  Eilers  &  Co.  . 

J.  S.  Kopperl . 


Services  for  October . 

Services  for  October . 

For  October . 

One  copy  of  “  Art  and  Letters  ”  .  . 

Cutting  hair  for  49  pupils . 

Fifteen  cords  of  cedar  wood  .  .  .  . 

Bottom-grass  hay . 

Bottom-grass  hay . 

Bran,  etc . 

Butter  and  eggs . 

Fresh  butter . 

Butter  and  eggs . 

Butter  and  milk . 

Fresh  butter . 

Northern  butter . 

Buttermilk . 

Fresh  beef . 

Fresh  veal . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Irish  potatoes  and  peas  t . 

Fresh  fish . 

Sweet  potatoes  . 

Vegetables,  pork,  etc . 

Repairing  hot  water  boiler . 

Hardware,  piping,  etc . 

Tin  work,  tinware,  etc . 

Crockery  ware . . 

Water  for  October  .  .  .  r . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove . 

Medicines,  stationery,  etc . 

Blankets,  etc . 

Writing  tablets . 

One  viola . 

Political  Cyclopedia . 

One  laundry  stove . 

Balance  on  transportation  of  pupils 

For  fire  protection . 

Shoes  for  pupils . 

Clothing  material . 

Clothing  for  pupils . 


$194  05 

25  00 
12S  44 

0  00 

9  80 
05  85 

21  75 
6  37 

22  15 
40  80 
32  05 

38  00 
04  05 
34  20 

26  00 

8  55 
101  40 

34  50 
27  33 
75  75 

39  52 

10  30 
15  00 
51  23 

11  00 
43  49 
67  59 

5  75 
88  09 
29  75 

35  20 

40  95 
37  50 
12  75 
18  00 

36  00 
12  70 

41  06 
20  00 

9  14 
8  15 
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\V.  B.  Smith . Thread,  buttons,  etc. 

Melasky  &  Son . Clothing  for  pupils 

Salaries  of  teachers,  officers,  et  al . 

Superintendent’s  salary . 


Disbursements  for  November ,  iSgo. 


Incidental  cash  expenses  .  .  . 

Yardniau,  et  al . 

Board  Trustees . 

John  Orr . 

Nelson  Davis  &  Co . 

Wayland  &  Criser . 

W.  J.  Johnson . . 

Water  Company . 

J.  C.  Parker . 

Ai  L.  Kimmous . 

J.  W.  Hill . 

T.  W.  Groome . 

J.  M.  McClain . 

G.  N.  Chap  pen . 

A.  E.  Moore . 

John  Bremond . :  .  . 

J.  R.  G.  Heflin  . 

McKean,  Eilers  &  Co . 

Schoolher  Bros . 

Ph.  Hatzfeld  &  Co . 

Thompson  Houston  Elect’cCo. 

L.  C.  Barron . 

G.  W.  Brady . 

N.  B.  Kueass,  Jr.  (Phila.)  .  . 

Iv.  Grunewald  (Houston i  .  .  . 

Perkins  Inst,  for  the  Blind  .  . 

Wm.  Wellmer . 

Isaac  Ake . 

Gas  Light  Company . 

Armour  &  Co . 

C.  E.  Rumpel . 

Walter  Tips . 

Teagarden  &  Co . 

G.  P.  Assmann . 

I.  Stein  N:  Co . 

W.  PI.  Firebaugh  &  Co.  .  .  . 

G.  A.  Brush . 

Karling  &  Westlund . 

History  Company . 

Sawyer,  Man  &  Co . 

Frank  Rainey . 

J.  M.  Robinson . 

J.  J.  Tobin . 

Melasky  &  Son . 

Burt  Shoe  Company . 

Water  Company . 

Salaries  of  teachers . 

Officers,  et  al . 

Superintendent’s  salary . 

Disbursements  for  December ,  iSgo. 

Yardman,  et  al . Services  for  December  .  . 

Incidental  cash  expenses  .  .  .  For  December  • 

Board  Trustees . Services  for  December  .  . 

A.  L.  ICimmons . Fresh  butter . 

J.  W.  Hill . Butter  and  eggs . 

J.  M.  McClain . Fresh  butter  . . 

J.  C.  Parker . Butter  and  milk . 


For  November . 

For  November  services . 

For  November  services . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Fresh  beef  . 

Water  for  November . 

Butter  and  buttermilk . 

Fresh  butter . 

Butter  and  eggs . 

Butter  and  eggs . 

Fresh  butter . 

Fresh  butter . 

Buttermilk . 

Dry  goods  and  grits . 

Vegetables  and  pork . 

Dry  goods •  •  . . 

Dress  and  trimmings . 

Dress  patterns,  dry  goods,  etc . 

Material  for  lights . 

Repairing  bake-oven  and  boiler-house 

Carpenter  labor . 

Ciphering  slates . 

Musical  merchandise . 

Geometrical  cushens  for  schools  .  .  . 

Wheat  bran,  etc . 

Corn  fodder . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove . 

Corned  beef . . . 

Pictures  and  frames  for  sitting  room  . 

Hardware,  etc.  . 

Tinware,  repairs,  etc . 

Repairing  typewriter  and  tablets  .  .  . 

Crockery  ware,  etc. . 

Hardware,  etc . 

Tinware,  etc . 

Blacksmithing . . . 

One  volume  Bancroft’s  History  .  .  .  . 

Electric  light  material . 

Transportation  of  pupil . 

Yam  potatoes . 

Medicines,  pictures,  etc . 

Clothing  for  pupils . 

Shoes  for  pupils . 

For  fire  protection . 

For  November . 

Salaries  for  November . 


13  45 
19  50 
1361  51 
166  66 


$155  93 
205  55 
25  00 
365  27 
192  55 
40  43 
141  04 
78  54 
67  80 
30  00 
27  15 

18  55 

14  40 

15  15 

7  80 
40  55 
38  63 

24  43 
6  20 

8  50 
74  00 
70  35 
21  85 
46  70 

19  93 
118  75 

12  20 

40  62 
33  70 

25  00 
19  70 
14  44 
10  22 

9  50 
S  40 
5  11 
5  60 
5  85 
5  50 
4  42 
8  50 

13  50 
57  85 
114  00 
8  55 

41  66 
859  71 
502  88 
166  66 


$218  02 
104  96 
25  00 
9  00 
21  95 
27  00 
79  85 
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J.  W.  Groome . Butter  and  milk . 

A.  E.  Moore . Buttermilk  . 

J.  R.  G.  Hefliu . Vegetables  aud  pork . 

Joe  Lucksiuger . Fresh  beef  .  .  .  • . 

H.  G.  Williams . Sausage  and  fish  for  pupils . 

Wallis,  Landes  &  Co . Kraut  and  oil . 

Barnes  &  Scott  . Groceries  and  provisions . 

Waylaud  &  Criser . Groceries  aud  provisions . 

D.  C.  Dunn . Flour  and  syrup . 

Nelson  Davis  &  Co . Groceries  and  provisions . 

John  Orr . Groceries  and  provisions . 

Wm.  Wellmer . Bran,  etc . 

Water  Company . Water  for  December . 

Gas  Light  Company . Gas  for  lights  and  stove . 

Karling  &  Westlund . Blacksmithing . . 

Walter  Tips . Hardware  and  piping . 

Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons  ....  Oue  number  "Art  and  Letters” . 

William  Meinscher . Cutting  hair  for  G7  pupils . 

Mrs.  J.  Snyder . Crochet  material . 

M.  A.  &  H.  B.  ICopperl  ....  Christmas  present  for  indigent  pupils  and 

toilet  paper. 

W.  B.  Smith . .Shoes,  hose,  dry  goods,  etc . 

J.  J.  Tobin . Medicines,  etc . 

Frank  Rainey . Transportation  of  pupils . .  . 

R.  M.  Swearingen . Medical  treatment  of  pupils . 

M.  Paggi . Repairs  on  buggy,  etc . 

C.  A.  Dalich . Furniture,  etc . 

P.  C.  Taylor . Cement,  fire  clay,  sewer  pipes,  etc.  .  .  . 

McKean,  Eilers  &  Co . Dry  goods,  etc . 

A.  J.  Clements . Bottom  grass  hay . 

G.  N.  Bigby . Repairing  papering . 

Miss  Hattie  Jamison . Sewing  for  pupils  24  days . .■  . 

Burt  Shoe  Company . Shoes  for  pupils  . . 

Delasmut  Bros . Shoes  for  pupils . 

Melasky  &  Son . Cloting  for  pupils . 

Water  Company . For  fire  protection . 

Salaries  of  teachers . For  December . 

Salaries  of  officers,  et  al.  .  .  .  For  December . 


Superintendent's  salary 


32  10 
8  10 

31  04 
140  85 

42  00 
22  00 
51  31 
115  40 
255  68 
138  89 
194  79 
13  27 
96  78 
36  25 

7  25 
13  34 

6  00 
13  40 
20  45 

40  80 

25  25 
47  05 
29  05 

27  50 
5  60 

15  90 

32  70 
71  06 
19  17 

4  50 
24  00 

8  75 
39  00 

28  25 

41  60 
859  71 
510  05 
106  66 


Disbursements  Jor  January,  i8gi. 

Incidental  cash  expenses  .  .  .  For  January . 

Yardman,  et  al . Services  for  Januarv  .... 

Joseph  Lucksinger . Fresh  beef  .  .  .  . . 

Board  Trustees . Services  for  January  .... 

Water  Company . Water  for  January . 

Austin  Foundry  and  Machine  Grate  bars,  water  backs,  etc. 
Shops. 

Waylaud  &  Criser . Groceries . 

J.  W.  Hill . Butter  and  eggs . 

J.  W.  Groome  .  Butter  and  eggs . 

J.  C.  Parker . Butter  aud  milk . 

H.  G.  Williams  &  Co  ....  Sausage 

Gas  Company . Gas  for  lights  and  stove  .  . 

J.  B.  Clements . Hay . 

A.  J.  Clements . Butter  and  potatoes  ... 

J.  B.  Jackson  . Milk  and  butter . 

J-  M.  McClain . Butter . 

V'  y '  Jfuce . Roasting  and  grinding  coffee 

A.  L.  Teagarden . Pans,  tinware,  etc . 

“■  J-  Hryan  &  Co . Mixed  feed  aud  oats  .... 

■Ji. P'.P.e^‘n . Turnips,  cabbage,  etc.  .  .  . 

Hill  &  Hill . Family  groceries . 

H.  Gissel . Bread  . 


$90  33 
305  00 
102  19 
25  00 
72  29 
01  72 

42  43 
35  22 
31  20 
84  05 
30  40 
29  50 
24  18 
20  75 
17  75 
22  50 
11  63 
10  85 
14  15 
14  00 
64  91 
10  10 
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Mrs.  F.  L.  Dicksou  .  .  . 

A.  E.  Moore . 

Karling  &  Westluud  .  . 

A.  H.  Achilles . 

Wm:  Wellmer . 

Jackson  &  Cook  .... 
History  Company  .  .  . 
Telephone  Company  .  . 

John  Orr . 

M.  A.  &  H.  B.  Kopp^rl  . 

M.  Paggi . 

Water  Company  .  .  .  . 
Salaries  of  teachers  . 
Salaries  of  officers,  et  al 
Superintendent’s  salary 


Butter  and  eggs . 

Buttermilk . 

Bolts,  horse  shoes,  harness,  etc. 

Kggs . 

Butter  and  eggs . 

Fish . .  .  .  . 

One  Vol.  Bancroft’s  History  . 

Rent  of  telephone . 

Family  groceries . 

Stationery . 

Spokes,  hub  etc . 

For  fire  protection . 

For  January . 


Disbursements  for  February ,  iSgi. 


Miss  Palm  and  employes 
Joseph  Lucksinger  .  .  . 
Board  Trustees  .... 
Water  Company  .... 

Gas  Company . 

J.  R.  G.  Heflin . 

J.  W.  Groome . 

A.  E.  Moore . 

Students . 

Telephone  Company  •  • 

W.  Meinscher . 

Water  Company  .... 
Salaries  of  teachers  .  . 
Salaries  of  officers,  et  al. 
Superintendent's  salary 


Sewing,  dining  room,  etc . 

Fresh  beef . . 

Services  for  February . 

Wat<y  for  domestic  use . 

Gas  for  lights  aud  stove  (two  mouths) 

Vegetables . 

Butter  aud  eggs . 

Buttermilk . 

Pumping  pipe  organ . 

Rent  of  telephone . 

Cutting  pupils  hair . 

For  fire  protection . 


Disbursements  for  March,  1S91. 


John  Orr . Family  groceries . 

A  J  Zilker  . Coal  for  fuel . 

Walter  Tips  ’. . Hose,  hardware,  etc  .  .  .  . 

J.  J.  Tobin . Drugs,  etc.  . . 

W.  B.  Smith . Family  groceries . 

T.  Lucksinger . Fresh  beef . 

J.  W.  Hill . Butter  and  eggs . 

Arthur  Mays . Hay,  oats  and  bran  .  .  .  . 

McKean,  Eilers  &  Co . Sheeting,  pillowcasing,  etc. 

Wayland  &  Criser . Groceries  ..... 

Ct  W  Brady . Repairing  furniture,  etc. 

T  C  Parker  ....  Milk  and  butter . 

A.  H.  Achilles  .’ . Maple  syrup,  eggs,  etc.  ,  . 

A.  J.  Clements . Potatoes  and  hay  .  . 

H  G.  Williams  &  Co . Sausage,  fish,  etc . 

T  W.  Groome . Butter  and  eggs . 

I.  Stein  &  Co . Crockeryware . 

C.  F.  Millett . Lumber  .  . . 

A  E.  Moore . Milk  and  butter . 

Hill  &  Hill . Groceries,  etc.  •••••■ 

Gas  Company . Gas  for  lights  and  stove  . 

Wm.  Wellmer . Butter,  eggs,  bran.  etc.  .  . 

M  A.  &  H.  B.  Kopperl  .  ■  Point  system  paper  . 

A  I,  Teagarden  &  Co . Hardware,  etc . 

T  R.  G.  Heflin . Vegetables  .  . . 

F  Maxwell  . Sorghum  cane  hay  .... 

A.  Miclietson . Potatoes,  prunes,  etc.  . 

J  W.  Scliermerhorn,  (N.  Y.)  .  Kindergarten  material  .  . 

J.  M.  McClain . Butter  . 

G.  V.  Luce . 


Roasting  and  grinding  coffee 


10  30 
8  10 
5  85 
8  00 
9  75 
9  10 
5  50 
5  00 
96  82 
38  78 
5  35 
41  66 
752  21 
516  88 
166  66 


$301  30 

165  71 
25  00 
59  04 
52  60 

12  65 
41  30 

9  90 

13  00 
o  00 

13  60 
41  66 
S59  71 
441  05 

166  66 


$889  25 
747  30 
249  29 
130  09 
102  53 
217  31 
97  90 
92  68 
S6  97 
85  81 
77  50 
125  75 
60  35 
60  03 
51  55 
43  42 
42  55 
42  93 
26  55 
26  52 
34  90 
37  60 
25  00 
21  90 

15  60 

16  68 
13  90 
11  27 

9  60 
9  95 
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Padgitt  &  Warmouth  ....  Harness,  etc . 

W.  L.  Nitschke . Care  of  lot  in  cemetery  .  .  . 

G.  A.  Brush . Coffee  pots,  etc . 

Chas.  Lundberg . Bread,  etc . 

Telephone  Company . Reut  of  telephone . 

Water  Company . Water  for  domestic  use  .  .  . 

Dietrichs  Od  Company  ....  Oil  for  dynamo,  engine,  etc.  . 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons’(N.  Y.)  .  One  copy  “  Art  and  Letters  ”  , 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Coe  (New  York)  .  Kindergarten  material  .  .  . 

Henry  Vogel  . One  milk  cow . 

S.  H.  Weaver . By  difference  in  a  horse  trade  . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Yardman,  et  al . 

Board  Trustees . 

L.  &  L.  Clothing  Emporium  .  Clothing  for  pupils . 

W.  B.  Smith . Clothing  for  pupils . 

McKean,  Eilers  &  Co . Clothing  for  pupils . 

Burt  Shoe  Company . Shoes  for  pupils  . 

Water  Company . For  fire  protection . 

Transportation  of  pupils . - . 

Salaries  of  teachers . 

Salaries  of  officers,  et  al . 

Superintendent’s  salary . 


6  15 
6  00 
5  35 
5  90 

5  00 
68  11 
61  00 

6  00 
4  71 

53  00 
25  00 
81  65 
186  50 
20  00 
144  25 
15  50 
43  62 
60  50 
41  66 
63  40 
869  70 
548  90 
166  66 


Disbursements  for  April,  iSg/. 

Telephone  Company . Rent  of  telephone . 

N.B.Kneass,  Jr.,  (Philadelphia)Music  Journal . 

Ed  Junk . Laundry  bluing . 

G.  W.  Harrison . Horse  shoes . . 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Dickson  . Butter  and  eggs . 

H.  Gissel . Bread . . . 

Gas  Compauy . Gas  for  stove . 

Dr.  F.  P.  McLaughlin  ....  Four  visits  to  pupils . 

Ph.  Hatzfeld  &  Co . Linen  and  lawn  for  indigent  girl  pupils 

W.  H.  Southgate . For  cutting  toilet  and  tablet  paper  .  .  , 

A.  J.  Clements . Sweet  potatoes . 

Arthur  Mays . Hay . 

W.  Meinscher . Cutting  pupils’  hair . 

Nic  Teng,  (San  Antonio)  .  .  .  One  Edison  mimeograph . 

William  Buttery . Cane . 

Board.  Trustees  . Services  rendered  .  . 

E.  Steiger  &  Co.,  (New  York)  ,  Kindergarten  material . 

A.  E.  Moore . .  Milk  and  butter . 

Gas  Company . Gas  for  lights . 

I.  Stein  &  Co . .  Crockeryware . 

Hill  &  Hill . Trish  potatoes . 

Geo.  S.  Beatty . Plumbing  and  work  on  boilers . 

•C.  A.  Graves . Butter . 

J.  R.  G.  Heflin . Vegetables . 

Win.  Wellmer . Oats,  bran,  groceries,  etc . 

J.  C.  Parker . Milk  and  butter . 

J.  W.  Hill . Butter  and  eggs . 

J.  W.  Groorae . One  cow  and  calf,  butter  and  eggs  .  .  . 

Water  Company . Water  for  domestic  use . 

John  Orr . Groceries . 

J.  Lucksiuger . Fresh  beef . 

Yardman,  et  al . Services 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

George  Sharmar . Eggs 

G.  P.  Assrnan . Repairing  door  spring,  tablets,  etc.  .  .  . 

Students  . Pumping  pipe  organ . 

Wm.F.  Kuhn . Fish  ... 

r"  ’  •- . .  •  •  •  Gne  lot  in  City  Cemetery . 

L.  Clothing  Emporium  .  Clothing  for  pupils . 

W.  B.  Smith . Clothing  for  pupils  . . 


$5  00 
6  00 
6  00 

6  95 

7  25 
7  40 
7  80 

10  00 
10  40 

10  50 

11  35 
11  39 
13  80 

15  00 

16  65 
20  00 
20  90 
26  70 
26  00 
23  40 
22  28 
29  20 
37  50 
48  15 
56  71 
62  15 

80  95 
79  97 

81  78 
185  69 
210  15 
193  00 

20  16 

7  50 

8  65 
26  00 
10  80 

100  00 
81  00 
4  45 
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Burt  Shoe  Company . Shoes  for  pupils . 

Transportation  of  pupils . 

Water  Company . For  fire  protection . 

C.  A.  Dalich . Furniture . 

Salaries  of  teachers . 

Salaries  of  officers,  et  al . . . 

Miss  Lizzie  Sthreshley  ....  Point  typewriters  for  the  blind 
Superintendent's  salary . 


20  50 
24  20 
41  66 
20  00 
879  71 
564  88 
500  00 
166  66 


Disbursements  for  May ,  fSgi . 

A.  L.  Teagarden  &  Co . Clothes  wringer,  etc . 

Deaf  &  Dumb  Asylum  .  .  .  .  Blank  paper  for -‘Institution  News" 

Telephone  Company . Rent  of  telephone . 

F.  A.  Scott . .  Subscription  to  “The  Statesman”  .... 

Padgitt  &  Warmouth . Repairing  harness,  etc . •  • 

E.  Von  Boeckmann . Closet  paper  and  cutting  point  paper  .  . 

Pupils  account . Pumping  pipe  organ . .  . 

Board  Trustees . Services  rendered . 

Max  Gorman . Hay . 

Clarke  &  Courts,  (Galveston)  .  Diplomas . 

A.  E.  Moore . Milk  and  butter . 

Max  Gorman . Hay . . . 

A.  A.  Horne . For  plans  drawn  for  new  building  .... 

R.  M  Swearingen . To  visit  and  vaccinating  pupils . 

C.  A.  Graves . Butter . 

A.  H.  Achilles . Groceries . 

J.  W.  Hill . Butter  and  eggs . 

J.  J.  Tobin . Drugs,  etc . 

Walter  Tips . Pipe,  general  hardware,  etc . 

Water  Company . Water  for  domestic  use . 

Wayland  &  Criser . Family  groceries . 

Wm.  H.  Howard . Typewriters  for  the  blind . 

John  Orr . Family  groceries . 

Yardman,  et  al.  .  . . . 

Dining  room  girls  and  chamber  maids  from  June  1st  to  6th . 

F.  O.  Heflin . Milk  and  butter . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Wm.  Wellmer . Oats,  bran,  etc . 

Gas  Company . Gas  for  lights  and  stove . 

J.  R.  G.  Heflin . Vegetables  .  . . 

Joseph  Lucksinger . Fresh  beef . 

Chas.  Shurr,  (Contractor)  .  .  For  work  on  new  building . 

P.  Werlin,  (New  Orleans)  .  .  Musical  apparatus  .  . . 

L.  &  L.  Clothing  Emporium  .  Clothing  for  pupils . ■  ;  •  ■ 

Burt  Shoe  Company . Shoes  for  pupils .  ■  • 

Water  Company . For  fire  protection . 

A.  L.  Teagarden  &  Co . Repairing  and  painting  roof . 

G.  W.  Brady . General  repairing  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  • 

Chas.  Shurr . Extra  work  on  foundation  of  new  building 

Ayers  &  Boyce . Architects  for  new  building . 

Transportation  of  indigent  pupils  to  their  homes . 

Salaries  of  teachers . 

Salaries  of  officers  and  employes . 

Salaries  of  teachers  from  June  1  to  June  15 . 

Salaries  of  officers  and  employes  from  June  1  to  June  15 . 

Salary  of  night  watchman,  (omitted  on  pay  roll) . 

Superintendent’s  salary  . . - . 


$4  40 

4  50 

5  00 

6  00 

6  95 
9  85 

13  00 

15  00 
17  12 
17  50 
23  95 
21  87 
25  00 
27  50 
30  00 
42  75 
47  30 

54  97 

55  69 
76  50 

111  12 
189  00 
201  72 
191  50 

16  30 
8  15 

46  81 
39  93 
30  10 
98  50 
21S  46 
3253  00 

7  50 
So  65 
23  75 
41  66 

472  30 
16  25 
74  00 
200  00 
477  10 
S79  71 
505  S3 
439  85 
164  93 
55  55 
166  66 


Disbursements  for  June,  i8gt. 


Gas  Company . Gas  for  lights  and  stove  .  .  . 

M.  Paggi . Repairing  buggy,  harness,  etc. 

A.  E.  Moore . Milk  and  butter . 

G.  V.  Luce . Roasting  and  grinding  coffee  . 

M.  Gorman  .........  Hay . . . 


$27  55 
22  30 
14  10 
6  77 
14  75 
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M.  A.  Kopperl . 

W.  Mein  seller . 

Board  Trustees . 

C.  J.  Martin  &  Co . 

Wayland  &  Criser . 

Telephone  Company  .... 

H.  Gissel . 

C.  T.  Lawson . 

Geo.  Struve . 

F.  P.  McLaughlin,  M.  D. 

Hill  &  Hill . 

Star  Lubricating  Oil  Works 

A.  H.  Achilles . 

Wm.  Wei  liner . 

J.  W.  Groom e . 

Jackson  &  Co . 

J.  R.  G.  Heflin  . 

Water  Company . 

Joe  Mayer  &  Co . 

J.  C.  Parker . 

John  Orr . 

A.  J.  Zilker . 

Haigler  Bros . 

Incidental  cash  expenses  .  . 

J.  J.  Tobin . 

Frank  Hierman  &  Bro.  .  . 

J.  R.  Sheldon . 

Miss  Lizzie  Streshley  .  .  . 
Perkins  Inst,  for  the  Blind  . , 

G.  N.  Bigby . 

Geo.  Adams,  Jr . 

L.  &  L.  Clothing  Company  . 
Burt  Shoe  Company  .... 

Water  Company . 

Frank  Rainey . 

Salaries  of  officers,  et  al.  .  . 

Chas.  Shurr . 

Yardman,  et  al . 

Superintendent’s  salary  .  . 


.  Point  paper  and  blank  books  . 

.  Cutting  hair  for  pupils  .... 

.  Services . 

.  Corn  and  oats . 

.  Family  groceries . 

.  Rent  of  telephone . 

.  Bread  . 

.  Oats . 

.  Repairing  musical  instruments 

.  Visiting  pupils . 

.  Irish  potatoes . 

.  Boiler  compound  .  .  . 

.Tea . 

.  Bran,  butter,  etc . 

.  Butter  and  eggs . 

.  Fish  and  chickens  for  pupils  . 

.  Vegetables . 

.  Water  for  domestic  use  .... 

.  Groceries . 

.  Milk  and  butter . 

.  Family  groceries . 

.  Coal  for  fuel . 

.  Fresh  beef . 


Drugs,  etc.  . . 

Arches,  bolts,  etc . 

Freight  and  drayage  .  .  . . 

Point  typewriters  for  the  blind  .  . 

Raised-print  books  and  maps . 

Plastering  and  kalsomiming . 

Painting . . 

Clothing  for  pupils . 

Shoes  for  pupils . 

For  fire  protection . 

Balance  on  transportation  of  pupils  . 

Work  on  new  building . 

Services  rendered  in  June . 


18  15 

4  00 
15  00 
17  12 
20  25 

5  00 

7  65 
29  00 

4  25 
17  00 

8  20 
25  16 
12  00 

14  90 
35  92 
31  55 
44  95 
50  89 
57  90 
69  05 

226  11 
271  59 
41  30 
61  71 
12  46 

15  00 
17  93 

500  00 
253  51 
134  75 

92  45 
27  00 
24  25 
41  66 
33  30 

248  50 
4046  00 

93  55 
166  66 


Disbursements  for  July ,  i8g/. 

J.  R.  G.  Heflin . Vegetables 

Water  Company . Water  for  domestic  use 

S.  L.  Collins,  ‘f.  m.  c.”  ...  Sorghum  hay  and  fodder  . 

Telephone  Company . Rent  of  telephone 

S.  Babcock,  (Treasurer  i 


Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons 
E.  W.  Hollar  .... 

J.  H.  Adams . 

Karling  &  Westluud  .  ... _ 

Arthur  Mays  . Bran“aud 

Zimplenian  &  Brunett  ....  Ice 


Proceedings  of  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

.  Two  copies  “Art  and  Letters.” . 

Peaches  for  preserving . 

.  Houston  disinfectant . 

Blacksmithing . 


Board  Trustees . Services  .  * . 

'  '  o'  A . Ice  creauJ  in  june  for  school  (at  close) 

McKean,  Ellers  &  Co . Drygoods  .  . .  . 

r'k\?v,iAke'  “L111,  "  ,  •  Thirteen  hundred  ami  sixty  pounds  fodder 

G  Sch  rmer,  tNevv  York)  .  .  Balance  on  music 

J°h"  °"  •. . Provisions,  etc. .  . 

a  '  S’-  Humson . Shoeing  horses  ... 

Moore . Butter .  ;  ] 

r  t?  i  A . .  Drugs  and  stationery . 

LS£,n  $9? . Crockery  ware.  etc.  . .  ]  .  . 

J  on  &  Co . Chickeus,  cabbage,  etc . . 


S1G  55 
48  80 
15  10 

5  00 
11  00 

12  00 
12  00 

6  25 
13  60 

6  85 

7  GO 
15  00 
12  00 

5  13 
13  GO 
2G  GO 
5  35 
G  30 
G  50 

8  50 
20  20 

8  40 
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J.  W.  Groome 
Gas  Company 
G.  H.  Bennett 


Butter  and  eggs . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove . 

Hauling  dirt,  etc.,  from  around  new 
building. 


Incidental  cash  expenses  .  . 

Ralph  Steiner,  M.  D . 

Refrigerator  Meat  Market  . 

Nalle  &.  Co . 

Employes . 

J.  B.  Bradford . 

G.  H.  Bennett . 

N.  B.  Gossett . 

W.  J.  Sutor  . . 

Geo.  Adams,  et  ai . 

Felix  Davis . 

D.  L.  Saunders . 

G.  N.  Bigby . 

J.  W.  Bandy . 

R.  C.  Lambie . 

Joe  Denton . 

V.  J.  Moore . 

Walter  Tips . 

Water  Company . 

Matron,  cook,  and  laundress’ 

Walter  Tips . 

Chas.  Shurr . 

Superintendent’s  salary  .  . 


Three  visits  to  Willie  Jackson . 

Steak,  and  fish  for  school . 

Lumber  .  .  . . 

For  yard,  dining  room,  etc . 

Twenty-five  days  work  plumbing  .... 

Eight  days  work  laying  pipe . 

Work  on  partition  in  Chapel . 

.  Lumber  for  above  partitions . 

.  Painting  whole  house . 

.  Assisting  plumber . 

.  Repairing  blinds  . . 

.  Kalsomining  and  plastering  . . 

.  Carpenter  work  on  partition  wings  .  .  . 
.  Building  roofs  on  east  and  west  wings  .  . 

.  Fixing  walk  across  the  street . 

.  Digging  ditches  for  pipes . 

.  Steam  pipes,  etc . 

.  For  fire  protection . 

salaries . 

.  One  boiler  and  fixtures . 

.  Work  on  new  building . 


12  22 

11  65 
25  50 

86  44 
7  50 

21  46 

22  50 
77  50 
62  50 

12  00 
43  70 
80  45 

511  08 
21  00 
20  00 
48  75 
65  80 
718  00 
10  00 
11  25 
136  13 
41  66 
72  50 
418  00 
3955  05 
166  66 


Disbursements  for  August ,  1S91 


Incidental  cash  expenses . . 

Yardman,  et  al . For  services  rendered . 

Board  Trustees . For  services  rendered . 

D.  D.  Dunn .  Fea  •  •  •  •  . . 

Telephone  Company . Rent  of  telephone . 

F  A  Scott  . For  Austin  Statesman . 

T  'R.’ Sheldon  !  !  ! . Hauling  range  from  depot . 

F  O.  Heflin . Pasturing  one  horse  and  one  cow  .... 

A.  E.  Moore . Butter  . 

Zimpleman  &  Brunett  ....  Ice  for  July . 

W  P  Buttery . Cotton  seed . 

Wayland  &  Criser . Groceries . 

Jackson  &  Co . Vegetables  .  •  •  .  *  . . 

Gas  Company . Gas  for  stove  and  lights  .  .  . 

M.  Paggi . Repairing  and  painting  carnage  .... 

Haigler  Bros . Fresh  beef . 

John  Breniond  &  Co . Dry  goods . 

Wm.  Wei  liner . Oats,  bran,  etc . 

C.  F.  Millett . Lumber  .  .  •  •  • . 

George  Adams . Painting  material . 

John  Orr . Groceries  ....... 

Water  Company . Water  for  domestic  use  .  . 

JGeH  Johnson5  :  !  .'  !  .'  1  !  !  Whhig  chn'pd 'aid'  new '  building  with 

electric  lights. 

I  o  ■Rnass  . Cresting,  etc . * . •  *  ’ 

Georee  Adams  . . Painting  (not  included  m  contract)  .  . 

Chas^Sliurr . Work  estimate  on  new  building  for  Aug. 

Water  Company . For  fire  protection  . 

Officei  s  and  employes  .  .  .  .  For  services  rendered . 

Vnnflii7pn  &  Tilt  Co . One  bell  and  fixtures  •••••;■•■ 

J  H  Nitschke .  . '  .  .  .  .  .  Taking  up  and  laying  carpets  and  linoleum 

C.  A.  Dalicli . Linoleum,  etc . .•**■**'** 

Amount  drawn  for  the  transportation  of  indigent  pupils  to  school  .  ■ 
Superintendent’s  salary . 


$75  45 
55  50 
15  00 


46 

00 

25 

00 

25 

75 

50 

35 


10  45 

11  25 

19  05 

20  00 
21  36 

23  67 

24  15 
24  55 
24  75 

40  SO 

41  45 
1S4  05 
137  00 

60  00 
6  00 
1102  50 
41  66 
57  50 
175  9S 
77  92 
fill  59 
302  00 
166  66 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Statement  of  receipts,  disbursements  and  amount  of  work  done  during 
the  scholastic  year  beginning  September  1st,  1890,  and  ending  August 
31st,  1891.  Superintendent  in  account  with  workshop: 


Sept.  1,  1890— To  cash  on  hand . $287  08 

Aug.  31,  1891 — To  cash  sales . 1715  40 


Total . $2002  48 

Sept.  1,  1891 — Expenses  of  shop .  $1718  26 

Cash  to  balance .  .....  284  22 

Total .  $2002  48 

Brooms  on  hand  Sept.  1,  1890 — dozen .  84  6-12 

Brooms  made  from  Sept.  1,  1890,  to  Sept.  1,  1891 — dozen  ....  639  2-12 

Total .  723  8-12 

Brooms  sold  from  Sept.  1,  1890,  to  Sept.  1,  1S91 — dozen  ....  708 

Brooms  consumed  by  the  Institution — dozen .  12  5-12 

Brooms  on  hand  Sept.  1,  1891— dozen .  3  3-12 


Total .  723  8-12 

Number  of  hearth  brooms  made  from'Sept.  1,  1890,  to  Sept.  1,  1891 . 107 

Number  of  mattresses  made  from  Sept.  1,  1890.  to  Sept.  1,  1891 . 73 

Number  of  chairs  seated  from  Sept.  1,  1890,  to  Sept,  1,  1891 . 56 

Number  of  ceiling  brooms  made  from  Sept.  1,  1890,  to  Sept.  1,  1891 . 41 

Number  of  pillows  made  from  Sept.  1,  1890,  to  Sept.  1,  1891 . 37 

Number  of  brushes  made  from  Sept.  1,  1890,  to  Sept.  1,  1891 .  21 


Very  respectfully, 

FRANK  RAINEY, 

Superintendent. 


LAWS  IN  RELATION  to  THE  INSTITUTION. 

An  Act  to  establish  an  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Section  1 .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
That  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  ap¬ 
propriated  and  set  apart  for  the  establishment  of  an  Institution  Jor  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  of  Texas,  which  shall  be  located  at  the  city 
of  Austin. 

Sec.  2.  A  board  of  five  trustees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  administer  the  funds  of  said  Institu¬ 
tion  and  provide  for  its  going  into  operation  as  soon  as  practicable,  bv 
renting  a  suitable  building  and  appointing  such  Superintendent  and 
other  cfficers  as  may  be  icquired  for  the  successful  management  of 
said  Institution. 

Sec.  .3.  The  said  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  on 
the  order  of  said  trustees,  approved  and  countersigned  by  the  Gov- 
ern°T  out  °f  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
as  the  actual  current  expenses  of  maintaining  the  Institution  shall 
accrue:  Provided ,  that  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be 
expended  in  any  one  year. 

i  CV^ii  ®a,'c'  lrustees  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  required  to 
make  lull  and  accuiate  annual  reports  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
shewing  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Institution,  with  a  full 
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exhibit  of  all  expenditures,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor 
to  lay  the  same  before  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  date  of  passage. 
Approved  August  16,  1856. 


An  Act  making  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  a  permanent  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  Institution  established  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  of 
the  State  of  Texas. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas , 
That  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  any  unappropriated  money  in  the  treasury,  for  the  purchase  and 
improvement  of  a  site  for  the  permanent  location  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  sum  of  twelve  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars 
shall  be  paid  on  the  order  of  the  trustees,  approved  and  countersigned 
by  the  Governor,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  ap¬ 
propriated,  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  made  the  herein  authorized  pur- 

SEC.  3.  That  the  trustees  of  said  Institution  for  the  Blind  shall  be 
required,  first,  to  examine  carefully  the  tracts  or  lots  of  land  belonging 
to  the  State  in  and  around  Austin,  and  if  they  can  procure  a  suitable 
situation  thereon  for  the  permanent  location  of  said  Institution ,  they  are 
hereby  required  to  do  so.  But  if  the  interests  of  the  State  and  Insti¬ 
tution  can,  in  their  judgment,  be  better  promoted  by  the  purchase  of 
any  other  than  the  property  of  the  State,  then  they  are  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  make  such  purchase.  ,  . 

Sec.  4.  That  said  trustees,  after  having  made  a  selection  lor  the 
permanent  location  of  the  beind  school,  as  directed  by  this  act,  may 
contract  for  such  improvements  thereon  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
present  comfort  and  necessities  of  said  Institution ,  and  that  they  may 
use  any  overplus  of  the  appropriation  made  by  this  act,  that  may  re¬ 
main  after  purchasing  a  site  for  the  said  school,  for  that  purpose. 
Provided ,  That  no  improvement  shall  be  made  upon  any  property  so 
purchased  until  said  purchase  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Legislature. 

SEC.  5.  That  said  trustees  shall  be  and  are  hereby  required  to  report 
to  the  Governor,  so  soon  as  they  shall  make  said  purchase;  shall  make 
a  full  and  fair  exhibit  of  said  purchase  and  expenditures,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  lay  the  same  before  the  Legislature  at 


its  next  session. 

Sec  6  That  should  the  trustees  select  a  location  upon  property 
belonging  to  the  State,  as  directed  under  the  provisions  of  the  first  part 
of  the  third  section  of  this  act,  they  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Governor,  Comptroller  and  Secretary  of  State,  expend  the  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  suitable  buildings  for  said  Institution. 

Sec.  7.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 


its  passage. 

Approved  February  11,  1858. 
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EXPLANATORY. 


To  the  superintendents  and  instructors  of  other  schools  for  the  blind, 
must  apologize  for  the  large  appendix  to  this  report.  It  is  mostly  a 
mpiiation  from  past  reports,  and  intended  for  Texas  readers  who  desire 
3  information  it  contains.  An  annual  report  never  contains  such  in- 
•mation  as  the  people  at  large  desire.  To  meet  this  demand  I  have 
xed  this  .rather  extensive  appendix.  One  part  of  that  appendix,  how- 
3r.  contains  a  repetition  of  my  remarks  of  1890,  concerning  the  method 
reading  used  by  our  pupils,  and  I  again  call  attention  to  those  remarks, 
illustrations.  For  want  of  special  funds,  I  could  not  make  an  extra 
ort  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  appendix. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


TRUSTEES  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 


OF  THE 


TEXAS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


SITUATED  AT 


AUSTIN,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  TEXAS, 

U.  S.  A. 


AUSTIN,  NOVEMBER  1,  1892. 


AUSTIN: 

BEN  C.  JONES  &  CO.,  STATE  PRINTERS. 
1892. 


Trustees. 

S.  K.  Mobley,  President. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Tobin,  J.  B.  Dayies. 

Z.  T.  Fdlmore,  (Vacancy.) 


Superintendent. 
Frank  Rainey,  M.  D. 


Principal  Teacher  in  Literary  Department. 

W.  R.  Leonard. 


Assistant  Teachers  in  Literary  Department. 

Miss  Jennie  Latham,  Miss  Rosa  Penick, 

Miss  Lizzie  Stresiily,  Miss  Mary  E.  L.  Taff, 

Mr.  W.  A.  Harper. 


Teachers  of  Music. 

Prof.  Georoe  Herzog,  Mrs.  Alice  Lane, 

Prof.  H.  A.  Klotz,  Miss  Lulie  Lane, 

Prof.  Edmond  Ludwig. 


Teacher  in  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Leah  Boulware. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Korn, 


Teachers  of  Trades. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Mitchell, 


Household. 

F.  O.  IIefi.in . Steward  and  Bookkeeper. 

Mrs.  E.  Chamberlain  , . Matron. 

Miss  Sallie  Peery . Assistant  Matron. 

Miss  Fannie  Palm . Teacher  of  Sewing. 


REPORT  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Austin,  Texas,  November  1,  1892. 

To  Hon.  Jas.  S.  Hogg,  Governor : 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  this  Institution  is  herewith  deliv¬ 
ered  to  you.  It  contains  about  all  that  need  be  said  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  school. 

The  Trustees  have,  since  their  appointment  and  qualification,  attended 
in  person  the  monthly  meetings  at  the  Institution,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  made  inspections  of  such  matters  as  suggest  themselves  to  us.  We 
regard  the  present  method  of  management  by  the  officers  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  as  eminently  satisfactory  as  to  instruction  and  discipline. 

The  standard  of  scholarship  is  being  gradually  advanced  as  circum¬ 
stances  allow.  Every  modern  facility  known  to  similar  institutions  has 
been  taken  advantage  of,  and  new  features  still  will  be  introduced  where- 
ever  it  is  found  practicable. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  has  been  approved  as  to  the  appro¬ 
priations  asked  for,  after  satisfying  ourselves  as  to  their  necessity,  and 
we  call  special  attention  to  these  as  demanding  the  attention  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  Superintendent’s  report  contains  everything  in  detail  so 
fully ,  that  it  is  useless  to  call  your  attention  to  it  further  than  to  request 
its  careful  perusal. 


S.  K.  MORLEY, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Austin,  Texas,  November  1,  1892. 
His  Excellency  James  S.  Hogg,  Governor  of  Texas  : 

Dear  Sir — In  obedience  to  the  law  I  make  .the  following  report  of  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
The  scholastic  year  of  our  public  schools  begins  September  each  year  and 
ends  August  31  the  next  year.  Our  State  fiscal  year  begins  and  ends 
in  the  same  period  of  time,  hence,  although  the  law  says  that,  the  head  of 
every  department  must  make  a  report  November  1  every  year,  this  Insti¬ 
tution  adopts  the  custom  of  reporting  the  domestic  and  fiscal  affairs  of 
this  Institution  of  the  preceding  legal  fiscal  and  scholastic  year.  This 
school  opens  in  September,  and  closes  its  session  in  June,  and  repairs, 
cleaning  up,  etc.,  go  on  until  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year,  August  31, 
during  vacation.  During  that  period,  every  year,  a  certain  number  of 
blind  persons  enter  this  school,  and  their  names  are  enrolled  as  they  come, 
and  the  roll  is  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  session.  At  the  beginning 
of  every  session,  in  September,  a  new  roll  is  opened  for  names,  and  the 
names  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  previous  session,  who  return,  are  enrolled 
with  the  names  of  all  new  comers.  This  course  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the 
number  in  actual  attendance  within  a  given  period  of  time.  During  the 
scholastic  year  which  began  September  1,  1891,  and  ended  August  31, 
1892,  173  persons  were  admitted,  and  their  names  were  enrolled.  Of 
this  number  there  were  91  males  and  80  females.  For  various  reasons 
quite  a  number  of  these  did  not  return  this  Fall.  Seven  graduated, 
four  finished  the  shop  trades,  three  from  improved  sight,  three  from  ill- 
health,  five  mentally  incompetent,  one  expelled,  four  advised  to  remain 
at  home  one  session,  two  because  of  family  affliction,  two  to  engage  in 
teaching  music,  one  died  from  paralysis,  one  married,  and  two  from 
causes  unknown,  total  35,  leaving  138  of  the  number  (173)  enrolled  to 
return  this  Fall.  Now,  if  we  are  to  reach  the  number  of  last  session, 
and  also  to  have  an  increase,  we  must  admit  over  35  new  blind  persons 
before  this  session  closes.  This  deficiency  is  hard  to  make  up,  for  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  induce  parents  to  send  their  blind  children  away 
from  home.  I  he  graduates  were:  Miss  Beatrice  McCasland  of  Harris 
county,  Miss  Kate  Herrington  of  Angelina  county,  Miss  Carrie  Little  of 
Greer  county,  Miss  Estelle  McHenry  of  Houston  county,  Mr.  Oscar 
Raines  of  Denton  county,  Mr.  Phillip  Cansey  of  Jasper  county,  and  Mr. 
I.  1.  Dolnnen  of  Travis  county.  All  of  these  graduates  finished  the 
school  studies,  which  are  as  follows:  Orthography,  reading  in  line  letter 
.uul  New  7  ork  point,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  ancient 
and  modern  history,  physical  geography,  etymology,  natural  philosophy, 
physiology,  algebra,  geometry.  Those  that  finished  the  trades  and  went 
out  to  set  up  in  business  were:  Mr.  Charles  White,  Mr.  Charles  Hickey, 
Air.  Joseph  Krebbs,  and  Mr.  John  Moyer.  All  of  these  persons  who 
have  finished,  either  in  the  school  or  in  the  trades,  will  succeed  in  making 
themselves  useful  members  of  society. 
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THE  SCHOOL. 

The  school  work  was  exceptionally  good,  and  the  result  was  gratifying 
indeed.  Co-education  of  the  sexes  has  gradually  been  dropped.  It  has 
never  worked  well  in  this  school,  and  after  a  fair  trial  with  the  sexes  in 
separate  classes,  the  result  is  unfavorable  to  the  ideal  system  of  senti¬ 
mental  teachers.  Co-education,  especially  in  boarding  schools,  has  hardly 
one  redeeming  feature;  but  there  are  a  host  of  serious  objections.  Many 
of  the  older  and  well  regulated  schools  of  this  kind  have  long  ago  dis¬ 
carded  this  system,  believing  it  to  be  detrimental  to  good  discipline,  and 
the  general  good  of  the  pupils.  It  is  natural  for  the  students  to  like  the 
system,  for  the  fun  there  is  in  it,  and  because  they  bear  no  responsibility, 
either  to  the  parents  or  to  the  public;  but  the  authorities  of  a  school  can 
see  no  fun  in  its  results,  and  must  be  held  responsible  for  all  troubles 
which  arise. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  corps  of  literary  teachers. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  broom  making  the  number  of  hoys  engaged  was .  25- 

In  mattress  making . 

in  chair  caning . 10l 

In  piano  tuning  the  number  of  boys  instructed  was . 

In  sewing  the  number  of  girls  instructed  was .  - 

In  crochet  work  the  number  of  girls  instructed  was .  -1 

In  the  sewing  room  good  work  was  done,  and  the  number  of  articles 
made  show  the  result: 

Number  of  dresses  made  of  material  furnished  by  parents .  ?' 

Girls'  garments,  material  partly  by  State  and. partly  by  parents .  0j™ 

Towels  hemmed .  220 

Napkins  hemmed .  "^0 

Sheets  hemmed .  m 

Pillow  cases  made . 

Table  cloths  hemmed . 

Pairs  boys"  drawers . 

The  officers  of  the  household  remain  as  listed  the  previous  year. 
This  past  summer,  the  Steward,  Mr.  C.  E.  Jones,  resigned  to  let  Mr.  f. 
()  Ilellin  return  to  his  place,  his  health  having  been  restored.  Mrs. 
Vienna  Dare  also  resigned,  feeling  that  the  work  was  becoming  too 
heavy  for  her:  Miss  Sadie  Peery  takes  her  place. 


The  number  of  pupils  engaged  in  the  study  of  music  is  as  follows: 
Number  for  piano,  42;  number  for  cabinet  organ,  5;  pipe  organ,  ; 
violin,  14;  violincello,  1;  bass  violin.  1;  clarionet,  2;  trombone,  1 ;  cor¬ 
net,  3;  drum,  I;  llnte,  2;  viola,  1;  single  vocal  lessons,  8;  class  singing, 

nearly  the  whole  school.  ,  ,  ,  , 

As' the  sphere  of  music  in  this  institution  needs  to  be  enlarged,  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  the  list  of  teachers.  To  .earn  a  living,  main 
of  our  pupils,  if  thoroughly  taught,  can  resort  to  music. 

The  experiment  has  been  given  a  fair  trial  111  all  of  the  States,  and  11  is 
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no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  about  the  usefulness  of  music  as  a  means  of 
making  a  living,  provided  we  give  them  good,  careful  training.  Then,  it 
follows  naturally,  that,  we  must  have  skillful,  well  paid  teachers  to  instruct 
the  blind.  If  the  boys  or  girls  have  talent  for  the  piano,  we  should 
give  them  good  pianos,  and  a  good  performer  who  is  competent  to  teach 
music  as  a  science.  If  they  have  good  voices  we  should  give  them  teach¬ 
ers  learned  in  vocal  science,  and  who  can  sing  well.  If  any  of  them  can 
do  well  with  the  pipe  organ  let  us  give  them  teachers  who  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  that  line  of  music.  If  we  can  avoid  it,  we  do  wrong  when  we 
employ  inferior  teachers  of  music,  for  they  give  blind  children  a  bad 
start,  and  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  undo  the  mischief.  When  we  put  a 
child  in  the  hands  of  a  music  teacher  it  is  encourged  with  the  idea  that 
if  it  study  hard  it  may  teach,  and  when  it  leaves  school  become  self- 
supporting,  but  then,  if  we  deliberately  employ  a  teacher  who  has  only 
a  limited  knowledge  of  music  to  prepare  the  unfortunate  child  for  the 
field  of  competition  with  seeing  teachers,  we  make  a  grave  and  inex¬ 
cusable  mistake,  unless  we  are  not  able  to  pay  good  salaries.  This  must 
be  avoided  by  asking  the  Legislature  for  a  liberal  appropriation  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  music  department. 

This  institution  has  concluded  to  adopt  the  Braille  notation  of  music. 
■Classes  have  been  formed,  and  the  New  York  point  musical  notation  will 
no  longer  be  used.  The  plea  for  harmony  on  the  subject  of  a  uniform 
system  of  tangible  music  for  all  of  the  schools  throughout  America 
and  Europe  has  not  been  heeded,  and  now  it  seems  that  each  school  is 
left  free  to  pursue  that  system  which  its  teachers  think  is  the  best  adapted 
to  the  wants' of  the  blind.  At  the  last  convention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind  the  Braille  and  the  New  York  point 
systems  of  musical  notation  were  again  thoroughly  discussed,  and  by  a 
majority  of  one  the  latter  system  was  the  favorite.  If  this  institution 
had  Been  represented  the  vote  would  have  been  a  tie.  So  far  as  we  are 
informed  this  is  a  larger  vote  than  the  Braille  has  ever  had  in  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind,  and  indicates 
that,  it  has  gained  ground  considerably  in  the  last  few  years,  and  that 
it  may  eventually  be  in  the  ascendancy.  At  any  rate  itshows  very 
plainly  that,  we  are  hopelessly  divided,  and  that  the  New  York  point 
musical  notation  has  given  but  partial  satisfaction,  and  consequently 
does  not  possess  such  decidedly  superior  merits  over  the  Braille  as  to 
cause  our  best  musical  instructors  to  adopt  it.  A  .system  of  music,  of 
reading,  or  of.  writing  for  the  blind,  which  has  been  in  general  use  for  a 
long  time,  should  never  be  put  aside  for  any  new  system,  unless  the  new 
system  is  so  marked  an  improvement  over  the  old  that  it  can  secure  the 
■commendation  of  all  or  nearly  all  of  our  instructors.  The  ablest  educators 
of  the  blind  in  England  and  Europe  have  examined  the  New  York  musical 
notation,  and  decided  that  it  has  no  advantage  over  the  Braille;  and 
we  now  find,  by  the  vote  previously  mentioned,  that  about  one-lialf  of 
le  American  schools  for  the  blind  are  adopting  the  latter.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  other  schools  will  fall  into  line,  and  then  the  blind  may  feel 
hankful  that  they  will  be  blessed  practically  with  only  one  system  of 
musical  notation.  ‘  J 

The  American  Association  during  its  sitting  at  Brandtford,  Ontario, 
made  an  egregious  blunder  and  acted  very  unfairly  when  it  decided  to 
•  evote  all  of  the  congressional  fund  to  the  printing  of  embossed  books 
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for  the  blind  in  New  York  point.  When  the  effort  was  first  made  to 
have  fifty  per  cent  of  that  fund  used  for  printing  books  in  New  York 
point,  instead  of  continuing  to  print  one  hundred  per  cent  in  line  letter, 
as  had  been  the  custom,  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  needed  no  interpre¬ 
ter.  Then  followed  the  idea  that  all  text  books  for  the  blind  must  be 
printed  in  New  York  point;  then  came  the  consummation  (at  Brandtford) 
of  the  original  conception  and  intention — the  New  York  point  must  have 
one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  fund,  the  fund  set  apart  for  all_  of  the 
schools,  and  line  letter  must  be  blotted  out  of  existence.  There  are  no 
solid  reasons  for  the  last  act.  One  of  the  reasons  alleged  is  that,  as  the 
music  for  the  blind  must  be  written  in  point  characters  of  some 'kind, 
and  that  point  characters  must  be  used  for  writing,  why  not  have  read¬ 
ing  also  in  point.  This  is  their  strongest  argument,  but  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  warrant  the  abolition  of  the  old  reliable  line  letter. 

Seeing  persons  use  three  different  characters:  Roman  letter  (line  let¬ 
ter)  for  reading;  script  for  writing,  and  the  staff  system  of  music;  all 
three  radically  different  in  form  and  arrangement.  Instructors  for  the 
blind  began  devising  plans  to  facilitate  the  education  of  the  blind  upon 
the  broad  idea  that  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  untypify  the  blind  — 
not  classify  them  —  by  teaching  them  by  methods  as  nearly  like  those 
used  by  seeing  persons  as  possible.  As  it  was  found  impossible  for  them 
to  construct  a  system  of  writing,  for  general  use,  like  the  script  charac¬ 
ter,  a  point  system  was  properly  adopted.  The  same  difficulty  was  met 
with  in  music  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  printing  in  the  staff  system 
proved  to  be  too  cumbersome;  but  in  reading  they  fully  accomplished 
all  they  desired  by  printing  line  letter,  which  character,  in  form  and  ar¬ 
rangement,  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  print  used  by  seeing  persons.  With 
line  letter  and  point,  the  blind  have  only  two  characters  to  use  and  keep 
in  mind,  but  seeing  persons  use  three. 

For  literary  work,  after  so  long  use,  the  line  letter  more  nearly  approx¬ 
imates  universality  than  either  improved  Braille  or  New  I  ork  point. 
The  first  has  been  but  recently  adopted,  and  by  only  one-half  of  the 
American  schools;  and  the  second,  although  older  in  use.  is  used  by  only 
the  other  Half ;  but  line  letter  is  known  and  has  been  used  in  every 
language  where  Roman  letter  is  used  in  ordinary  print.  So  many  choice 
books  have  been  printed  in  this  letter,  and  so  many  thousands  of  the  blind 
are  familiar  with  it,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  desire  for  its  abolition  is  mere 
caprice.  To  abolish  a  character  so  familiar  to  the  sight  of  every  seeing 
person,  as  well  as  to  the  touch  of  every  blind  person,  seems  like  utter  in¬ 
difference  to  the  best  interests  of  the  latter.  If  the  latter  can  read  it  as 
well  as  or  even  better  than  point,  as  is  the  case  in  this  school;  and  if  for 
long  reading  it  is  less  fatiguing  to  the  finger;  and  if  their  parents  or 
friends  can  aid  them  in  reading  it  when  necessary;  and  if  the  delicacy  of 
touch  is  less  affected  by  its  use;  and  if  the  cost  of  printing  and  the  size 
of  the  books  are  not  greater  than  point,  then  what  do  the  advocates  of 
abolition  mean  by  attempting  to  uproot  this  system  of  reading? 

We  can  find  no  lawful  excuse  for  such  an  arbitrary  act  as  w.is  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Trustees.  They  have  broken  down  line  letter,  and 
given  us  a  very  poor  substitute  indeed.  Bickerings,  jealousies,  am¬ 
bition,  rivalry,  religion,  and  a  diabolic  concatenation  of  causes  and 
effects  seem  to  have  entered  into  our  inner  temple,  and  as  elements  of 
discord  hold  by  the  very  horns  of  our  altars,  and  sway  our  best  counsel 
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for  perverse  purposes.  What  right  had  those  Trustees,  even  under  the 
American  idea  that  majorities  should  rule,  to  shoulder  the  responsibility 
of  so  great  an  undertaking,  so  radical  a  revolution  of  methods  in  our 
schools,  as  the  seizing  upon  and  diverting  the  funds  intended  for  the 
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benefit,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  a  limited  number  of  others, 
upon  a  bare  majority  of  one  ?  Great  revolutions  in  the  tangible  facil¬ 
ities  or  means  for  educating  the  blind  should  not  be  undertaken  unless 
a  large  majority  should  examine  and  advise  it,  after  finding  that,  the 
improvements  were  so  marked  as  to  be  undisputed  by  even  a  respectable 
minority.  In  this  school  we  give  the  pupils  the  advantage  of  reading 
both  line  letter  and  point,  and  when  they  finish  they  have  either  or  both 
to  choose  from.  For  long  study  or  reading,  the  line  letter  is  always  pre¬ 
ferred,  for  it  does  not  fatigue  or  irritate  the  linger.  We  will  now  make 
our  pupils  acquainted  with  the  improved  Braille,  for  literary  purposes, 
that  they  may  know  both  methods.  This  will  be  done  merely  to  give 
our  pupils  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  work  being 
done  for  them  everywhere,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  education 
from  being  narrowed  to  provincialism.  In  the  German  Empire  a  Bavar¬ 
ian  is  not  understood  in  upper  Prussia:  he  is  a  foreigner  although  a  Ger¬ 
man.  So  in  our  Republic,  if  a  blind  person  in  Texas  write  to  a  blind 
person  in  Massachusetts,  lie  writes  in  New  York  point,  therefore,  “  writes 
Greek  to  the  person  in  Massachusetts.  If  the  lirst  sends  a  piece  of 
music  to  the  latter,  written  in  New  York  point,  the  hieroglyphics  in¬ 
scribed  upon  the  sarcophagus  of  Ramses  II  would  be  as  easily  deciphered 
by  the  Massachusetts  man;  lienee  we  have  fallen  into  provincialism  in  the 
making  up  of  our  tangible  methods  and  appliances  for  the  education  of 
the  blind.  If  a  pupil  change  his  State  residence  he  must  learn  a  new 
language  for  reading,  writing,  and  music.  When  two  blind  persons  meet, 
one  from  a  Braille  school,  and  the  other  from  a  New  York  point  school, 
if  they  were  mutes  they  could  never  communicate  with  each  other.  If 
the  first  hand  a  book  to  his  new  friend  to  read,  he  either  insults  or  greatly 
amuses  him  by  offering  him  a  foreign  character  to  decipher.  AVe  have 
three  different  characters  to  be  used  in  reading  by  the  blind:  the  Roman 
letter  (combined  type),  Braille  point,  and  New  'York  point.  The  first 
can  be  read  by  all  the  people  in  America.  Neither  of  the  two  points  can 
he  lead  except  by  a  limited  number  of  blind  persons,  and  this  limited 
number  is  divided  between  the  two. 

The  United  States  government,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  really  has  no 
right  to  appropriate  public  money  for  the  education  of  the  people;  but 
nevertheless,  congress  did  appropriate  *250,000,  the  interest  of  which, 
a  jout  *10,000  per  year,  was  used  for  the  printing  of  books  for  the 
i  ind-  all  of  the  blind.  At  the  time  this  act  was  passed,  at  least  three- 
jOuiths  of  the  schools  used  line  letter.  So  we  are  informed,  since  that 
time  a  change  of  opinion  has  occurred  as  to  its  comparative  usefulness; 
and  that  change  of  opinion,  if  unanimous,  or  nearly  so,  in  any  one  direc- 
lon,  would  lead  us  to  consider  the  propriety  of  its  abolition.  But  the 
change  of  opinion  ushers  into  consideration  two  other  characters,  and  we 
are  presented  with  the  painful  spectacle  of  these  two  contending  for  the 
supremacy,  as  to  which  shall  be  the  substitute  for  the  line  letter.  As 
the  factions  are  nearly  evenly  divided,  what  are  we  to  do  when  one  fac- 

Tr"’i  layn®  -°  f  •'  se'zec*  ul)0n  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Bund,  closes  its  portals 
2— B.  Asy. 


and  grimly  defies  their  foes,  using  the  public 
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fund  to  print  for  one-half  of  the  blind  of  this  country?  This  war  be¬ 
tween  the  two  point  factions  will  continue;  but  those  of  the  New  York 
point  faction  hold  possession  of  the  printing  fund  and  press,  and  pos¬ 
session,  we  know,  is  generally  equivalent  to  nine  points  in  law.  We 
have  about  reached  the  conclusion  that,  as  these  troubles  will  never«ease, 
the  best  tiling  for  us  to  do  is  to  advise  each  State  to  print  and  care  for 
its  own  blind,  and  have  a  pro  rata  division  of  the  congressional  fund. 
Then  for  harmony’s  sake,  let  us  drop  the  two  point  systems  for  reading 
and  study,  and  return  to  line  letter,  which  is  equal  in  practical  merit, 
if  not  superior,  to  either  of  the  point  systems.  • 

v  serious  question  confronts  educators  of  the  blind  in  every  school  estab¬ 
lished  for  their  benefit.  The  boys  are  taught  broom  and  mattress  making, 
chair  seating  and  several  other  trades,  but  when  they  leave  the  institu¬ 
tion  neither  their  relatives  nor  their  friends  are  able  to  furnish  a  shop  and 
suitable  materials  to  keep  the  boys  at  work.  What,  then,  shall  be  done? 
The  boys  know  how  to  work,  but  can  get  none  to  do.  Pennsylvania 
solved  the  difficulty,  partially,  long  ago  by  establishing  a  “  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men.”  It  means  that  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
such  goods  as  the  blind  can  make  was  established,  so  that  the  class  of 
boys  previously  mentioned  could  go  from  the  school  to  a  factory  and  get 
regular  work  and  regular  wages,  just  as  seeing  persons  do  m  ordinary 
factories.  The  young  man  may  adopt  the  home  feature  by  boarding 
in  the  factory  and  having  his  board  deducted  from  his  wages  Some  ob¬ 
ject  to  this  plan,  but  the  objectors  have  failed  to  offer  anything  bettei. 
It  will  keep  many  a  blind  youth  or  man  from  wandering  around  seeking- 
employment,  imposing  upon  friends,  or  begging.  The  young  man  would 
be  entirely  free  to  come  and  go  as  he  pleased,  and  could  boaid  outside 
if  he  choose  to  do  so.  The  industrious  blind,  and  those  who  are  stimu¬ 
lated  by  pride  of  character  would  generally  prefer  to  remain  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  where  home  intluences  could  be  thrown  around  them,  and  they 
would  be  less  subject  to  temptation,  and  as  a  consequence  be  enabled  to 
live  more  regularly  and  lay  up  something  for  the  future,  and  become 
independent.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Legislature,  which  mil  meet  n 
January,  will  concur  in  this  opinion,  and  appropriate  132,500  as  a  be 
o-iuning ,  to  establish  a  working  home  for  indigent  blind  persons.  Many 
of  the  girls  also  could  be  benefited  by  this  establishment. 

As  the  main  building,  of  this  institution,  was  put  up  by  sections,  and 
at  different  periods,  some  sections,  being  older  than  others  need  repairs 
nearly  every  year.  The  galleries  are  quite  old,  and  many  of  them  when 
first  put  up  had  no  roofs.  They  are  now  becoming  somewliat  unsafe, 
and  the  Legislature  should  provide  for  new  iron  galleries  a  ji  ound  the 
old  buildings  and  around  the  new  buildings  which  are  across  1 .lie  sUeet 
Unfortunately,  this  institution  has  only  two  blocks  of  ground,  and  th< 
children  have  no  playgrounds  of  any  consequence,  hence  tftgr  must  i J 
sort  to  long  piazzas  and  galleries  where  they  can  take  exeicis  ■ 
buildings  across  the  street  have  no  galleries,  and  the  poor  ^ 

galleries  of  the  old  building,  and  they  make  a  strong  plea  foi  some  place 
to  exercise  in  bad  weather. 

There  should  be  one  large  cistern  for  the  now  buildings  acioss  the 

StThe  two  original  wings  to  central  part  of  the  old  main  building  sliouki 
be  enlarged  to  give  more  space  for  school  rooms,  for  kuidergaiten  woik. 
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and  for  one  large  exercise  hall,  the  present  hall  being  now  entirely  too 
small. 

The  boiler  house  should  be  enlarged  for  laundry  purposes,  and  more 
space  for  engines,  electric  dynamo,  etc. 

The  water  closets  are  all  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  should  be 
re-arranged,  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  may  not  be  endangered. 

Estimates,  plans  and  drawings  for  all  of  these  improvements  will  be 
made  and  then  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 


AC  K  NOW  L  E  DG  EM  E  NTS . 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  several  ministers  who  have  preached  for  our 
pupils  in  this  institution  during  the  session.  Those  who  attended  regu¬ 
larly,  except  when  kept  away  by  sickness  or  absence,  were:  Doctors 
Smoot,  Wright,  Garrett,  Chapel  and  Briggs.  Thanks  are  due  also  to  Mr. 
Howard  Long,  the  generous  manager  of  Miliett’s  opera  house  for  invita¬ 
tions  to  our  pupils  to  attend  performances  of  various  kinds. 


Expenditures  for  the  Year  Beginning  September  1,  1891,  and 
Ending  August  31,  1892. 

September ,  1891. 


Superintendent's  salary .  $  1H(>  06 

Teachers  of  school,  music  and  shop .  481  36 

Officers  and  employes .  389  82 

Oculist . .  75  00 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  92  34 

Board  Trustees .  15  00 

Stationery,  book  binding,  etc .  18  00 

( .’rockery  ware,  etc . -. .  87  82 

Groceries  and  provisions .  1.003  80 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk .  59  52 

Vegetables .  4  70 

Telephone  rent .  5  00 

Gaslight .  0  10 

Cement .  7  50 

Hauling  trunks  from  depot .  10  00 

Fresh  beef  and  fish .  81  01 

Ice  for  two  months .  13  05 

Drugs,  etc .  28  35 

Bran,  hay.  corn  and  oats .  105  01 

Dry  goods,  etc .  45  02 

Putting  up  range,  plumbing,  etc .  74  35 

Musical  supplies . 50  07 

Water  for  domestic  purposes .  55  52 

Hardware,  etc . 30  02 

Large  range  for  kitchen . .  615  50 

School  desks  and  seats . ’  4x0  20 

Bed  spreads  and  blankets .  249  28 

Putting  up  new  boiler . 185  00 

Taking  down  and  rebuilding  pipe  organ .  115  00 

blothing  for  pupils .  75  77 

Water  for  fire  protection .  41  00 

Balance  on  new  buildings . 2.744  85 

Part  payment  on  new  pianos . I!!!."!".".!!!!.*!!!*. 900  00 


88,320  98 
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October ,  1891. 

Superintendent's  salary . 

Oculist’s  salary . 

Board  Trustees'  salary . 

Teachers  of  school,  music  and  shop . 

O Ulcers  and  employes . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk . 

Cutting  pupils'  hair . 

Repairs  and  tuning  pipe  organ . 

Rent  of  telephone . 

Books  for  library . 

Making  clothing  for  boys . 

Kindegarten  material . 

Gas  light . 

Electric  wire  and  labor . 

Vegetables . 

Bibles,  point  paper,  etc . 

Drugs,  etc . 

One  delivery  wagon . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes  . . . 

Smoke  stack  for  boilers,  plumbing,  etc . 

Radiators  for  new  building . 

Repairs  on  dynamo . 

Coal  for  fuel . 

Fresh  beef . 

Hay.  oats,  bran,  etc . 

Brick  work  in  boiler  house . 

Sweet  potatoes . 

Repairing  harness,  etc . 

Repairing  writing  tablets,  etc . 

Clothing  and  shoes  for  pupils . 

Painting  and  putting  in  window  glass . 

Water  for  lire  protection . 

Freight  on  school  desks,  etc . 


16G  06 
75  00 
15  00 
904  43 
813  88 
125  69 
235  90 
141  75 

9  20 
25  00 

5  00 

6  00 


9  12 
18  05 
20  00 
20  65 
40  85 
69  58 
98  50 

113  02 
120  02 
312  80 
7  35 
1.154  70 
100  60 
04  07 

10  00 

14  50 

5  SO 

6  00 
153  89 

15  25 
41  06 
89  00 


85.101  87 


November,  1891, 

Superintendent's  salary . 

Oculist's  salary . . 

Teachers'  salaries . . 

Officers'  and  employes’  salaries . 

Trustees'  salaries . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Trimming  shrubbery . 

Catting  out  pants  for  boys . 

Rent  of  telephone . 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Hardware  and  blacksmithing . 

Turkeys . 

Music  and  instruments . 

( 'rockery  ware,  etc . 

(  Tochct'material . 

I  )rv  good . . ^ 

Sweet  potatoes . 

(Jutting  pupils'  hair . 

Hay.  oats  and  bran . 

Toilet  paper  and  point  paper .  *  *  ’ ' 

Vegetables . .  ’ 

Gas  light . 


$100  00 
75  00 
918  43 
070  38 
15  oo 
109  95 
4  00 

4  75 

5  00 
148  31 
525  01 

19  51 
0  75 
51  17 
40  00 
!)  30 

9  5u 

10  44 
12  00 
12  20 
37  58 

19  55 
22  50 

20  80 
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Carpenter's  repairs .  $30  00 

Drugs,  glasses,  etc .  37  92 

Books  for  library .  *11  80 

Basin  cocks,  etc .  42  12 

Slates  for  the  blind .  54  75 

Water  for  domestic  use .  113  02 

Brick  for  new  walks .  191  70 

Fresh  beef .  257  00 

Shoes  for  pupils .  32  40 

Water  for  fire  protection .  41  (Hi 


93,768  7(5 

December,  1891. 

Superintendent's  salary .  $166  66 

Oculist's  salary .  75  00 

Teachers'  salaries .  924  43 

Officers*  and  employes"  salaries .  666  83 

Trustees'  salaries .  15  00 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  131  47 

Fresh  fish .  33  97 

Rent  of  telephone .  5  00 

Subscription  to  Daily  Statesman .  5  00 

Books  for  library . 49  10 

Cutting  pupils’ hair .  6  40 

Sweet  potatoes  and  vegetables  .  47  00 

Hardware,  etc .  16  05 

Crockery  ware .  32  35 

Cotton  seed,  hay,  oats  and  bran .  60  82 

Carpenters’  labor .  43  75 

Harness  repairs,  etc .  8  05 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk .  206  49 

Making  pants  for  pupils .  12  57 

Music  and  point  paper .  26  73 

Cotton  for  raattrasses  and  pillows .  15  05 

Rubber  stamps,  binding  books,  etc .  19  25 

For  pumping  pipe  organ .  16  40 

Groceries  and  provisions .  757  59 

Christmas  presents  for  pupils .  21  90 

Grate  bars  for  boiler .  .30  00 

Dry  goods,  blankets,  etc .  219  54 

Drugs,  etc . 48  86 

Gas  for  light  and  stove .  56  4() 

Wood  cuts  of  institution  and  grounds .  56  50 

Transportation  of  pupils .  78  58 

Water  for  domestic  use .  109  47 

One  buggy  horse . ’ . ’  ]jo  00 

Repairing  smoke  stack  and  boiler . 29  50 

Shoes  and  clothing  for  pupils .  64  25 

Water  for  fire  protection  . .  41  66 

School  desks .  58  50 


$4,296  12 

January ,  1892. 

Superintendent's  salary .  $166  66 

Oculist’s  salary .  75  00 

Teachers’  salaries . 937  43 

Olliers’  and  employes'  salaries . ! . . . .  *  ’  ’ . .  090  38 

Trustees'  salaries . ’  ........  15  00 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  ’  g(*  07 

Plumbing,  repairs  on  boiler,  etc . !!"!!!.’"  1  .*!.*!  1 !!  1 1 31  78 

Repairing  harness,  and  articles  bought . . . . . . . .  5  90 
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Drugs,  disinfectants,  toilet  paper,  etc 
Fresh  beef,  fish,  etc.,  for  two  months. 

Vegetables  and  sweet  potatoes . 

Hardware . . . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . 

Carpenters  labor . . . . . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Pumping  pipe  organ . 

Medical  treatment  of  sick  pupils . 

Cylinder  oil . 

Wood  for  fuel . 

Crockery  ware . 

Hay,  bran,  and  oats . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove . 

Water  for  domestic  uses . 

Roasting  and  grinding  coffee . 

Advertising . 

Lumber,  desks,  etc . 

Blankets . 

Furniture . . . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 


$  72  06 
-180  58 
20  00 
9  78 
185  80 
11  85 


241  63 
13  00 
15  00 
17  23 
54  65 
38  45 
73  42 


; 


44  55 


4  40 
90  ai 
113  16 
272  20 
41  06 


83,901  40 


February'  1892. 


Superintendent's  salary . 

Oculist's  salary . 

Teachers'  salaries . . . , . 

Officers'  and  employes'  salaries . 

Trustees'  salaries . 

Incidental  expenses . 

Tin  and  crockery  ware . 

Repairing  carriage . 

Books  for  library . 

Fresh  beef . 

Fresh  fish  and  sausage . 

Eggs,  milk  and  butter . 

Pumping  pige  organ . 

Cutting  pupils’  hair . 

Drugs,  etc . . 

Groceries  and  provisions . . . 

Burial  expenses  of  a  pupil . 

Keeping  institution  cemetery  lot . 

Trimming  shrubbery  and  roses  bought . 

Vegetables  and  sweet  potatoes . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 

Furniture . 

Pianos . 

Freight  on  books,  etc . 


8  166  66 
75  00 
939  43 
684  63 
15  00 
51  00 
23  60  i 

5  50 

6  00 
220  ns 

27  20 
187  34 
13  00 
15  60 
15  20 
272  60 
35  00 
6  00 
7  25 
51  23 
31  15 
69  34 
41  66 
65  70 
600  00 
19  63 


S3, 645  72 


March ,  1892. 


,  .  S  166  66 

Superintendent  s  salary .  75  po 

Oculist's  salary .  539  43 

Teachers'  salaries . . . . . ' '  339  45 

Officers'  and  employes'  salaries .  qq 

Trustees’  salaries .  19  49 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  39  49 

Piping,  hardware,  etc .  035  50 

Fresh  beef . 4  00 

Oysters . 
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Braille  tablets  and  music .  §  48  89 

Eggs,  milk  and  butter .  143  40 

Vegetables  and  Irish  potatoes .  40  40 

Toilet  soap . 9  00 

Roasting  and  grinding  coffee .  0  31 

Pumping  pipe  organ . 14  00 

Cutting  hair  for  pupils .  14  80 

Rent  of  telephone  three  months .  15  00 

Corn,  hay,  oats  and  bran .  103  12 

Oas  for  stove  and  lights .  23  55 

Pasturing  and  feeding  cows .  25  75 

Wood  for  fuel .  68  25 

Drugs,  stationery,  etc .  67  94 

Crockery  ware,  etc .  35  60 

Groceries  and  provisions .  1,109  73 

Dry  goods .  71  25 

Water  for  domestic  uses .  76  80 

Coal  for  fuel .  987  49 

Water  for  lire  protection .  41  66 

Repairing  water  closets,  boiler  house,  etc .  568  65 

Making  brick  walks,  painting,  etc .  791  75 

Clothing  and  shoes  for  pupils .  217  67 

School  apparatus .  43  24 

Transportation  of  pupils .  17  50 


April,  1892. 

Superintendent's  salary . . 

Oculist* 8  salary . 

Teachers’  salaries . 

Oflicers’  and  employes*  salaries . 

Trustees'  salaries . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Crockery  ware,  etc . 

Eggs,  milk,  and  butter . . 

Bran,  oats,  and  cotton  seed . . 

Hardware,  etc . 

Musical  merchandise . 

Books  for  library . 

Harness  repairs  and  merchandise . 

Pumping  pipe  organ . 

Fresh  fish  and  beef  liver . 

Fresh  beef . 

Half  barrel  lubricating  oil . 

Crochet  material . 

Gas  for  stoves  and  lights . 

Dry  goods . 

Drugs,  stationery,  etc . I!"..".*.*..'.*."..*!!! 

Vegetables . ’  " 

Groceries . 

Water  for  domestic  uses . 

One  dynamo . 

Clothing  and  shoes  for  pupils . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 

Carpenters’  labor . 

W riting  tablets . 


May,  1892. 

Superintendent's  salary . 

Oculist’ 8  salary . 

Teachers’  salaries . 


§6,722  81 


8166  66 
75  00 
939  43 
676  45 
15  00 
66  71 
30  05 
295  08 
56  59 
22  20 
23  12 
12  00 
8  95 
14  00 
32  57 
207  73 
17  00 

17  14 

19  30 

20  89 
87  21 
60  65 
65  66 
83  55 

500  00 
56  90 
41  66 
55  05 

18  00 


§3,684  55 


§  166  66 
75  00 
939  43 
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Officers’  and  employes*  salaries . 

Trustees’  salaries . 

Incideutal  cash  expenses . 

Hardware,  belting,  water  hose,  piping,  etc 

Roasting  and  grinding  cofl'ee . 

Repairing  carriage . . . 

Eggs,  butter,  milk  and  chickens . 

Hay  for  stock . 

( 'arpenter’s  labor . 

<  'otton  for  mattresses . 

Pumping  pipe  organ . 

Vegetables  and  Irish  potatoes . 

<  Cutting  hair  for  pupils . 

Gas  for  stove  and  lights . 

Drugs,  stationery,  etc . 

Books  for  library . 

Water  for  domestic  uses . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Transportation  of  pupils . 

( Nothing  and  shoes  for  pupils . 

Water  for  lire  protection . 

Fresh  beef . 


8676  55 
15  0(> 
62  65 
244  99 
6  25 
8  75 
227  59 
52  28 

12  50 

13  65 

14  00 
88  07 

15  00 
17  60 
57  85 
26  00 
90  67 

507  11 
33  10 
70  90 
41  66 
219  97 


83.683  23 


June,  1892. 


Superintendent's  salary . 

Oculist’s  salary . 

Teachers’  salaries . 

Officers*  and  employes*  salaries . 

Trustees*  salaries . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Harness  merchandise . 

Books  and  magazines . 

Crochet  material . 

Hardware,  piping,  plumbing,  etc . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Dry  goods . 

Oats . 

Shoeing  horses . 

Ice . 

Crockery  ware,  etc . 

Ice  cream  for  pupils . 

Rent  of  telephone  three  months . 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk . 

Diplomas  for  pupils . 

Drugs,  etc . . . 

Gas  for  stove  and  lights . 

Furniture  and  matting . 

Water  for  domestic  uses . 

Fresh  beef . 

Vegetables . 

Rent  of  milk  cow . 

Coal . 

Shoes  for  pupils . 

Water  for  lire  protection . 

Repairs  on  boilers . 

Transportation  of  pupils . 


8  166  66 
75  00 
485  01 
422  12 
20  00 
68  10 
3  15 
9  50 
3  90 
14  82 
107  52 
26  30 
41  22 
7  95 
9  15 
9  80 

14  00 

15  00 
82  30 

17  50 

15  10 

18  85 

56  67 
58  40 
67  31 

57  60 

16  65 
157  05 

15  50 
41  (56 
82  00 
395  45 


82,584  48 
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July,  1802. 

Superin ten d ent* s  salary . 

Oculist's  salary . . . . . 

Officers’  and  employes'  salaries . 

Trustees'  salaries . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Water  for  domestic  uses . 

Hardware,  tinware,  etc . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Butter  and  eggs . 

Shrubbery  . 

Peaches  for  preserving . 

Vegetables . 

Coal  for  fuel . 

Repairing  buggy  and  lawn  mower . 

Gas  for  light  and  stove . 

Ilay . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 


*$791  72 

August,  1892. 


Superintendent's  salary .  *$1(>()  GO 

Oculist's  salary .  75  00 

Officers'  and  employes'  salaries .  97  50 

Trustees’  salaries .  '*20  00 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  50  85 

Groceries  and  provisions .  2(31  52 

Water  for  domestic  uses .  40  74 

Fresh  beef,  etc.,  for  July  and  August .  04  40 

Vegetables .  21  00 

Stamped  envelopes .  11  00 

Painting,  plastering,  and  cementing .  28  00 

Roasting  and  grinding  coffee . . .  6  00 

Butter  and  eggs .  41  15 

Ice  for  July  and  August .  15  49 

Drugs,  paint,  etc .  8  35 

Bran  for  cows .  8  43 

Shoeing  horses .  4  20 

Gas  for  light  and  stove .  13  95 

Peaches  for  preserving .  12  75 

Shrubbery .  10  50 

Medical  treatment  of  a  pupil .  10  00 

Water  for  fire  protection .  41  (3(3 


$1(30  GO 
75  00 
97  50 
20  00 

24  78 
50  14 

25  30 
29  (34 
23  02 
12  00 

S  00 
IS  10 
153  12 
8  00 
15  (30 
22  00 
41  (3(3 


$980  15 


Statement  of  the  Industrial  Department. 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the •  Workshop  during  the  Scholastic  Year  begin¬ 
ning  September  1 ,  1891 ,  and  ending  August  31,  1892 — Superintendent  in  Ac¬ 
count  with  Workshop. 


September  1.  1891.  To  cash  balance  on  hand .  $284  22 

August  31,  1892.  To  cash  sales  from  September  1,  1891.  to  August 

31,1892 . .  1,24(3  75 


September  1,  1892. 


$1,530  97 
Or. 

By  cash  expenses  during  scholastic 

year .  $1,555  75 

By  cash  deficiency .  24  78 
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Brooms  on  hand  September  1 ,  1801 — Xo.  dozen . .  3  3-12 

Brooms  made  from  September  1,  1891,  to  August  31.  1892 — Xo.  dozen.  584  7-12 


Total . . 

Brooms  sold  during  scholastic  year — No.  dozen 
Brooms  used  by  the  institution— Xo.  dozen - 


587  10-12 

499  6-12 
11  10-12 

511  4-12 


Total  number  brooms  on  hand  September  1.  1892.  (Xo.  dozen) .  76  6-12 

Number  hearth  brooms  made .  I87 

Number  hearth  brooms  sold .  103 

Number  hearth  brooms  on  hand  September  1.  1892 .  84 


Number  ceiling  brooms  made 
Number  ceiling  brooms  sold  . 


Number  ceiling  brooms  on  hand  September  1.  1892 

Number  chairs  rebottomed  and  paid  for . 

Number  chairs  rebottomed  for  institution . 

Number  mattresses  made  for  sale  and  sold . 

Number  mattresses  made  for  institution . 

Number  pillows  made  for  institution . 
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Names  of  Pupils  and  Their  Counties. 


Boys . 


X:  County. 

On  fv.  j  J/ftT. . G  ray  so  n . 

A.  F.  . Grayson. 

John  Moyer . Grayson. 

Boyd  May  rant . Grayson. 

Willie  Moore . Grayson. 

Harry  Mooney . G  ray  son . 

William  Despaiu . Grayson. 

Oscar  Rains . Grayson . 

Beu  Thomas . Wilson. 

Don  Thomas . Wilson . 

McDonald  Johnson . Hays. 

Calloway  Gibbs . Hays. 

Ernest  Barbee . Hays. 

Van  Worthy  (orphan) ...  .No  home. 

Charles  Hewett . Limestone. 

William  Whatley . Freestone. 

Willie  Lambert . Freestone. 

W.  R.  Lamb . Freestone. 

Pitt  Dohman . Travis. 

Joe  K  rebs . Travis. 

George  Nanny . Robertson. 

Theodore  Crane . Robertson . 

Oscar  Scott . Robertson. 

Dock  Reynolds . Smith. 

Shepherd  Edge . Smith. 

John  McDavid . Rusk. 

George  Naylor . Williamson. 

John  Loan . Williamson. 

Willie  Brannan . Palo  Pinto. 

Stephen  Musselwhite . Palo  Pinto. 

Lee  Cooper . Montague. 

John  Gaston . Montague. 

Garnet  Moore . Lamar. 

Julian  Harrison . Lamar. 

Charles  Page . Hill. 

Alonzo  Sandusky . Johnson. 

Henry  Scott . ' . Johnson. 

Paul*  Winston . Tarrant. 

Marion  ( ’opeland . Bastrop. 

Robert  Neill . Guadalupe. 

James  Barclay . Tyler. 

George  Bray.' . Tyler. 

Sidney  Lacy . Panola. 

Charles  Hickey . El  Paso. 

Philip  Causy.*. . Jasper. 

Henry  Leber m aim . G alveston . 


Name  .  County 

Milby  Wolston . Galveston. 

Ernest  Powell . Harrison. 

Rud  Sherrod . Harrison. 

Joel  Smith . Jefferson. 

John  Kelly . Hood. 

Westwood  Jones . Baylor. 

Jesse  Rosenberg . Bexar. 

Smith  Hays . Wood. 

Jack  Schamberger . Hunt. 

Ferdinand  Engleking. . .  .Austin. 

Merritt  Duvall . Harris. 

Eugene  Boulet . Harris. 

Marcus  Moore . Wilbarger. 

<  diaries  Lindsay . Parker. 

Robert  Lawler . Caldwell. 

Oran  <  'hamberlain . Caldwell. 

Frank  Wheeler . Wise. 

Ray  Perrenot . Victoria. 

Dee  Stell.. . . Leon. 

Charles  White . Brazos. 

Robert  Mooring . Montgomery. 

Lafayette  Guthrie . Montgomery. 

Thomas  Taylor . F alls. 

Carlos  Stephenson . Grimes. 

Jesse  Smith . Lampasas. 

Leonard  Sapple . Lampasas. 

Fred  Williams . San  Saba. 

Oscar  Hillhouse . San  Saba. 

Willie  Miles . Bosque. 

James  Wesson . Colorado. 

Bennet  Flippo . Red  River. 

Mike  Eaker . Mason. 

George  Willingham . Mason. 


George  Anderson . Atascosa. 

Willie  Byrnes . McLennan. 

John  Tarrant . McLennan. 

David  Pitts . Eastland. 

Wirt  Randolph . Hopkins. 

Low  Johnson . Henderson. 

James  Luxton . Uvalde. 

Zack  Seale . Tones. 

Percy  Tunnard . Wheeler. 

Robert  Bowling . Dallas. 

Samuel  Raymond  ....... .Kaufman. 

1 1  arvey  (  aid  well . Fannin . 
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Names  of  Pupils  and  Their  Counties— continued. 


Girls. 


Name. 

County. 

Name. 

w. . .  5S7  1», 

Lei  11  Bedford . 

. .  .Fannin. 

\  dn  Kp.asp.p. 

Dora  Buksofer  .... 

....  4 Oil  «- 

.  .  VVJb. 

. . ! Atascosa. 

Pearl  Goodman . 

. .  .Fannin. 

Mamie  Gordon . 

. .  .Red  River. 

Mattie  Williams . 7 

Georgia  1  )avis . 

.  .  .Johnson. 

Julia  Levy . 

( ,’lara  Bell . 

...Palo  Pinto. 

Lizzie  ( Tist . 

. .  .Bandera. 

Lena  Clark . 

...Ellis. 

Amelia  Kaufman . 

. .  .Bexar. 

Fannie  Yeager . 

...Ellis. 

Johanna  Quigley . 

. .  .Bexar. 

N  ora  Shuttles  worth  . . . 

Florida  "Whiten er . 

. .  .Tarrant. 

Pinkney  Burton . 

.  . .  Burnet. 

Florence  Eagle . 

. .  .Tarrant. 

Gertrude  Travis . 

. .  .Burnet. 

Lillie  Dewsenberry.. . . 

. .  .Tarrant. 

Ella  McDonald . 

. .  .<  lay. 

Lora  Lamar . 

. . .  Lampasas. 

Ida  Hibson . 

Lula  Rainbolt . 

. .  .San  Saba. 

Rebecca  Copeland . 

. .  .Bastrop. 

M  ah  ala  Maxey . 

. .  .Montague. 

Maggie  Laughmiller  . . 

. .  .Lamar. 

Mamie  Driesbach . 

. .  .Montague. 

Minnie  McMurray  . . . . 

.  . .  Lamar. 

Sophie  Mamerow . 

. .  .Austin. 

Ludie  Petty . 

. .  .Houston. 

I.ottie  Cock . 

. .  .Tyler. 

Emma  Allee . 

. .  .Houston. 

Annie  Bragnnier . 

. .  .Donley. 

Estell  McHenry . 

. .  .Houston. 

Johnnie  Carlyle . 

.  AN  ashington. 

Mollie  Lee . 

.  .  .Trinity. 

Emma  Shivers . 

...lb  k. 

Eugene  Alexander  . . . . 

Fanny  Moores . 

. .  .Waller. 

Emma  Lowry . 

. .  .Parker. 

Dorsie  Thomas . 

Lizzie  day . 

. .  .Bell. 

Trixie  Hardin . 

. .  .Wilbarger. 

Jane  Gardner . 

. .  .Bell. 

Maude  McFatrldge. . . . 

. .  .Wichita. 

i  arrie  Little . 

. .  .Potter. 

Annie  Sullivan . 

. .  .Wichita. 

Fanny  Ben  net . 

. .  .Angelina. 

Dora  Vandiver . 

. .  .Leon. 

Kate  Herrington . 

. .  .Angelina. 

Ada  Bradford . 

. .  .Anderson. 

Sadie  Moller . 

. .  .Brazoria. 

Clara  Hunsaicker . 

. .  .Anderson. 

Katie  Norris . 

Maude  LeBlue . 

. .  .Shackelford. 

Ada  Smith . 

. .  .Hill. 

Beatrice  McCaslaud... 

. .  .Harris. 

Serena  Carley . 

.  . .  Limestone. 

Birdie  McCarty . 

. . .Llano. 

Katie  Raborn . 

Nina  Henderson . 

. . .  .Midland. 

Jesse  Johnson . 

. . .  Erath . 

Adelle  Cordes . 

Alta  Tidwell . 

. .  .Erath. 

Joisv  Cates . 

. .  .Milam. 

Fannie  Bodle . 

Arneitha  ( ,’owen . 

.  ..Milam. 

Mary  Buttram . 

. .  .Grayson. 

Melissa  Pointer . 

...Indian  ler. 

Kate  Burrow . 

. .  .Grayson. 

Victoria  McCaleb . 

. .  .Hopkins. 

Dollie  Bell . 

. .  .Hamilton. 

Olive  Bowers . 

. .  .Wise. 

Annie  Calloway . 

. .  .Travis. 

<  ora  Owens . 

. .  .Travis. 

Mabel  Hemphill . 

. .  .Navarro. 

Myrtle  Holder . 

May  Loueks . 

. .  .Travis. 

Roberta  Cary . 

. .  .Panola. 

REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 
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Minutes  of  the  Third  Biennial  Session  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

Institution  eor  the  Blind, 
Austin,  Texas,  July  13,  1892. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Texas  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
t  the  Blind  convened  in  regular  session  at  11  o’clock  this  day,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  institution. 

The  president  and  vice  president  both  being  absent,  the  Association 
was  called  to  order  by  the  secretary,  E.  D.  Mitchell. 

The  first  business  claiming  the  attention  of  the  Association  was  the 
election  of  a  temporary  chairman.  Mr.  W.  T.  Copeland  was  elected 
president  pro  tern. 

The  following  named  members  answered  to  roll  call:  Misses  Simpson, 
Clopton  and  Philips;  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Mitchell. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  two  years  being  in  order,  the 
following  persons  were  unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  several  different 
offices  of  the  Association : 

President,  Mr.  W.  T.  Copeland;  vice  president,  Miss  Jennie  H.  Clop¬ 
ton;  secretary,  Mr.  E.  D.  Mitchell;  assistant  secretary,  Miss  Callie  Phil¬ 
ips;  treasurer,  Miss  Orra  Simpson. 

After  the  election  of  officers,  Dr.  Frank  Rainey  delivered  an  address 
of  welcome,  responded  to  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Mitchell. 

A  vocal  solo,  by  Miss  Jennie  Clopton. 

An  essay  on  “  Industry  and  Application,”  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Copeland. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  until  9  o’clock  a.  m.  July  14th. 

IV.  T.  Copeland,  President. 

E.  D.  Mitchell,  Secretary. 


July  14,  9:30  a.  in. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  with  President  Cope¬ 
land  m  the  chair.  Roll  called;  all  present.  Messrs.  McOloin  and  Clem¬ 
ents  and  Misses  McDaniel  and  Sheets  having  arrived,  responded  to  roll 
call . 


Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  adopted. 

On  a  motion  and  second,  Miss  Simpson  was  excused  from  reading  her 
essay  until  Saturday  morning’s  session. 

A  vocal  solo,  by  Mr.  McG-loin,  UI  Fear  no  Foe.” 

Miss  McDaniel  .was  excused  from  reading  her  essav  until  Friday  morn¬ 
ing’s  session.  J 

A  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Clopton. 

Mr.  Clements’  essay  was  the  next  on  the  programme,  but  as  he  did  not 
receive  the  notice  sent  out  by  the  secretary,  and  therefore  had  none  pre¬ 
pared,  he  was,  on  a  motion  and  second,  excused. 

Miss  Mathers’  essay,  entitled  “Good  Books  Our  Best  Companions,” 
was  read  by  Dr.  F.  Rainey. 

A  vocal  solo  by  Mr.  E.  I).  Mitchell. 

An  instrumental  solo,  “Thorne  and  Thistle,”  by  Miss  Philips. 

nurds  m'  and,se0®”d>.  Miss  Hingham’s  essay,'  entitled  “Music  as  re- 
fcai  Is  its  utility  and  asstlietie  influences,”  was  read  by  Dr.  F.  Rainey 
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Report  of  Treasurer:  Treasurer  reported  $41.70  in  the  treasury.  The 
report  was  adopted. 

On  a  motion  and  second,  the  president  appointed  the  following  com¬ 
mittee  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  funds  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  so  that  as  many  as  possible  may  be  able  to  attend  the  meetings  in 
future:  Messrs.  Mitchell',  McGlloin,  and  Miss  Hattie  Sheets. 

On  a  motion  and  second,  the  president  appointed  the  following  com¬ 
mittee,  to  be  known  as  the  resolution  and  constitution  committee:  Misses^jj 
Simpson,  McDaniel,  Clopton,  and  Mr.  Clements. 

Miss  Philips  requested  that  she  be  excused  from  active  duty,  and  pend- 
iug  action  on  her  request,  the  Association  adjourned  until  9  o’clock  a. 
m.,  July  15.  W.  T.  Coteland,  President. 

E.  D.  Mitciiell,  Secretary. 


July  15,  9:80  a.  m. 

Association  called  to  order  by  the  president.  Roll  call,  all  present. 
Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  adopted. 

Miss  Philips’  request  to  be  excused  from  active  duty  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  programmes. 

An  essay  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Mitchell.  “The  advisability  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  the  State  of  an  industrial  institution  for  the  blind.” 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

W.  T.  Copeland,  President. 

E.  D.  Mitchell,  Secretary. 


July  15,  2  p.  m. 

Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  President  Copeland  in  the 
chair. 

Roll  called;  all  present  except  Miss  Phillips. 

Miss  McDaniel  read  an  essay  on  ‘  ‘  The  use  of  the  capital  letters  and  the 
art  of  punctuation  to  the  blind.’  ’ 

An  instrumental  solo  by  Miss  Clopton  on  the  guitar. 

The  report  of  the  Constitution  and  Resolution  Committee  being  called 
for,  they  made  the  following  report: 

Mr.  W.  2.  Copeland ,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  : 

We,  your  Committee  on  Resolutions,  beg  leave  to  report  the  following 
resolutions,  and  recommend  that  they  be  adopted: 

Whereas,  There  is  some  misunderstanding  as  to  who  compose  the 
Alumni  Association;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  all  persons  who  have  graduated  from  this  Institution 
and  are  holders  of  diplomas,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  active  members  of 
this  Association.  And  be  it 

Resolved  further,  That  each  member,  in  order  to  remain  an  active 
member  of  this  Association,  must  pay  into  the  treasury  every  year  the 
annual  assessment  of  one  dollar;  and  be  it 

Resolved  further,  That  any  member  failing  to  pay  the  annual  assess¬ 
ment  for  two  consecutive  years,  be  suspended  from  active  membership 
until  all  back  dues  have  been  paid. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  time  of  paying  dues  be  changed  from  the  1st 
of  May  to  the  1st  of  November. 


report  of  superintendent. 
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Be  it  resolved,  That  all  incidental  expenses  incurred  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  be  paid  ont  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Association. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  contribute  monthly 
to  the  Alumni  Department  of  the  Institution  News. 

On  motion  and  second,  the  report  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  committee  also  offered  the  following  amendment  to  the  constitution : 

Amend  Article  IX  of  the  constitution  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

These  laws  and  regulations  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  except  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Association  present  at  any 
regular  meeting,  and  that  at  any  regular  meeting  seven  members  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

As  there  were  not  enough  members  present  to  adopt  the  amendment  as 
offered  by  the  committee,  on  a  motion  and  second,  the  president  appointed 
Dr.  Rainey  and  Mr.  Mitchell  on  a  committee  to  send  to  each  member  of 
the  Association  the  proposed  amendment,  with  the  instruction  that  each 
member  send  in  to  this  committee  a  written  ballot  as  to  how  they  will 
vote  on  the  amendment,  so  that  in  case  any  member  is  absent  at  the  next 
regular  meeting,  his  or  her  vote  can  be  cast  by  this  committee. 

Miss  Simpson,  Chairman  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  until  9:30,  July  16. 

W.  T.  Copeland,  President. 

E.  D.  Mitchell,  Secretary. 


July  16,  9:30  a.  m. 

Association  called  to  order  by  the  vice  president,  Miss  Clopton. 

Roll  called;  all  present  except  Mr.  Copeland,  who  bad  gone  home. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  adopted. 

Miss  Simpson’s  essay,  “  The  World  as  a  School,”  was  read  by  the  sec¬ 
retary. 

Miss  Sheets  recited  a  recitation  entitled  “  Little  Cristelle.” 

Reading  by  the  secretary  of  Miss  Deason’s  essay,  “  A  Biographical 
Sketch  of  Henry  M.  Stanley.” 

By  request  Mr.  McGloin  sang  a  comic  solo,  “  Swinging  on  the  Golden 
Gate.” 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  Miss  Schweer’s  essay  was  postponed  until 
the  evening  session. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  funds  of  the  Association  to  the  best  advantage  of  all 
members  being  called  for,  the  committee  made  the  following  report, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Mr.  W.  T.  Copeland ,  President  of  the  Alumni.  Association  of  the  Texas 

Institute  for  the  Blind  : 

We,  your  committee  appointed  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  funds  of  the  Association  for  the  purpose  of  paying  expenses 
to  and  from  the  meetings  of  this  Association,  ask  to  submit  the  following 
report,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  adopted: 

We  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three,  to  be 
known  as  the  finance  and  arrangement  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  correspond  witli  each  member  of  this  Association  three  months  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  notifying  them  at  what  time  the 
regular  session  of  the  Association  will  be  held.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty 
of  this  committee  to  inquire  of  the  absent  members  whether  they  desire 
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any  assistance  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Association. 
Any  member  desiring  assistance  must  notify  this  committee  within  thirty 
(30)  days  after  receipt  of  the  communication  of  inquiry  from  this  com¬ 
mittee.  '  The  amount  furnished  each  member  asking  for  assistance  shall 
be  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  residence  of  the  member  to  the 
place  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association.  Those  desiring  assistance  must 
make  application  within  the  prescribed  time  of  thirty  (30)  days,  for  after 
the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days  their  application  will  not  receive  any 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  this  committee.  It  shall  lie  the  duty  of  each 
member,  after  having  been  notified  as  to  how  much  assistance  they  will 
receive  from  the  committee  on  finance  and  arrangement,  to  at  once  notify 
the  committee  whether  they  will  be  able,  with  the  assistance  they  will 
get  from  the  committee,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Association. 

E.  D.  Mitchell,  Chairman, 

Ed.  McGloin, 

Miss  Hattie  Sheets, 

Committee. 

The  report  having  been  adopted  as  read,  the  president  appointed  Mr. 
E.  D.  Mitchell,  Miss  Hattie  Sheets  and  Mrs.  F.  O.  Heflin  to  act  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  finance  and  arrangements. 

On  motion  the  Associotion  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  p.  m. 

Jennie  H.  Cloptox,  Vice  President. 

E.  D.  Mitchell,  Secretary. 

July  16,  2  p.  m. 

Association  called  to  order  by  the  vice  president,  j  Roll  call.  All  pres¬ 
ent,  except  Mr.  Copeland. 

Minutes  of  morning  session  read  and  adopted. 

Miss  Scliweer’s  essay  on  “The  beneficial  effects  of  constant  intercourse 
with  our  fellow  creatures,”  was  read  by  Miss  Philips. 

Vocal  duet,  by  Miss  Clopton,  and  Mr.  McGloin,  “  No  Hope  Beyond. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  members  to  arrange  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  next  regular  session :  Misses  Simpson,  McDaniel,  Clopton 
and  Mather. 

A  motion  was  made  and  passed  by  the  Association  to  the  effect  that, 
each  member  of  the  Association  send  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  programmes,  not  later  than  January  1,  1893,  three  subjects  to  select 
from  in  making  up  the  next  programme. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Be  it  resolved,  That  this  Association  extend  thanks  to  the  Superintend¬ 
ent,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution,  for  the  use  of  rooms  and 
other  accommodations,  during  the  present  session  of  this  Association.  And 
that,  after  due  consideration,  we  concur  with  the  board  in  their  recent 
action  in  refusing  to  entertain  us,  at  the  expense  of  the  institution,  as  has 
been  the  custom  heretofore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alumni  Association  now  in  session,  That  we  ex¬ 
tend  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rainey  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  kindness  and  hos¬ 
pitality  extended  to  us  since  we  have  been  assembled  in  this  our  third 
biennial  session. 

The  work  of  the  Association  being  finished,  a  motion  to  adjourn  was 
passed,  and  the  Association  stood  adjourned  without  date. 

Jennie  11.  Clopton,  luce  President. 

E.  D.  Mitchell,  Secretary. 
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MATTERS  OF  INTEREST  ABOUT  THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

BUND. 

NOVEMBER.  1892. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  FORMER  REPORTS. 

POINTS  OP  INTEREST. 

Question.  Who  was  the  first  to  discover  some  tangible  method  to  en¬ 
able  the  blind  to  read? 

Answer.  Valentin  Hairy,  a  generous  hearted  Frenchman,  who,  about 
the  year  1785,  discovered  the  art  of  embossing  books  for  the  blind — 
printing  books  with  raised  letters — so  that  blind  persons  could  recognize 
the  letters  by  touch.  This  celebrated  man  organized  the  first  school  for 
the  blind  in  Paris,  and  his  reputation  became  so  great  that  King  Louis 
XVI  invited  him  and  his  pupils  to  Versailles  and  entertained  them  for 
some  time.  He  wrote  a  famous  essay  on  the  education  of  the  blind.  In 
1806,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  C'zar  of  Russia,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  was  royally  received.  He  established  a  school  there  and  remained 
nine  years.  The  order  of  St.  \  ladimir  was  conferred  upon  him  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  work. 

The  schools  for  blind  youths  in  America  took  their  beginning  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts.  Ur.  John  D.  Fisher,  of  that  city,  while  he  was  a 
medical  student  in  Paris,  observed  the  methods  of  educating  the  blind, 
and  after  his  return,  in  1826.  urged  his  friends  to  help  him  in  the  great 
work  of  doing  something  for  blind  persons  in  this  country.  They  went 
before  the  Legislature  and  exhibited  the  books  and  apparatus  to  the  mem- 
1  >oi s,  and  explained  what  could  be  done.  The  members  were  deeply  im¬ 
pressed,  and  they  passed  a  resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
send  circulars  of  inquiry  throughout  the  State  for  the  number  of  blind 
persons.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Ilowe,  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  physician, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  matter,  and  was  sent  to  Europe 
to  investigate  their  methods  of  instruction  more  closely.  Dr.  Howe’s 
success  was  phenomenal,  and  his  management  of  that  institution  has  made 
him  a  name  which  will  last  forever  in  the  memories  of  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  great  work.  Valentin  Haiiy,  in  Europe,  and  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  in  America,  arc  names  which  will  forever  serve  as  bonds  of  sym¬ 
pathy  to  link  the  two  hemispheres  together  in  the  hearts  of  the  blind'. 

Question.  About  what  time  was  this  school  established  for  the  blind 
of  1  ex&s? 

Answer.  About  the  first  week  in  September,  1856. 

Question  I  see  that  you  were  appointed  by  Governor  Richard  Coke. 

-lav  l,  18/4.  Mow  many  pupils  were  present  at  that  time? 

3-11.  Asy. 
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Answer.  Thirty-one,  of  both  sexes,  were  present. 

Question.  How  many  were  enrolled  last  session,  which  closed  June 

loth? 

Answer.  There  were  173 . 

Question.  IIow  many  blind  persons  are  there  in  lexas. 

Answer  The  census'  of  1880  states  that  there  were  1349,  but  as  it  was 
incomplete,  no  one  really  knows  anything,  even  approximately,  about 
the  number  of  blind  persons.  The  census  for  1890  is  not  finished. 

Question.  Is  the  percentage  of  blind  persons  greater  in  lexas,  m  pio- 
portion  to  population,  than  elsewhere? 

Answer.  Perhaps  not;  for  an  equable  climate  like  ours,  which  never 
has  extremes  of  low  or  moist  temperature,  is  not  favorable  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye.  A  warm  climate  is  not,  as 
some  naturally  suppose,  productive  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  blindness. 

Question.  Wliat  is  the  pereentum  of  congenital  cases  of  blindness  1 
mean  generally,  without  reference  to  your  present  class? 

Answer.  Here  is  a  tabulated  statement,  made  by  Di.  Magnus,  lec¬ 
turer  on  ophthalmology  at  the  University  of  Breslau  This  statement  is 
applicable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  our  own  country.  Small-pox  and  scar¬ 
latina  anginosa,  as  destructive  causes,  play  an  important  part  m  Europe. 
It  may  be  seen  that  congenital  blindness,  in  all  its  varieties,  amounts 
only  to  about  3.77  per  cent,  and  is  the  eleventh  in  grade  on  the  list: 

Per  cent. 

Inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  the  new  born .  9  ^ 

Tracoma  and  blenorrhcea  of  the  adult .  s'g- 

Glaucoma  . . . . . . . .  •  . . .  .S.3U 

Irido-chorioditis  and  cyclitis .  g  oo 

Diseases  of  the  cornea . - .  7  75 

Idopathic  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. . .  .  .  . .  •  •  •  y .  r.or 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  by  disease  of  the  brain .  4  74 

Sublation  retina . •  • ; .  4’oS 

Sympathetic  traumatic  ophthalmia .  4  03 

Direct  injuries  to  the  eye . ]*]'*’’’’[  3.36 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  by  diseases  of  the  spinal  column .  1  ‘9g 

Unsuccessful  operations .  .  7 .40 

Meningitis . . .  1.26 

Retinitis  pigmentosa . . . . . 1 .10 

Various  forms  chorioditis . ' '  ’  '  3.77 

Congenital  (from  all  causes) . . .  s.42 

Numerous  minor  causes  (aggregated) . 

Question.  Have  any  of  the  pupils  in  your  school  been  benefited  by 

°i;““  “  . 

Question  Wliat  class  of  cases  give  the  happiest  results  from  opeiation. 
X"  Uncomplicated  cataract,  oclusion  of  the  pup.  ,  incipient 
glaucoma,  and  recent  opacity  of  cornea  produced  «  ‘ 

Question.  Have  you  ever  restored  any  of  your  pupils  to  sight,  pai 

tially  or  completely,  in  one  or  both  eyes?  n 

Answer.  A  great  many  have  been  benefited,  and  some  entueh  .e- 

lieQucstion.  After  you  have  admitted  blind  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  school,  you  then  begin  to  operate  or  treat  the  cases,  as  may 
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required?  Does  this  interfere  with  the  school  or  other  exercises,  and  re¬ 
quire  extra  hospital  rooms? 

Answer.  No  blind  person  will  be  admitted  for  treatment;  but  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  for  the  express  purpose  of  attending  school.  Now,  if 
we  find  upon  examination  that  the  child  can  be  given  good  sight,  or  be 
partially  benefited,  it  is  our  moral  duty  to  that  child  to  operate  upon 
and  give  it  sight,  and  send  it  home  to  its  humble  cot,  where  it  may  be¬ 
hold  for  the  first  time  its  blessed  mother’s  face,  rather  than  keep  it  and 
educate  it  in  darkness.  It  is  also  an  act  of  economy  for  the  State;  be¬ 
cause  when  the  child  is  thoroughly  cured  it  must  remain  away.  When 
we  operate,  the  person  lies  in  bed,  generally  about  two  days,  and  then 
gets  up,  ready  again  for  school;  but  during  the  treatment  the  pupil  con¬ 
tinues  his  usual  duties.  Thus  you  see,  the  trouble  to  us  is  trilling,  and 
but  little  attention  is  given  to  it.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  pupil 
has  been  operated  upon,  and  has  recovered,  without  a  dozen  persons 
having  any  knowledge  of  the  circumstance.  Consequently,  it  operates 
as  though  each  pupil  who  had  been  operated  upon  had  merely  been  in¬ 
disposed,  and  was  excused  from  duties  for  a  couple  of  days. 

Question.  From  what  class  of  people  do  your  pupils  belong? 

Answer.  About  eighty  in  every  hundred  blind  pupils  come  from 
parents  who  are  farmers. 

The  parents  of  these  children,  like  those  of  the  public  schools,  are 
nearly  all  poor,  but  honest  folks,  and  only  a  few  well-to-do  persons  get 
the  benefit  of  this  institution.  Everything  here  is  free  to  all  classes,  and 
all  must  fare  alike.  It  is  truly  democratic  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Question.  Do  you  admit  none  but  totally  blind  persons  ? 

Answer.  When  a  person  is  so  blind  that  he  or  she  can  not  see  to  read 
the  ordinary  print  of  school  books  or  newspapers  we  admit  them,  pro¬ 
vided  that,  the  blindness,  without  an  operation  or  treatment,  would  be 
permanent.  If  we  should  not  admit  this  class  of  persons,  who  are  prac¬ 
tically  blind,  they  could  not  get  an  education  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Question.  At  what  age  do  you  admit  them  into  the  school  ? 

Answer.  Persons  who  are  not  under  eight  nor  over  twenty  years  of 
age  will  be  admitted  as  pupils  of  the  school,  but  sometimes  we  admit  an 
older  person  if  he  desire  to  learn  a  trade. 


.  Question.  I  find  that  the  act  which  created  this  institution  says  that 
it  shall  be  an  institution  for  educating  the  blind;  why,  then,  is  it  called 
an  asylum  ?  Has  the  Constitution  by  express  declaration  named  it  “  Blind 
Asylum  ?” 

Answer.  It  is  not  an  asylum,  but  simply  a  free  school,  and  the  pupils 
ip,  1^Te’  not.to  return  again,  as  soon  as  their  education  is  completed. 
Ihe  Constitution,  in  no  part  of  it,  declares  that  this  institution  shall  be 
styled  or  known  by  the  name  of  “Blind  Asylum,”  but  it  acquired  the 
name  from  state  officials  and  citizens,  -who  call  it  by  that  name  from 
toree  of  custom,  and  the  framers  of  the  present  Constitution  simply  fol¬ 
lowed  that  custom  when  they  incorporated  section  1),  page  18,  wherein  it 
sa\s;  -  All  lands  heretofore  granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  lunatic,  and  orphan  asylums,”  etc.;  but  that  does  not  fix  the 
luim  o  any  of  the  three,  for  in  section  10,  page  19,  when  speaking  of 
...  University,  it  says  it  shall  be  styed  “  The  University  of  Texas.” 

1  Ins  proves  conclusively  that  they  were  not  endeavoring  to'  fix  the  name 
-of  asylum  upon  this  institution,  but  were  following  custom.  The  educa- 
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lion  of  a  blind  boy  or  girl  requires  a  greater  outlay ,of  money  than  for  a 
sighted  one,  that  is  all.  The  State  puts  up  a  school  house,  a  stove,  some 
desks,  a  few  blackboards  on  the  wall,  some  hat  racks,  a  few  recitation 
benches,  employs  the  necessary  number  of  teachers,  and  a  porter,  per¬ 
haps  and  then  says  to  a  parent  who  has  one  or  more  children:  “As  you 
are  unable  to  educate  your  children,  the  State  now  offers  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  educate  them  free  of  cost— send  them  along,  we  will  pay  all  ex¬ 
penses.”  “It  would  be  right,”  says  the  man,  “but  one  of  my  children  is 
blind;  what  shall  1  do  with  him?  lie  is  bright  and  could  learn,  if  he  had 
the  necessary  apparatus.”  The  State  says:  “  Send  him  to  Austin,  where 
rre  have  fixed  up  a  school  house  and  furnished  it,  just  as  Ave  have  the 
one  in  your  neighborhood,  and  put  extra  apparatus  in  it  for  your  blind 
child,  and  the  tuition  is  free,  there  is  no  charge.”  “Yes,”  says  the 
man  “  so  you  have,  but  you  know  that  I  am  too  poor  to  pay  railroad 
fare,  going  and  coming,  and  then  pay  for  board  and  washing  during  nine 
months.  You  knOAV  1  could  not  educate  my  seeing  child  if  I  had  to  send 
him  to  Austin;  and  you  recognize  that  fact  by  placing  a  school  near  his 
home.’’  “  I  see  the  difficulty,”  says  the  State,  “  and  you  may  rest  easy; 
for  as  there  are  so  few,  comparatively,  of  the  blind,  I  shall  go  a  step  or 
two  farther  in  the  matter  of  expense,  and  give  your  blind  child  a  Jree 
school  education;  and  we  will,  as  in  the  other  case,  pay  the  expenses. 
This  institution  differs  from  the  ordinary  free  school  only  in  the  kind  ot 
apparatus  and  books  in  use,  and  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  its 
operation.  If  this  is  an  asylum,  then  it  naturally  follows  that,  so  long  as 
an  ordinary  sighted  child  is  in  its  school  room— be  it  five  hours,  more 
or  less— he  is  for  that  length  of  time  in  an  asylum— “sighted  asylum, 
and  his  blind  brother  would  be  in  a  “  blind  asylum.  ’  It  has  been  said 
that  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  just  as  sweet,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  in  a  name.  Perhaps  so;  but  then  imagination  often  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  these  matters.  An  establishment  well  managed,  in 
hio-h  favor,  with  its  atmosphere  and  surroundings  regarded  as  being 
“Chaste  as  the  icicle  that’s  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
and  the  breath  of  its  name  be  as  the  odor  of  new  mown  hay;  yet  let  cus¬ 
tom  or  statute  give  it  the  name  of  “asylum,”  and  a  cloud  will  come 
over  it,  because  of  its  name,  which  neither  reason  nor  argument  can  ever 
dispel  This  is  a  free  school,  pure  and  simple,  and  nothing  robs  it  of  its 
character  in  the  minds  of  the  people  except  the  name  which  custom  gives 
it.  Therefore  this  school  is  misunderstood  and  regarded  as  a  place  o 
refuse,  by  many  of  those  at  a  distance,  because  of  its  name.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  should  fix  its  name  by  statute;  for  the  time  has  passed  for  an  en¬ 
lightened  people  to  allow  the  name  “  blind  asylum  to  be  applied  to  an 
educational  establishment,  or  for  them  to  be  governed,  when  naming  it, 
by  the  physical  defects  of  its  beneficiaries— Haunting  their  misfoi  times 
before  their  faces  continually,  that  they  may  be  made  to  feel  and  know 
that  they  are  not  as  other  persons.  It  would  logically  follow  that  we 
should  place  over  the  portal  of  every  public  school  the  words.  “  lighted 

A  Whenever  the  epithet  “asylum”  is  fixed  to  anything,  visions  of 
paupers,  iron  bedsteads,  iron  cups,  rough  benches  and  the  solemn  than  . 
of  sorrow  rise  up  as  grim  spectres  to  distort  our  imagination  and  create 
wrong;  impressions  about  an  institution.  ■. 

Question.  Now  tell  me  about  the  Institution  and  what  you  teach. 
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Do  you  take  the  pupils  into  the  classics  or  higher  mathematics?  or  does 
your  curriculum  confine  them  to  an  ordinary  English  education  ? 

Answer.  The  following  is  the  course  of  studies  usually  followed  in  this 
Institution:  Orthography,  reading  by  touch  in  point  and  line  print, 
writing  in  New  York  point,  arithmetic,  mathematical  and  physical  geog¬ 
raphy,"  English  grammar,  etymology,  elements  of  ancient  and  modern 
history,  English  composition,  natural  philosophy,  English  literature,  ele¬ 
ments' of  chemistry,  physiology  and  hygiene.  We  have  never  taught  any 
foreign  languages,  and"  none  of  the  pupils  have  ever  attempted  higher 
mathematics;  not  because  of  their  inability  to  grasp  these  studies,  but 
because  the  course  is  limited  and  the  students  must  abide  by  it. 

Question.  How  many  teachers  have  you  ? 

Answer.  There  are  seven  teachers  for  the  Literary  Department,  two 
for  the  Technical,  and  three  for  the  Music  Department.  There  are  three 
departments  in  an  institution  like  this — the  School  or  Literary  Depart¬ 
ment,  including  the  kindergarten,  which  latter  is  a  preparatory  course 
for  the  school  room;  the  Technical  or  Trades  Department,  which  includes 
piano-forte  tuning,  broom  and  mattress  making,  seating  chairs,  etc.,  and 
the  Department  of  Music. 


A  Lesson  in  Philosophy. 

Question.  How  long  do  you  teach  each  day  ? 

Answer.  The  exercises  in  all  the  departments  begin  at  8:30  a.  m.  and 
close  at  12:30  p.  m.  An  intermission  of  one  hour  occurs  in  this  depart¬ 
ment— -from  10  till  11  o’clock — for  calisthenic  exercises.  Dinner  is  served 
at  1  o  clock  p.  m.  School  and  music  begin  again  at  2  and  continue  till  -1 
p.  m.  Shop  work  continues  till  6  o’clock. 

Question.  Do  you  have  hours  for  study  after  tea.  or  do  you  send  the 
pupils  off  to  bed  at  an  early  hour? 

Answer.  At  7  o’clock  p.  m.  all  of  the  pupils  are  called  to  prayers, 
after  which  the  little  boys  and  girls  are  sent  to  bed,  and  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils  go  into  the  main  school  room,  where  they  study  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  Study  hour,  the  teacher  reads  extracts  from  daily 
newspapers,  that  the  pupils  may  keep  up  with  the  current  news  of 
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the  day,  and  lectures  upon  various  important  subjects.  During  the 
time  of  the  reading  in  the  main  room  an  able  assistant  has  the  in¬ 
termediary  classes  in  another  room,  where  she  reads  to  them,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  requires  them  to  commit  to  memory  select  poems  from  various 
standard  authors.  This  exercise  familiarizes  the  younger  ones  with  the 
measured  arrangement  of  words  in  verse  and  language  embellished  by 
creative  imagination;  and  it  cultivates  the  receptive  and  retentive  powers 
of  the  mind,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  blind,  whose 


memories  must  serve  as  a  great  storehouse  for  the  information  they  can 
not  obtain  from  observation  or  from  tangible  objects.  During  the  day 
there  is  an  hour  set  apart  for  students  of  English  literature,  when  they 
are  required  to  go  through  a  consecutive  course  of  reading,  in  such  lit¬ 
erary  works  as  "the  Superintendent  or  principal  teacher  may  appoint. 
Desultory  reading  rarely,  if  ever,  results  in  permanent  benefit.^  This 
regular  course  of  reading  aids,  very  materially,  the  students  of  English 
literature,  who  have  so  hard  a  struggle  to  remember  the  names  of  authors, 
their  productions,  and  their  characteristics.  The  course  of  reading  is  a 
practical  lesson  of  itself.  To  illustrate:  The  student  takes  up  “  Mar- 
mion”  or  “  Lady  of  the  Lake”  and  “Ivanhoe”  and  reads  them  care¬ 
fully,  then  when  the  lesson,  which  treats  of  the  style  and  characteristics 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  comes  up,  the  student  more  readily  grasps  and  re¬ 
tains  all  criticisms  concerning  that  eminent  author. 

Question.  Do  you  attempt  to  teach  them  drawing  or  painting  ? 

Answer.  They  can  not  distinguish  colors,  and  as  they  have  no  idea 
of  perspective,  it  is  not  understood  how  they  can  accomplish  anything 
with  any  of  the  formative  arts,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  moulding  in  clay. 
One  or  two  persons  have  done  something  in  sculpture,  but  those  were 
rare  exceptions.  The  blind  appreciate  form  through  sense  of  touch,  and 
their  whole  universe  must  be  within  arm’s  length,  that  they  may  touch 
all  parts,  and  put  them  together  as  a  complex  whole,  before  there  can  be 
any  sense  of  realization.  He  has  no  idea  of  the  grouping  together,  or 
special  arrangements  of  objects  at  a  distance,  for,  being  bereft  of  visual 
perception,  he  must,  to  reach  actuality,  resort  to  tactile  sensations  or  im¬ 
pressions.  “  The  psychological  peculiarity  of  vision  is,”  says  Air.  Neill, 
“that  it  presents  objects  in  synthesis,  as  complex  wholes,  while  all  the  other 
senses  show  them  in  analysis  as  consisting  of  parts  which  require  them  to  be 
built  up  into  wholes.  A  sighted  person  perceives  a  map  at  once,  and 
then  disintegrates  or  analyzes  it  into  parts.  No  such  eye  glance  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  blind.  lie  becomes  acquainted  with  it  by  successive  tactile 
impressions,  and  constructs  it  into  oneness  by  linking  experience  to  ex¬ 
perience,  by  some  definite  association.”  The  blind  can  acquire  actual 
knowledge  of  substance  and  forms  only  through  touch  sensation;  his 
lingers  must  do  the  work  that  eyes  would  perform. 

Question.  Do  you  have  text  books  in  raised  print  for  the  pupils  to 
use,  out  of  recitation  hours,  or  is  all  of  your  teaching  done  orally? 

Answer.  Our  stock  of  text  books  in  embossed  print  is  very  limited,  and 
many  of  those  we  have  are  mere  epitomes  of  the  originals.  We  have  arith¬ 
metical  examples  in  raised  print,  but  the  rules  and  notes  were  not  printed, 
and  it  was  a  grievious  mistake  to  leave  them  out.  ^  l he  (  ongress  of  the 
United  States  appropriated  an  endowment  fund  of  $’250,000,  to  be  put  at 
interest,  and  the  interest  to  be  used  for  printing  books  for  the  blind. 
Each  institution  gets  its  quota  every  year,  the  amount  being  governed 
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by  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  Some  of  the  books  are  printed 
in  line  letter  (raised  letters  formed  like  seeing  print),  and  the  others  in 
the  New  York  point.  On  account  of  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
Trustees,  I  suppose,  we  can  get  no  apparatus,  such  as  writing  tablets, 
slates,  etc.,  from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  although 
that  is  the  place  where  the  endowment  fund  is  expended.  Some  of  the 
instructors  prefer  not  to  have  text  books,  and  rely  mainly  on  oral  teach¬ 
ing.  Oral  teaching  will  do  very  well  in  some  instances,  but  not  in  all, 
and  I  believe  that  all  of  the  pupils  of  this  school  prefer  to  have  the  books, 
for  they  are  better  prepared,  after  having  carefully  studied  their  lessons, 
to  understand  any  remarks  the  teacher  may  make  during  recitation. 

Question.  Have  you  another  system  of  embossed  print  besides  the 
line  letter? 

Answer.  About  the  year  1825  a  man  of  the  name  of  Barbier  invented 
a  system  of  writing  and  printing  in  raised  points,  or  dots.  It  was  im¬ 
perfect,  and  was  rearranged  and  vastly  improved  by  a  blind  musician, 
Louis  Braille.  Air.  AY.  B.  AVaitt,  of  the  New  York  school  for  blind  per¬ 
sons,  claims  that  his  system  of  point  writing  is.  an  improvement  upon 
that  of  Louis  Braille.  I-Iis  claim,  however,  is  recognized  only  in  certain 
schools  in  America.  Many  instructors  of  the  blind  consider  it  a  great 
misfortune  that  we  have  two  systems  of  writing  in  raised  points.  Three 
pupils  educated  partly  in  another  school,  where  the  Braille  point  was 
used,  moved  to  this  State,  and  came  to  this  school  to  complete  their  edu¬ 
cation,  and  as  we  use  the  AVaitt  system,  those  pupils  had  all  their  work 
to  do  over  again.  Time  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  blind,  and  we 
should  not  multiply  their  work.  If  we  could  be  let  alone  now  for  awhile 
we  could  get  along  tolerably  well,  but  twenty  years  from  now  the  in¬ 
structors  will  be  altering  their  books  to  meet  the  requirements  of  some 
supposed  new- and  improved  arrangement.  Unless  a  well  recognized  im¬ 
provement  can  be  made  over  either  system,  it  is  better  that  we  should  let 
them  remain  as  they  are.  A  diversity  of  books  and  methods  is  a  source 
of  great  trouble  to  the  public  schools;  and  the  same  trouble,  to  a  limited 
extent,  affects  our  educational  establishments  for  blind  persons. 

Question.  How  do  the  blind  read,  and  what  are  the  different  methods 
and  characters  used  in  your  school  and  elsewhere  ? 

Answer.  I  have  asked  for  an  appropriation  to  have  text  books  for  this 
school  printed  in  the  kind  of  raised  point  our  pupils  like  best;  that  is,  in 
the  “line”  letter,  which  in  shape  is  just,  like  the  letter  used  by  sighted 
children.  There  are  two  kinds  of  print  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  and 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two — the  line  print  and  the  New  York 
point  print.  Any  one  can  read  the  first,  but  the  second  can  be  read  only 
by  the  blind  and  their  instructors,  or  by  some  one  who  makes  it  a  special 
study,  as  he  would  of  some  foreign  language.  In  order  that  you  may 
comprehend,  and  that  many  of  the  friends  of  the  blind  who  read  this  re¬ 
port  may  comprehend  the  difference  between  the  two  point  systems  and 
our  methods  of  reading  them,  1  shall  present  them,  that  you  may  see  the 
characters.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  “  line”  letter,  but  I  shall 
describe  the  two  kinds  of  point  print:  The  New  York  point,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  invention,  and  the  Braille  or  French  point.  Both  arc  composed  of 
raised  dots  or  points.  The  New  York  point  is  arranged  thus: 
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The  line  letter  print  is  easier  for  all  youthful  blind  persons,  or  even 
older  blind  persons  to  read  if  they  must  use  their  lingers  long  at  a  time. 
As  a  general  thing  the  adult  blind  can  learn  to  read  the  point  pri),  more 
readily  than  the  line,  because  the  cuticle  of  the  finger  is  hardened,  and 
is  less  susceptible  to  touch  sensations;  but  if  he  had  learned  the  line  in 
his  youth  he  would  find,  I  think,  that  the  point  print  would  serve  his 
fingers  as  it  does  the  fingers  of  our  students,  who  say  that,  after  long 
study  their  fingers  get  tender  and  become  fatigued.  Books  in  point 
for  occasional  reading  by  students,  and  for  those  adult  blind  who  have 
never  learned  line  print,  will  do  very  well;  but  text  books  for  our  school 
rooms  should  never  lie  printed  in  point  of  either  kind,  the  two  point 
systems  must  of  course  be  used  for  writing  and  for  music.  For  our  li¬ 
braries  we  should  furnish  books  printed  in  line  and  point,  about  ;>0  pei 
cent  of  each.  All  blind  children  should  bo  taught  to  read  both  prints; 
but  for  use  when  studying,  they  should  lie  given  text  books  in  the  line 
letter. 


No.  1.  On i unary  Method. 
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The  inclination  of  some  of  our  schools  to  abolish  lino  letter  is  based 
upon  a  spirit  of  restlessness  which  characterizes  our  seeing  educators, 
who  are  constantly  reaching  after  and  adopting  unmatured,  untried,  so- 
called  improvements.  Let  us  us  see  into  and  examine  this  state  of  un¬ 
rest  or  restlessness  in  our  schools  for  blind  persons.  Although  the  line 
letter  is  so  much  improved  and  so  natural,  both  to  the  blind  child  and 
seeing  mother,  who  can  aid  it  if  necessary;  and  it  can  be  so  easily  read 
by  both;  and  can  be  printed  as  easily  and  more  cheaply  than  either  of  the 
point  systems,  yet  two  or  three  of  our  schools  have  dropped  it, 
not  in  part,  but  altogether,  not  allowing  their  children  to  learn 
anything  about  line  letter,  although  our  libraries  are  full  of  line  letter 
print,  and  our  great  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  is  print¬ 
ing  great  piles  of  books  in  the  latter  print,  and  all  are  filled  with 
selections  from  choicest  literature.  Some  of  our  schools  advocate  the 
abolition  of  line  print  and  wish  to  adopt  point  as  a  substitute,  but  then, 
.right  here,  they  fall  apart  again,  for  they  can  not  agree  as  to  the  kind  of 
point  which  must  be  universally  adopted — Braille  or  New  York  point. 
The  tendency  in  the  movement  of  population  is  toward  the  South  and 
West,  and,  as  it  frequently  happens  that,  blind  children  from  the 
Eastern  States  must  change  schools,  when  their  parents  move,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  fact  alone  renders  the  necessity  greater  for  unity  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  plans,  laying  aside  the  great  argument  that,  unity  should  prevail 
upon  the  general  principle  that,  all  blind  children  should,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  be  taught  alike.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  the  printing  house,  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned,  is  turning  out  so  maryy  books  in  New  York  point  and 
line  letter  —  about  50  per  cent  of  each — at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  government,  costing  the  schools  nothing,  yet  some  of  our  schools 
use  Braille  for  writing  and  reading,  and  one  or  two  go  so  far  as  to  exclude 
everything  except  Braille,  and  another  excludes  all  but  New'  York  point, 
which  is  used  for  all  purposes.  When  pupils  from  these  schools  drift  in¬ 
to  another,  it  is  possible  that  the  one  he  drifts  into  may  use  different 
methods  of  reading  and  writing  from  that  to  which  he  is  accustomed, 
this  is  unfortunate  for  the  pupil,  for  he  must  go  over  a  new  and  un¬ 
beaten  path  to  accomplish  that  which  he  thought  he  had  already  learned. 

Some  of  the  schools  rely  greatly  on  oral  teaching,  trusting  to  the  good 
attention  very  often  of  a  sleepy,  indifferent  or  unwell  pupil;  and  others 
teach  mental  arithmetic,  but  never  allow'  their  pupils  to  use  slates— as  all 
sighted  pupils  are  allowed  to  do— with  which  to  work  out  tedious  sums, 
which  evidently  fixes  in  their  mind  more  securely  the  principles  of  the 
work  in  hand.  A  young  blind  student  from  another  State  entered  this 
school.  lie  was  very  bright  generally,  and  wrote  and  read  New  York 
point  very  rapidly,  and  was  quick  in  mental  arithmetic,  but  he  could  not 
read  our  books  in  line  print,  and  it  astounded  him  to  find  how  rapid!  v 
our  scholars  could  work  examples  on  their  slates,  and  to  hear  them  read 
so  rapidly,  either  in  point  or  line  print,  lie  therefore  requested  not  to 
he  put  into  any  line  print  study,  or  bo  made  to  study  written  arithmetic. 
Why  should  we  not  teach  all  of  our  pupils  to  read  well  in  line  and  in 
isew  fork-  point?  The  time  used  amounts  to  nothing  whatever. 

these  remarks  are  not  intended  as  criticisms  upon  any  school,  for  we 
are  all  open  to  criticism,  but  merely  to  show  that  there  are  great  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  among  us,  and  that,  this  school,  when  asking  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  to  have  some  special  work  done,  is  not  alone  in  its  disposition 
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to  select  that  kind  of  print  which  suits  it  better.  Unfortunately,  consid¬ 
ering  our  limited  number,  our  differences  are  greater  proportionately 
than” among  instructors  for  seeing  persons.  Hence,  each  school  must  rely 
on  its  ow-n  judgment  and  must  have  its  selections. 

Youthful  blind  persons  should  have  line  letter  books  for  constant  use; 
but  the  tendency  in  our  profession  is  to  go  astray  from  the  beaten  track 
and  try  an  experiment,  and  the  experiment  is  to  substitute  either  the 
New  York  point  or  Braille  point  for  the  line  letter  print.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  a  grievous  mistake.  A  child  who  uses  the  line  print 
can  be  aided  when  studying  or  reading,  by  any  sighted  person,  for  its 
book  is  printed  in  the  letters  used  by  sighted  persons,  but  if  it  should  ie 
using  a  book  in  point  print  a  seeing  person  could  not  read  it.  Even  a 
sighted  teacher  taxes  his  eyes  much  more  over  this  than  with  the  line 
print.  It  cives  a  blind  child  pleasure  and  fills  it  with  pride  to  know  that, 
it  is  able  to  read  the  same  characters  used  by  its  parents  and  friends. 
This  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  blind  persons  should  be 
educated  to  adopt,  as  far  as  possible,  every  custom  and  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion  used  by  their  relations  and  neighbors.  Some  of  us  do  teach  the 
blind  to  write  in  the  handwriting  used  by  those  who  see.  II  e  teach  them 
to  do  almost  everything  except  to  see;  then  why  not  let  them  continue 
the  use  of  characters  which  are  used  by  sighted  persons . 

No  living  man  can  speak  with  authority,  and  say  that  the  blind  would 
be  benefited  by  abolishing  line  print,  and  substituting  either  of  the  point 
systems.  Each  school  speaks  from  experience;  their  experiences  di%, 
and  their  differences  finally  end  in  mere  conjecture.  loesiWy  . some  of 
the  schools  in  Europe  may,  for  all  purposes,  use  Braille  alone,  hut  no 
man  in  Europe  or  America  can  speak  with  unquestioned  ee taint  an 1 
declare  that  blind  persons  who  have  been  educated  in  that  class  of  schoo 
are  superior  to  those  who  use  both  line  letter  and  New  York  point.  I 
dare  sty  that  the  reverse  of  this— if  by  any  means  the  question  could  be  de¬ 
termined— could  be  established  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  We  mi  ht 
just  as  well  assert  that  a  man  who  knows  two  different  languages  and  has 
a  good  library  in  each  at  his  command  is  not  as  well  off  as  one  acquam 
only  with  one  language.  So  far  as  experience  goes,  it Reaches ime# , 
the  schools  of  America  want  to  revolutionize  their  methods  and la  PP  - 
mate  unity,  they  should  retrace  their  steps— many  of  them— and  let  us 
keep  up  the  old  established  line  print,  than  which  there  is  none  bettei 
reading  and  study,  and  then  adopt  either  the  New  Ycnk  to  the 
Braille  as  a  point  system,  for  writing  and  for  music  If  fr®  ™ 

latter  system  we  shall  then  be  in  accord  with  nearly  all  the  woild, c >  t- 
side  of' America,  and  have  access  to  a  larger  library. A™™* 
printed.  The  great  advantage  of  the  former  over  the  Braille  foi  read 
lug  lies  in  the  fact  that,  it  may  be  read  so  mW*  more  fejy 

if  pupils  read  according  to  our  methods.  The  lattei  ,  P,  the 

has  its  greatest  number  of  points  running  m  the  direc  on  taken  b>  the 
linger,  and  lias  only  two  points  in  width,  oi  veitica  \ ,  . 
easily  covered  by  the  palmar  surface  of  the  finger.  The  BiaiUe  point 
has  three  points  in  width  vertical,  over  which  the  ''1»er  “t  Wt|  P’Ne^ 
they  are  not  so  easily  covered,  especiaUy  l,y  children.  g* 

York  point  seems  to  have  risen  from  the  defects  of  the  Blae"'  • 
tom  wherein  the  arrangement  of  the  dots  is  much  bet ter,  a *d  le»  m 
lar  in  every  way.  These  are  conclusions  drawn  from  recent  and 
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careful  study  of  this  subject.  If  it  were  more  difficult  to  read  line  letter 
than  point,  then  there  would  be  some  excuse  for  discontinuing  the  latter 
altogether. 

You  have  seen  blind  persons  read  raised  print  books,  but  as  you  are 
not  familiar  with  the  different  styles  of  reading  and  the  controversies  con¬ 
cerning  them;  and  as  instructors  of  the  blind  will  also  read  this  report,  I 
shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  give  illustrations  of  the  different  methods  used, 
and  attempt  to  describe  how  it  is  done: 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  operation,  I  present  the  engravings 
of  two  different  young  ladies  of  this  school,  each  of  whom  presents  a  dif¬ 
ferent  method.  I  do  this,  too,  because  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  this  is 
the  only  school  which  used  the  latter  method  as  presented  in  engraving 
No.  2,  and  if  this  idea  is  correct  my  remarks  will  be  of  interest  to  other 
schools.  All  of  the  pupils  who  have  come  to  us  from  the  schools  of  other 
States  read  by  the  first  method;  hence  I  conclude  that  those  schools,  at 
least  whence  they  came,  teach  that  method  of  reading. 

The  engraving  No.  1  represents  the  old  method  of  reading  raised 
print  of  any  kind.  By  this  old  method  the  blind  person  holds  the  book 
in  front  of  her,  either  in  her  lap  or  on  a  desk,  in  a  position  similar  to 
that  in  which  we  would  place  an  ordinary  book  when  it  lies  upon  a  desk 
before  a  sighted  reader.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  index  finger  of 
the  right  hand  rests  upon  the  first  word  of  the  first  line,  and  the  index 
finger  of  the  left  hand  rests  upon  the  first  word  of  the  second  line,  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  right  index  finger  when  it  returns  to  begin  the 
:  second  line,  then  the  left  drops  down  to  the  third  line.  When  the  per¬ 
son  reads  according  to  this  method  the  end  of  her  right  index  finger 
moves  to  the  right  across  the  page  along  the  first  line,  making  a  right 
lateral  movement  for  every  letter  in  each  word,  building  up  each  word 
synthetically  by  successive  tactile  impressions,  just  as  a  sighted  child 
names,  in  spelling,  each  letter  in  a  word;  whereas  a  sighted  person,  by  a 
unity  in  the  mind  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  perceives  the  word  at  a 
glance  as  a  whole.  Sight  perceptions  are  instantaneous,  a  word  of  many 
letters  being  taken  at  a  glance. 

Tactile  perceptions  of  a  single  object  are  nearly  instantaneous.  Suc¬ 
cessive  tactile  perceptions,  as  we  have  when  the  fingers  sweep  over  each 
I  letter  in  a  word  of  several  letters,  may  be  so  rapid  as  to  appear  that  the 
i  sensation  produced  by  a  whole  word  is  almost  instantaneous — a  tactile 
glance. 

Under  the  old  method  the  operation  of  reading,  when  impressions  are 
necessarily  slow  and  the  position  of  the  finger  fatiguing,  will  not  allow 
rapid  tactile  perceptions,  but  by  a  different  method — such  as  engraving 
No.  2  represents,  and  which  has  been  practiced  in  this  institution — we 
can  have,  by  sense  of  touch,  almost  instantaneous  perception  of  a  word 
•composed  of  many  letters. 

tlie  manner  of  reading  used  in  this  school — illustrated  by  engraving 

■  “  ti'e  finger  runs  with  the  line,  passing  rapidly  over  each  word.  In 
tins  engraving  it  may  be  seen  that  the  book  is  held'in  a  different  position 
from  that  represented  in  engraving  No.  1 ;  and  it  seems  to  be  somewhat 

■  awkward  and  more  inconvenient.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  first,  the  book 
i may  be  placed  in  the  lap  or  on  the  desk.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 

m<  <  x  lingers  of  both  hands  are  nearly  parallel  and  are  not  at  right  nn- 
igles  with  the  lines.  The  left  finger,  as  in  the  first  case,  serves  as  a  guide 
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for  the  returning  right.  As  the  young  lady  reads  she  draws  her  right 
linger  toward  herself,  sweeping  its  palmar  surface  over  the  words  in  the 
line  so  rapidly  that  tactile  perception  of  a  word  is  immediate — each  word 
taken  as  it  were  at  a  glance.  15y  this  method  adult  blind  persons,  as  well 
as  younger  ones,  read  much  more  rapidly,  either  in  line  or  point  print, 
than  those  who  follow  the  method  first  described.  It  is  gratifying  to 
them  to  be  able  to  take  word  after  word  in  a  natural  and  convenient  suc¬ 
cession. 

The  position  of  the  book  in  either  case  is  uncomfortable,  but  not  more 
so  in  one  than  in  the  other,  excepting  that  the  finger  is  in  a  strained  po¬ 
sition  in  the  first  case.  We  have  practiced  the  latter  plan  of  reading  ( 
about  sixteen  years.  I  do  not  claim  a  discovery  or  an  original  improve-  j 
ment  upon  the  first  method,  for  many  of  the  schools  may  teach  their  pu¬ 
pils  to  read  as  ours  do,  but  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  seen  any  one, 
not  taught  here,  who  could  or  would  use  the  method  pursued  in  this 
school.  I  call  upon  teachers  in  other  schools  to  try  our  method  of  read¬ 
ing. 

Question.  Now,  then,  as  this  is  simply  a  school,  and  you  operate  upon 
or  treat  their  eyes  as  a  secondary  consideration  and  as  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  pupils,  tell  me  whether  the  blind  can  accomplish  as  much  m  the 
school  room  as  sighted  scholars  ? 

Answer.  If  you  were  acquainted  with  educated  blind  persons  you 
would  not  ask  this  question.  A  blind  person  can  receive  as  high  mental 
and  physical  culture  as  any  sighted  person.  The  late  Mr.  Fawcett,  who 
was,  until  recently,  postmaster  general  of  England,  although  totally 
blind,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his  age.  lie  had  been 
a  brilliant  member  of  parliament,  and  as  postmaster  general  had  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  wisest  men  who  had  ever  filled  that  position. 
Nicholas  Saunderson  became  so  accomplished  in  mathematics  and  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  physics  that  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  England,  gave  him 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  deatli  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Milton,  though 
blind,  gave  us  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained,  and  after  being 
cruelly  criticised  poured  forth  his  soul  in  Samson  Agonistes.  Herbert  wrote 
a  famous  work  on  bees.  Euler  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mathe¬ 
maticians  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Dr.  Blacklock.  the  Scotch 
created  a  name  for  himself  by  his  pen  in  prose  and  poetry.  Louis  BraUle 
and  Dr.  Moon,  both  of  whom  discovered  new  systems  of  reading  for  the 
blind,  were  sightless.  Ziska,  who  was  Bohemia’s  greatest  warrior,  be¬ 
came’ blind  by  accident  during  the  time  of  war;  but  after  Ins  blindness 
came  on  lie  was  more  terrible  and  more  successful  than  before  the 
accident.  Blind  persons  ought  to  be  good  and  clear  thinkers,  for  you 
remember  that  during  the  night  when  you  are  awake  and  get  to  thinking, 
although  you  are  shrouded  in  darkness,  your  mind  is  clearer  and  you  can 
concentrate  your  thoughts  more  easily,  for  there  are  no  external  objects 
or  noises  to  draw  your  attention  away  from  the  subject  under  considei- 
ation.  And  for  this  reason  a  writer  seeks  a  secluded  room,  or  place 
where  he  can  be  quiet  and  as  free  from  disturbance  as  possible.  I  bus 
you  may  comprehend  that  absence  of  sight  does  not  indicate  absence  of 

the  ability  to  think.  ,  , 

Question.  ( >f  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  pupils  enrolled  ho" 

many  are  required  to  study  music? 

Answer.  It  is  a  rule  to  give  nearly  all  youthful  blind  persons  of  both 
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sexes  a  chance  to  learn  music;  but  the  number  who  continue  in  regular 
lessons  on  the  various  instruments,  and  in  vocalism  during  a  session, 
rarely,  if  ever,  exceed  one-half  of  the  number  enrolled.  After  a  pupil 
has  had  a  fair  trial  and  failed  so  make  progress  the  lessons  are  stopped. 
There  are  some  blind  persons  upon  whom  it  would  be  good  time  thrown 
away  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  give  them  music  as  a  study,  or  even  as  a 
pastime.  .V  blind  person  can  rarely,  if  ever,  accomplish  much  with  the 
piano  or  violin,  if  he  begin  the  study  after  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  use 
of  the  “Technicon”  may  obviate  the  linger  and  wrist  trouble. 

Question.  What  instruments  are  taught  in  this  school  ? 

Answer.  Pipe  organ,  piano,  cabinet  organ,  violin,  flute,  clarionet, 
bass  viol,  cornet,,  ele. 

Question.  Why  do  you  give  them  music  as  a  study?  Do  they  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  science?  Do  blind  persons  ever  reach  to  excellence  in  exe¬ 
cution,  and  have  cultivated  taste,  and  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  com¬ 
positions  of  the  best  masters  ? 

Answer.  You  have  entered  upon  a  broad  field  of  inquiry,  and  it  may 
cause  me  to  be  somewhat  prolix  in  my  remarks  on  this  subject.  An  edu¬ 
cated  blind  man,  who  is  a  success  in  music,  is  an  object  of  interest  in  any 
community;  but  in  order  to  bring  about  success  music  must  be  taught 
thoroughly  to  amateurs,  as  -well  as  to  those  who  intend  to  make  use  of  it 
professionally.  The  instructors  in  music  should  create  in  the  minds  of 
their  pupils  the  idea  that,  they  must  regard  this  study  as  a  science,  a 
knowledge  of  which,  like  that  of  chemistry  or  physics,  can  be  acquired 
only  by  close  and  enthusiastic  application  to  study.  The  blind  student, 
if  he  has  a  good  ear,  good  talent,  and  mental  culture,  may  aspire  to  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence  in  execution  and  composition.  Blind  Tom’s 
phenomenal  success  is  not  an  evidence  that  mental  training  is  not  a  neces¬ 
sary  adjunct  in  the  effort  to  reach  the  highest  excellence  in  musical  cul¬ 
ture. 

Question.  Do  you  allow  both  sexes  to  study  music? 

Answer.  Instruction  on  the  piano  and  organ  and  in  vocalism  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  both  sexes;  lessons  on  other  instruments  are  given  only  to  boys. 
Females  can  master  the  other  instruments,  the  violin  especially,  but  they 
could  never  use  them  profitably.  Boys  may  use  these  instruments  for 
parties  or  gatherings,  where  it  would  be  indelicate  for  females  to  appear. 

Question.  What  effect  does  music  have  upon  the  general  character  of 
blind  children  ? 

.  Answer.  If  taught  by  competent,  amiable,  and  accomplished  teachers, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  cultivate  refinement  of  feeling  and  gentle  manners. 
It  cultivates  the  social  nature  and  softens  the  crude  ideas  and  sensibilities 
of  a  child.  Ihe  blindness  of  a  little  child  stirs  the  very  depths  of  a  fond 
paients  heart,  and  his  constant  study  is  about  some  way  to  please  and 
amuse  the  child,  thoughtlessly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  cruel  to 
check  any  of  its  whims  or  desires;  and  to  get  rid  of  trouble,  he  gradually 
drops  into  the  habit  of  letting  it  have  its  own  way.  This  cultivates  a 
spirit  of  insubordination  at  the  outset,  and  the  child  grows  up— if  it  re¬ 
main  at  home  without  the  slightest  idea  that  an  appreciation  of  the 
principle  suggested  in  the  expression  “mine  and  thine,”  lies  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  all  moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  Children  of  that  disposi¬ 
tion  enter  this  school  imbued  with  the  idea  that  self-gratification  is  the 
'  law  of  nature,  and  are  prepared,  especially  if  they  do  not  enter  school 
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until  after  they  are  twelve  years  of  age,  to  resist  all  authority.  Some  of 
these  children  have  an  ear  for  music,  and  are  allowed  an  instrument  of 
some  kind,  in  early  days,  to  thrum  upon.  Finally,  they  learn  to  play 
some  simple  airs,  and  soon  acquire  a  taste  for  gentle  sounds;  as  they  pro¬ 
gress  in  music  they  gradually  become  more  geutle  and  tractable,  and 
yield  more  readily  to  the  opinions  and  advice  of  those  in  authority.  The 
roughest  brute,  in  saddest  mood,  will  often,  even  when  in  the  very  midst 
of  “inductions  dangerous,”  pause  to  listen  fora  moment  to  the  soft  and 
melodious  notes  of" a  flute,  or  to  mellow  voices  which  sing  in  solemn, 
measured  chant.  The  sounds  hush  the  coarse  whisperings  of  brutish  na¬ 
ture,  and  for  a  moment  soothe  him  and  bring  his  rough  memory  back  to 
softer  moments,  perhaps  to  babyhood,  when  mother’s  lullaby  eased  him 
off  to  sleep.  Villainy  seldom  lias  an  abiding  place  among  musicians. 
Their  thoughts  run  in  other  channels,  generally;  and  if  given  proper 
mental  training  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  take  that  course  which  is  marked 
by  light-heartedness  and  indifference  to  the  cares  of  life,  or  cultivate  a 
noble  ambition  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of  human  greatness  as  composers  or 
instructors  in  this  great  science,  which  stirs  the  human  heart,  and  lifts  the 
mind  for  a  time  into  the  realms  of  pure  and  generous  thought,  where 

•Their  chaste  Muse  employed  her  heaven-taught  lyre 
None  hut  the  noblest  passion  to  inspire, 

Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought, 

One  line,  which  dying,  they  could  wish  to  blot. 

Music,  as  a  study,  has  an  elevatiug  inlluence  over  the  minds  of  chil¬ 
dren,  causing  them  to  cultivate  that  consonancy  of  sentiment  and  feeling 
which  should  exist  between  intellectual  beings.  The  highest  musical  cul¬ 
ture  can  never  be  attained,  however,  without  the  aid  of  good  mental 
training,  acquired  through  school  room  studies,  and  by  a  course  of  gen¬ 
eral  reading  among  the  standard  authors.  Too  much  attention  to  music, 
without  mental  development,  dwarfs  the  intellect  and  induces  a  fondness 
for  frivolous  sounds  and  sensual  pleasures.  Upon  a  cultured  mind  music 
has  the  effect  of  lifting  the  soul  to  a  more  elevated  plane  of  thought, 
creating  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and  the  good;  developing 
gentle  feelings  and  geutle  manners,  and  polishing  the  movements  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

Question.  What  practical  benefit  do  the  blind  derive  from  tins  study  . 

Answer.  As  a  pastime  for  those  who  can  not  enter  into  the  pleasures 
of  out  door  exercises  and  games,  with  sighted  persons,  it  affords  a  great 
deal  of  comfort,  and  is  a  source  of  recreation  for  the  mind.  Educated 
blind  amateurs — armed  as  they  always  are,  with  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  music  to  enable  them,  if  necessary,  to  read  ordinary  music  with  ease 

_ will  enjoy  themselves  during  their  idle  moments,  by  hunting  up  new 

pieces  or  songs,  and  reviving  memories  of  the  olden  school  exercises. 
An  educated  blind  young  man,  or  an  old  one,  will  never  die  with  ennui 
if  you  give  him  a  pile  of  music,  in  point  print,  to  look  over,  and  a  piano 
or'organ,  violin  or  flute,  to  play  upon.  This  knowledge  will  give  lnm, 
provided  he  is  decent  and  at  all  agreeable  in  his  manners,  that  social 
recognition  in  society  where  he  resides,  which  he  could  not  otherwise  ob¬ 
tain,  and  which  is  not  always  easily  obtained  by  many  of  Ins  sighted 
friends.  One  of  this  class,  if  overtaken  by  ill  health  or  bad  luck,  and 
can  not  work  for  a  livelihood,  would  find  but  little  difficulty,  on  account 
•of  his  knowledge  of  music,  in  dropping,  by  tacit  adoption,  into  a  horn 
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with  some  good  family.  But  the  greatest  practical  benefit  is  obtained  by 
those  who  have  a  good  ear  for  music,  and  the  application  necessary  for 
hard  study.  This  class  of  blind  persons  may  become  so  proficient  that 
we  can  send  them  out  among  seeing  persons  as  teachers  of  music  on  the 
piano,  organ,  violin,  clarionet,  etc.,  and  in  vocal  instruction.  We  pro¬ 
vide  for  them  a  system  of  musical  notation  which  makes  them  independ¬ 
ent  of  a  seeing  reader.  This  Institution  has  educated  several  pupils  who 
went  out  and  are  now  quite  successful  as  teachers,  and  some  of  them  were 
so  accomplished  in  other  respects  that,  they  have  secured  intelligent  and 
useful  life  companions,  to  whom  they  have  become  “help  meets”  indeed, 
by  the  use  of  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired. 

Question.  Have  any  blind  persons  risen  to  eminence  in  this  profes¬ 
sion  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  many  of  them.  As  teachers  and  organists  they  often 
attain  to  great  success.  One  of  the  most  noted  celebrities  of  London,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  was  the  blind  organist  Dr.  Stanby,  and 
the  following  named  blind  persons  were  eminent  continental  musicians: 
Mdlle.  de  Salignac,  Theresa  von  Paradis,  Sophia  Osmont,  Lachner,  Gau¬ 
thier,  Dupon,  etc.  Handel,  who  made  Samson  the  theme  of  an  oratorio, 
when  near  the  end  of  his  life  became  blind,  and  had  to  be  led  to  the 
organ,  but  played  with  the  same  spirit  and  power  as  lie  did  before  he  had 
lost  his  sight.  Air.  F.  .1.  Campbell,  a  totally  blind  i ..an,  now  principal 
■of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Aiu-i,  for  the  Blind,  in 
England,  has  been  a  successful  teacher  of  music.  lie  went  to  that  country 
about  fourteen  years  ago,  from  the  United  States,  and  got  prominent 
persons  so  deeply  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  blind,  that  he  established 
the  great  conservatory  of  music  previously  mentioned,  and  has  made  it 
the  greatest  of  all  establishments — the  Boston  school,  perhaps,  excepted — 
for  the  training  of  blind  persons,  mentally,  in  music,  and  piano  tuning. 
In  1879,  Air.  Campbell,  in  concluding  a  letter  to  the  present  Superin¬ 
tendent,  said:  “Aly  personal  experience  as  a  blind  man,  and  my  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind  in  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  New  England 
and  Great  Britain,  prove  conclusively  to  my  mind  that  if  music,  based 
upon  a  thoroughly  good  intellectual  training,  is  properly  taught,  it  is 
worth  more,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  than  all  other  avocations  com¬ 
bined  which  are  open  to  the  blind.” 

Question.  Do  the  blind  learn  music  by  the  ear  alone  ? 

Answer.  They  excel  all  others  in  the  method  of  cultivating  music  by 
ear,  but  then  several  systems  of  musical  notation  in  raised  characters, 
wherein  a  certain  arrangement  of  marks,  symbols,  and  signs  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  notes  in  the  stall  system  used  by  sighted  persons,  have  been 
invented  to  enable  the  blind  to  study  the  arrangement  of  music  and  re¬ 
cord  any  piece  for  future  reference.  Mr.  Louis  Braille,  a  Frenchman; 
Mi.  William  B.  Waitt  and  Mr.  N.  B.  Kneass,  Jr.,  Americans,  have  in¬ 
vented  different  musical  notations.  Unfortunately  the  two  systems  of 
Biaille  and  Waitt  create  among  instructors  of  the  blind  the  same  trouble 
to  some  extent  that  is  found  in  the  public  schools  about  the  want  of  a 
uniform  .-cries  of  text  books.  There  are  too  many  text  books  for  the  lat- 
tei,  and  lor  the  former  there  is  one  system  of  notation  too  many.  There 
is,  of  c  ; .use,  great  controversy  about  the  matter,  but  as  each  faction  has 
Its  friends  Ihe  dispute  will  go  on,  and  the  blind  will  be  no  better  off  in 
the  end.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  American  schools  adhere  to  the 
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\Va i It  system  of  point  writing  and  musical  notation,  while  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  the  Braille  system  is  used  altogether;  consequently 
a  blind  child  must  learn  both  systems  and  have  two  different  tablets  in 
order  to  get  the  advantages  offered  by  each  system.  Sighted  persons  are 
not  so  annoyed,  for  they  have  only  one  arrangement  of  music.  Space  is 
evidently  saved  by  printing  books  in  the  Waitt  system;  but  no  such  ad¬ 
vantage  is  claimed  for  the  musical  notation.  In  the  point  musical  nota¬ 
tion  a  certain  arrangement,  and  number  of  points  take  the  place  of  the 
characters  of  the  staff  system;  but  in  Kneass’  literary  notation  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  used,  not  only  to  name  the  notes,  as  in  the  staff  sys¬ 
tem,  but  also  to  represent  or  describe  the  musical  characters,  and  to  ab¬ 
breviate  the  use  of  words  in  describing  the  music.  There  is  a  greater 
amount  and  variety  of  music  published  in  the  Braille;  and  this  places  a 
follower  of  the  Waitt  system  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect. 

Question.  Is  it  true  that  a  totally  blind  boy  can  learn  to  tune  piano¬ 
fortes  and  organs? 


Learning  to  Tune  Piano  Fortes. 


Answer.  Piano  forte  tuning  is,  as  a  general  thing,  the  surest  business 
a  blind  boy  can  follow  for  a  livelihood — if  he  has  learned  to  tune  well. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  every  blind  person  is  a  natural  born  mu¬ 
sician;  that  the  loss  of  one  special  sense  quickens  and  improves  the  others 
in  all  cases.  To  become  a  good  and  successful  tuner  the  person  must 
have  a  good  ear,  some  knowledge  of  music,  and  an  excellent  or  at  least 
tolerably  fair  education.  Generally  those  who  are  quick  in  mathematics 
will  make  good  musicians  or  tuners;  but  as  this  number  is  not  very  great, 
all  blind  persons  can  not  succeed  in  this  profession.  The  girls  rarely  have 
sufficient  strength  for  tuning,  and  they  can  not  go  around  hunting  up 
work  as  the  boys  do,  consequently  they  are  not  placed  in  the  tuning 
rooms.  To  give  a  blind  boy  a  good  knowledge  of  this  profession  lie  must 
study  at  least  three  years  in  this  school,  being  allowed  about  two  hours 
each  day  the  first  session,  three  hours  the  second,  and  at  least  from  four 
to  six  hours  the  last  year.  They  learn  to  replace  an  old  broken  string 
with  a  new  one,  and  take  out  and  replace  the  action  of  a  piano  without 
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difficulty.  This  will  appear  somewhat  peculiar,  even  wonderful,  to  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  their  ability  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Question.  Can  they  do  much  in  the  way  of  repairs,  by  mending  a 
broken  hammer,  jack,  or  hammer  stick,  or  felting  the  hammers  ? 

Answer  It  is  better  not  to  have  them  do  much  repairing,  although 
they  can  learn  to  do  tolerably  fair  work  on  repairs  such  as  you  mention 
That  piano  tuning  is  a  useful  trade  or  business  for  the  blind  to  learn  and 
pursue  is  now  an  indisputable  fact.  Those  that  have  talent  intelligence 
and  energy  can  make  this  business  quite  profitable.  If  the  tuner  has 
learned  well,  and  has  done  good  work  in  school,  he  may  not  succeed  at 
all  even  after  he  has  set  up  in  business;  for  he  may  be  very  deficient  m 
energy  or  may  drink  too  much;  or  may  fall  into  bad  company;  or  have 
bad  and  filthy  habits,  having  his  clothing  smeared  with  tobacco  juice  and 
reeking  with  the  fumes  of  a  pipe.  To  all  these  faults,  the  blind,  as  well 
as  others,  may  become  addicted,  and  for  this  reason,  like  others,  they 
mav  fail.  But  we  can  not  presuppose  that  our  efforts  upon  any  boy  will 
be  thrown  away  because  of  possibilities.  Claude  Montel,  a  pupil  of  the 
institution  for  the  blind  at  Paris,  wrote  the  best  treatise  on  the  art  of 
tuning  piano-fortes,  and  outlined  the  principles  upon  which  was  founded 
the  most  systematic  course  of  instruction;  and  he  afterwards  became  a 
o-reat  manufacturer  of  pianos,  Mr.  J.  At7  •  Smith,  ablind  man,  lias  organized 
and  conducted  the  most  successful  tuning  department  in  this  country,  and 
in  Great  Britain;  and  he  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  tuning  department  of 
the  school  for  the  blind  in  Boston,  Mass.  The  facilities  in  our  institu¬ 
tion  for  piano-forte  tuning  are  not  so  good  as  they  should  be,  for  we  need 
more  room,  more  old  pianos  and  some  models.  Two  years  ago  we  turned 
out  an  active  young  man,  totally  blind,  who  had  learned  the  art  of  tuning 
before  he  left  this  school.  About  six  months  ago  he  wrote  to  me  that  he 
was  doing  well,  making  about  sixteen  dollars,  cash,  per  week;  which 
amount  he  invests  in  cattle.  Another  of  our  tuners,  totally  blind,  travels 
around  in  this  State  hunting  for  work  in  his  business,  and  he  makes  a 
living  at  it.  In  the  winter  of  1885  he  went  down  to  Monterey  and  Sal¬ 
tillo  (Salteyo),  in  Mexico,  and  remained  some  time.  He  says  he  could 
have  succeeded  very  well  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Spanish 
language.  He  went  west  from  Austin,  remarking  when  he  left  that  he 
might  go  down  into  Mexico  before  he  returned  to  this  section  of  the 
State,  but  it  was  believed  that  he  was  jesting.  After  he  had  been  gone 
about  eight  months,  and  not  a  line  had  been  received  from  him,  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  grew  uneasy,  and  put  a  notice  in  the  Laredo  Times  asking 
for  information  about  him.  The  young  man  saw  the  notice,  and  imme¬ 
diately  wrote,  “Don’t  be  uneasy;  I  have  just  returned  from  Mexico, 
and  am  all  right.”  Others  have  been  successful. 

Question.  AVhat  avocations  can  blind  persons  learn  and  follow  besides 
those  of  music  and  piano  forte  tuning? 

Answer.  They  are  remarkably  apt  in  the  broom  business,  mattress 
and  pillow  making,  and  refilling  the  seats  of  chairs  with  cane  and  rattan. 
The  weaving  of  rag  carpets,  upholstering,  brush  making,  etc.,  which  has 
been  successfully  tried  elsewhere,  will  not  be  of  any  benefit  h»re,  because 
the  business  would  be  unprofitable.  There  are  many  things  the  blind  can 
do  well,  but  the  question  is  not  really  what  the  blind  can  do  well,  but 
what  will  pay  them  best. 

4— B.  Asy. 
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Broom  Factory. 

Question.  About  how  many  brooms  can  your  best  broom  makers  put 
up  in  a  day  ? 

Answer.  To  assort  the  corn,  tie,  sew,  and  finish  up,  he  will  make  about 
two  dozen  of  medium  quality.  If  he  were  to  work  regularly  in  a  shop 
he  could  finish  up  a  greater  number. 

Question.  What  price  do  you  ask  for  your  brooms? 

Answer.  We  make  three  qualities,  and  ask  $1.75  for  the  first,  $2.25 
for  the  second,  and  $3.50  for  the  third  or  best  grade. 

Question.  Where  do  you  get  your  broom  corn  ? 

Answer.  We  get  the  greater  part  of  it  from  Hill,  Travis  and  Hays 
counties,  in  this  State,  and  pay  usually  about  five  cents  for  self-working 
corn — that  is,  a  mixture  of  the  long  (hurl)  and  short  straws,  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  work  itself. 

Question.  Do  the  broom  manufacturers  of  other  States  interfere  with 
the  sale  of  your  brooms  by  underselling  you  ? 

Answer.  We  sell  all  the  brooms  we  can  make,  and  we  made  nearly 
600  dozen  during  the  nine  months  of  the  last  session.  Some  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  this  city  seem  to  like  our  brooms  better  than  those  which  come 
from  the  north. 

Question.  How,  and  upon  what  terms  do  boys  work  in  the  industrial 
department?  Do  they  work  simply  to  learn,  and  without  remuneration? 

Answer.  For  a  long  time  we  were  governed  by  the  assumption  that, 
each  boy  should  work  without  remuneration  to  learn  something,  just 
as  he  does  in  the  school  room;  but  manual  labor,  with  blind  persons, 
is  a  different  thing  from  mental  work.  In  the  former  case  they  must 
get  about  and  exert  themselves  physically;  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
among  these  who  know  them,  that  blind  persons  are,  from  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  inclined  to  sedentary  habits,  and  have  no  taste  for  manual 
labor;  consequently,  very  few  like  the  shop.  Under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  whqrein  we  remunerate  the  advanced  workers,  the  boj's  are  chang¬ 
ing  their  sentiments  towards  manual  work,  stimulated  as  they  are  by 
hope  of  reward.  This  encouraged  them  to  do  more  work,  and  they  make 
and  sell  a  greater  number  of  brooms.  The  remuneration  encourages 
them,  and  causes  them  to  understand  the  practical  operations  and  results 
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of  business  transactions;  and  this  method  teaches  a  boy  the  value  of 
wages,  the  cost  of  material,  and  how  to  trade.  The  pay  we  give  them 
for  each  dozen  brooms  is  about  the  same  as  would  be  given  in  a  broom 
factory. 

The  Kansas  school  has  made  a  great  success  on  this  plan;  aud  we 
are  indebted  more  to  their  .success,  for  a  change  of  opinion,  than  to 
any  other  source.  No  one  doubts  that  if  our  shops  were  enlarged,  so 
that  more  boys  could  work  at  one  time,  we  could  have  fine  results.  One 
or  two  of  our  American  schools  have  abandoned  broom  making,  mainly 
because  of  the  high  price  of  broom  corn  and  the  competition  of  large  fac¬ 
tories.  These  reasons  wdll  not  militate  against  us  for  many  years  to 
come,  for  we  purchase  self-working  corn  at  from  four  to  five  cents  per 
pound,  -whereas  in  the  east  they  must  pay  from  six  to  seven  cents.  At 
such  figures,  a  single  workman  with  his  hand  machine  can  not  make 
brooms  fast  enough  to  cover  cost.  Here,  in  the  interior  cities  and  towns, 
it  is  different.  It  is  true  that  brooms  from  northern  factories  come  to 
all  our  towns,  but  when  a  blind  man  settles  down  to  hard  work  in  a  small 
place  and  does  good  work  the  merchants  will  always  take  all  he  makes, 
and  the  diminished  price  of  corn,  cheap  rent,  cheap  living,  etc.,  enable 
him  to  sell  at  manufacturer’s  prices.  In  this  State,  the  broom  business 


is  a  very  good  one  for  a  blind  man  of  energy  and  industry,  especially 
when  he  can  add  mattress  making  and  chair  seating  to  his  broom  busi¬ 
ness.  These  remarks  apply,  of  course,  to  one  who  is  able  to  set  up  for 
himself. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  can  make  mattresses  and 
pillow's,  and  seat  chairs? 

Answer.  A  blind  boy  carefully  taught  makes  a  most  excellent  mat¬ 
tress  or  pillow,  and  can  make  so  neat  a  seat  of  cane  or  rattan  for  a  chair 
that,  you  can  make  no  distinction  between  it  and  the  original  work.  A 
boy  begins  to  learn  how  to  make  a  mattress  in  (to  him)  a  most  disagree¬ 
able  way.  lie  is  placed  in  a  pile  of  corn  shucks,  and  instructed  how  to  tear 
them  to  pieces  in  a  decent  manner;  then  he  must  pick  or  card  cotton; 
and  he  must  learn  to  do  this  work  well.  lie  then  learns  how  to  place  the 
alternate  layers  of  shucks  and  cotton  in  their  relative  positions,  or  in  any 
way  the  teacher  may  designate,  and  then  tufts  the  mattress.  These  ini¬ 
tiatory  steps  in  the  process  is  an  unpleasant  business  for  the  beginner. 
They  make  mattresses  of  other  materials  than  those  mentioned.  We  can 
teach  a  blind  person  to  do  almost  anything;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find 
other  trades  than  those  previously  mentioned  which  are  not  so  liable  to 
meet  with  competition  from  improved  machinery.  By  way  of  di¬ 
gression  it  may  be  stated  that  improved  machinery  not  only  endangers 
the  interests  of  blind  persons,  but  is  creating  an  army  of  tramps  in  the 
more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  United  States.  Labor  saving  ma¬ 
chinery  helps  the  manufacturer  by  reducing  the  wages  and  number  of 
employes,  but  it  throws  the  surplus  laborers  out  of  work. 

Question.  Is  the  work  department  self-sustaining? 

Answer.  Not  yet;  but  under  this  new  system  we  hope  eventually  to 
make  it  so.  The  shop,  as  well  as  the  school  room,  is  a  place  where  some- 
nng  is  taught,  and  many  of  the  workers  are  beginners,  upon  whom 
much  time  is  lost  while  they  are  being  instructed.  If  none  but  those  who 
already  know  how  to  make  brooms  were  employed,  and  they  were  to  work 

gul arly  ten  hours  every  day,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  their  goods 
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would  pay  the  master  workman’s  salary  and  all  of  the  expenses  for  mate¬ 
rial,  incidentals,  room  rent  and  repairs.  I  refer  to  this  State,  under  the 
favorable  conditions  previously  mentioned. 

Question.  Why  not.  if  that  statement  is  true,  have  a  large  shop  apart 
from  the  main  building,  and  as  your  boj'S  finish  the  course  in  school  put 
them  in  that  shop  and  let  them  work  there  for  wages  instead  of  sending 
them  out  without  means  to  try  to  set  themselves  up  in  business? 

Answer.  You  touch  upon  an  important  idea — a  plan  that  would  result 
in  great  good.  I  have  entertained  the  idea  of  asking  the  Legislature  to 
grant  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings  on  the  ad¬ 
joining  block,  which  belongs  to  this  institution. 

Question.  How  long  does  it  take  a  young  blind  man  to  learn  the 
trades  of  the  shop  ? 

Answer.  We  teach  him  all  along  after  lie  is  twelve  years  of  ago  until 
he  leaves  school,  but  if  he  were  to  stay  in  the  shop  all  the  time,  beginning 
at  sixteen,  he  could  be  well  trained  in  all  the  work  in  three  years. 

It  is  proper  to  add  to  my  remarks  by  giving  the  opinions  of  others  who 
are  well  informed  concerning  the  wants  of  the  blind.  Mr.  AVilliam  Har¬ 
ris,  of  Leicester,  England,  makes  the  following  remarks  about  the  bene¬ 
fits  derived  from  workshops  for  blind  workmen: 

“It  appeared  to  him  that  the  largest  number  of  the  blind  were  poor 
persons,  and  that  the  greatest  good  we  can  do  them  did  not  consist  chiefly 
in  enabling  them  to  earn  the  largest  possible  amount  of  money.  We  have 
to  think  of  their  general  welfare,  their  health,  their  home  happiness,  their 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare.  He  would  not  presume  to  teach  those  pres¬ 
ent  (for  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  subject)  what  are  the  best  oc¬ 
cupations  for  the  blind.  The  circumstances  and  places  of  residence  of  the 
blind  are  very  different;  but  for  most  of  them  he  believed  such  occupa¬ 
tions  as  could  be  carried  on  in  workshops  to  be  the  best.  He  supposed 
they  were  all  agreed  that  the  blind  should  be  treated  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  can  see.  Well,  then,  most  sighted  per¬ 
sons  go  daily  to  their  workshops  or  places  of  business,  where  they  are 
under  supervision.  With  the  permission  of  the  chairman  he  would  re¬ 
mind  the  meeting  of  some  of  the  advantages  of  workshops  for  the  blind 
by  reading  from  his  note  book  the  notes  he  made  some  years  ago  for  the 
information  of  those  who  wished  to  help  the  blind: 

1.  Workrooms,  suitable  as  regards  space,  ventilation,  warmth,  clean¬ 
liness,  etc.,  are  provided. 

2.  Proper  tools  are  provided,  without  cost  to  the  blind. 

3.  Good  materials  are  provided  without  capital,  and  without  loss  of 
the  time  of  the  blind,  and  also  without  loss  to  the  blind  through  waste. 

4.  Companionship  and  conversation  with  those  who  can  see,  as  well 
as  with  blind  persons,  is  secured. 

5.  Daily  exercise  and  change  of  air  is  secured,  which  improves  their 
health,  and  gives  them  confidence  in  walking  about. 

6.  Their  work  is  done  at  the  right  time  of  the  day;  is  done  better  and 
more  quickly,  therefore  larger  earnings  are  made. 

7.  Regular  daily  work  of  the  same  kind  is  secured,  and  with  it  regular 
income. 

8.  The  goods,  when  made,  are  sold  without  loss  of  the  time  of  the 
blind,  and  without  injury  through  delay  of  sale. 
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9.  The  sale  of  badly  made  goods,  and  the  consequent  injury  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind,  is  avoided. 

10.  The  blind  have  always  before  them  an  object  in  life,  and  so  think 
less  of  their  infirmity. 

11.  Their  characters  and  circumstances  are  known,  and  assistance, 
when  needed,  is  more  easily  obtained.  Some  of  the  blind  have,  through 
their  connection  with  our  Institution,  received  gifts,  pensions,  and  help 
of  various  kinds. 

12.  The  blind  receive  some  instruction  and  consolation,  each  day’s 
work  being  commenced  with  the  reading,  without  comment,  of  a  portion 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  Lord’s  prayer. 

13.  Begging,  or  the  temptation  to  beg,  is  avoided.  Mr.  W.  Martin, 
of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  England,  says:  “There  is  another,  and  to 
my  mind  a  most  important  manner,  in  which  the  employing  of  blind  in 
institutions  dissociate  trade  from  charity.  I  am  aware  that  in  many  Eng¬ 
lish  institutions  it  has  been  the  idea  to  teach  a  man  and  then  turn  him 
adrift,  to  work  and  find  sale  for  his  production  as  best  he  may.  Let  us 
look  at  this.  A  basket  maker  has  learned  his  trade;  he  goes  off  to 
his  native  village  and  sits  down  to  work;  he  gets  fairly  started, 
tools  and  material  being  given  him,  and  a  little  circle  of  friends  engage 
to  aid  him  forward.  The  sun  shines  upon  him  for  a  time.  1  Poor  fellow, 
he’s  blind;  give  him  an  order,’  and  work  flows  in;  but  by  and  by  work 
becomes  scarce,  and  he  has  to  take  a  turn  round  his  customers.  A  few 
respond.  How  could  they  refuse?  After  all,  they  don’t  just  need  a 
basket,  but  then  1  those  eyes  which  roll  in  vain,’  they  speak,  and  speak 
his  impressive  claim,  as  words  can  never  speak  it.  But,  (and  I  beg  you 
to  look  at  this)  it  is  charity  which  brings  out  the  order,  and  no  one  better 
knows  this  than  the  man  himself.  Tell  me,  is  he’not  a  beggar  ?  In  such 
a  case  you  can  not  dissociate  charity  from  trade.  Oftentimes  I  know  he 
will  have  a  sixpence  tendered  rather  than  an  order,  and  what  a  tempta¬ 
tion  this.  Compare  this  with  the  hard  working  fellow,  spending  all  his 
time  in  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  the  workshop,  where  every  rod  he  fills 
into  its  place  or  every  bit  of  work  he  does,  tells  upon  his  wages  at  the 
end  of  the  week;  where  the  work  bell  rings  him  to  his  toil,  and  rings  him 
off  home  to  his  wife  and  bairns  with  the  fruit  of  his  labors.  I  low  differ¬ 
ent!  IIow  much  more  manly!  This  can  not  be  called  shutting  him  up  in 
an  asylum.  I  am  not  here  to  declare  that  none  of  the  blind  ever  rise  to 
eminence  in  music  or  literature,  but  I  am  bound  to  give  the  result  of  my 
experience,  and  say  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  the  great  majority 
of  the  blind  is  to  employ  them  industrially  in  institutions  (workshops,  I 
prefer  to  call  them),  and  to  seek  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  de¬ 
partments  in  which  they  can  be  remuneratively  employed.  This  is  the 
pressing  urgent  work  before  the  friends  of  English  blind.” 

then  came  Mons.  Lavanchy-Clarke,  of  Paris,  who  said: 

We  have  over  two  thousand  blind  able  to  work  in  Paris,  and  we 
can  never  find  room  to  teach  so  many  branches  of  trade,  or  to  keep  the 
blind  in  the  institutions  where  they  have  been  taught.  Therefore,  I 
think  we  shall  have  to  follow  the  system  of  Saxony.  The  difficulty  still 
remains  as.  to  what  we  shall  do  with  the  aged  blind.  A  blind  man  who 
had  lost  his  sight  at  fifty-one  years  of  age,  came  to  me  and  asked  for 
something  to  do  in  our  workshop,  and  in  about  eight  months  lie  was  able  to 
make  good  brushes,  and  he  can  now  earn  seventeen  francs  a  week.  There- 
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fore  men  over  fifty  years  can  learn  something  and  do  something.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Now  that  he  has  finished  his  time  with  us  I  must  not  send  him 
home  to  start  there.  He  asked  me  if  he  could  not  come  every  morning 
to  the  workshops  and  go  home  at  night.  I  said  ‘no,’  because  it  is  in  our 
regulations  that  as  soon  as  a  blind  man  has  acquired  his  education  he 
must  go  home  in  order  to  make  room  for  another.  But  he  has  no  home 
to  work  at,  and  there  are  several  more  like  him.  I  was  obliged  to  find 
a  home  where  five  or  six  go  every  morning  to  work.  We  furnish  the 
material  and  sell  the  goods  they  manufacture.  We  are  going  to  erect  a 
new  building  for  one  hundred,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  what  is  to  be 
done  with  those  men  who  know  no  trade?” 

When  a  poor  blind  young  man  leaves  the  Texas  institution  his  head  is  full 
of  information  about  work  he  knows  how  to  do;  but  then  his  pockets  are 
empty,  and  as  there  are  no  factories  were  he  can  find  employment  he  is 
“as  a  ship  at  sea  without  rudder  or  compass.”  A  shop  on  the  adjoining 
grounds,  well  stocked  with  material  and  tools  and  a  head  to  manage  it. 
would  serve  as  a  port  of  safety  into  which  he  could  drift  ere  the  storms 
of  adversity  could  reach  him.  If  the  shops  were  large  enough  we  could 
introduce  mattress  making  to  a  greater  extent.  There  he  could  work  for 
a  living  just  as  sighted  employes  do  who  work  for  wages  in  factories; 
and  then,  if  sickness  should  come  upon  him,  though  his  wages  would  stop 
he  would  be  cared  for  without  charge,  and  would  feel  at  home  as  if  he 
were  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  for  the  managers  and  the  surroundings 
would  be  no  strangers  to  him.  The  blind — the  educated  blind — ask  not 
for  pity ,  but  they  cherish  the  kindness  shown  them  by  the  warm  hearted 
friends  in  whose  midst  they  live,  and  will  accept  the  comforts  of  a  well 
known  retreat  and  certainty  of  work,  rather  than  go  out  and  risk  the 
chances 

“  To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world.” 

Question.  You  have  said  a  good  deal  about  the  boys;  I  would  like  to 
know  what  you  are  doing  for  the  girls? 

Answer.  Not  so  much  as  may  be  done  for  the  boys,  yet  we  are  trying 
to  do  something.  As  teachers  of  music,  the  girls  succeed  more  frequently 
than  the  boys.  Many  of  them  can  learn  to  make  their  own  clothing;  and 
they  are  taught  the  use  of  a  machine,  and  how  to  sew  with  a  needle.  They 
can  never  take  the  place  of  seamstresses,  for  they  can  not  work  fast 
enough.  They  make  beautiful  beau  work,  which  to  a  certain  extent  is 
saleable;  and  can  learn  to  do  fancy  work  of  various  kinds;  but  after  all, 
wo  are  puzzled  to  find  work  of  some  kind  for  them  to  learn,  which  will 
be  profitable,  and  enable  them  to  earn  a  support.  To  those  of  them  who 
are  fatherless,  motherless,  poor  and  friendless,  yet  who  are  educated,  in¬ 
telligent,  and  perhaps  accomplished,  and  must  leave  school  without  a 
home  to  go  to,  and  without  one  cent  to  meet  their  coming  wants,  it  would 
be  a  blessing  if  a  comfortable  place  of  retirement  could  be  secured,  where 
they  could  rest  in  security,  not  as  paupers,  but  as  worthy  and  unlucky 
beings,  whose  only  fault  is  their  blindness,  and  who  are  not  able,  as  the 
fortunate  are,  to  exclaim  with  feelings  of  pride: 

“0  what  a  glory  doth  the  world  put  on 
For  him  who  with  a  fervent  heart  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky.  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent." 
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But  the  hcrrtless  may  say,  “  Why  educate  this  class?”  “Why  not 
leave  them  as  they  are?”  And  the  good  and  the  generous  will  answer: 
“1  would  rather  be  a  well  stored  hulk  upon  the  strand  of  life’s  limitless 
sea  than  be  an  empty,  sailless  galleon,  beaten  by  the  storm  and  lashed  by 
the  wave.”  Deprive  them  of  education;  then,  blind  and  ignorant,  with¬ 
out  ability  to  read,  or  converse,  or  study — as  intelligent,  well  cared  for 
invalids  and  cripples  are  able  to  do — a  blank  upon  the  face  of  nature, 
the  poor  being  must  pass  to  the  grave  without  a  chance  to  know  the.  say¬ 
ings  even  of  her  Creator,  or  understand  and  enjoy  the  delights  of  social  in¬ 
tercourse  with  her  fellow  beings;  when  if  she  had  been  educated,  life’s 
spiritual  and  social  beauties  would  unfold,  and  her  sold,  enlightened  by 
communion  with  intelligent  beings,  would  pass  with  grateful  heart  to  that 
Essence  in  whose  image  she  was  created. 

Question.  You  should  by  all  means  have  a  workshop,  and  give  the 
blind  work,  so  that  their  status  in  the  future  may  be  a  certainty;  but 
then,  do  you  not  fear  that  the  Legislature  will  refuse  the  appropriation  ? 

Answer.  There  is  but  little  to  fear  about  it,  for  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  have  always  been  friends  to  the  blind,  and  have  never  refused 
them  an  appropriation.  A  great  deal  of  pains  is  taken  to  show  them 
everything  when  they  visit  us;  and  when  they  become  satisfied  that  the 
affairs  are  moving  smoothly  along,  and  that  the  money  appropriated  is 
being  properly  expended,  they  are  willing  to  do  anything  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  for  the  children,  whose  parents — nearly  all  of  them — 
are  of  the  common  people. 

Question.  If  you  were  to  provide  a  workshop  for  the  blind  in  which 
they  could  find  work  immediately  after  finishing  the  course  in  school, 
would  it  not  estrange  them  from  their  homes,  and  as  a  consequence  would 
they  not  feel  discontented  and  melancholy  ? 

Answer.  Eighteen  years  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  disposition  and 
habits  of  the  blind  causes  a  decidedly  negative  answer  to  your  question. 
Boys  or  girls  who  have  attended  this  school  as  many  as  two  sessions 
nearly  always  become  attached  to  it  to  such  an  extent  that  they  love  to 
return  when  vacation  is  over.  When  school  is  about  to  close  for  the 
summer  vacation 'the  pupils  seem  anxious  to  go  home  to  greet  their  rel¬ 
atives  and  friends,  but  after  they  have  been  at  home  about  one  month 
and  the  novelty  of  change  has  worn  off,  and  the  petting,  feasting  and 
visiting  around  which  always  follow  the  return  of  absent  ones  has  given 
way  to  the  routine  affairs  of  home  life,  and  they  are  no  longer  considered 
new  comers,  the  pupils  begin  to  write  to  inquire  about  what  is  going  on 
at  the  institution,  some  remarking  that  “Things  are  growing  monotonous 
over  our  way;  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  I  wouldn’t  care  much  if  school 
should  commence.”  And  many  others  would  say,  “  I  have  enjoyed  my¬ 
self;  but  I  don’t  know  exactly  what  to  do  till  school  begins.  Have  you 
heard  from  any  of  the  pupils?  I  would  like  to  know  what  they  are 
doing.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  would  like  to  hear  the  old  bell  in  the  tower 
ring  for  prayers  again.  I  am  getting  lonesome,  and  my  time  is  not  occu¬ 
pied:’  The  last  five  words  is  the  keynote  to  their  condition,  when, 
during  vacation,  they  have  nothing  to  do.  When  they  leave  this  school 
where,  while  their  time  was  nearly  always  occupied,  life  was  eternal  sun¬ 
shine,  they  go  out  without  any  definite  point  in  view,  because  they  know 
they  have  no  means  to  purchase  material  and  tools  to  set  themselves  up 
in  business,  and  if  they  should  go  home  where  there  is  no  work  for  them, 
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idleness  begets  restlessness  and  misery,  and  they  look  back  with  a  sigh 
of  regret  upon  the  busy  rounds  of  school  work  which  kept  their  minds 
free  from  care.  They  will  know  how  to  work  and  want  to  be  engaged 
at  something,  but  they  can’t  find  anything  to  do.  That  is  their  misfor¬ 
tune,  but  it  is  not  their  fault.  Then  in  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the 
name  of  common  justice,  let  us  aid  them,  not  by  offering  them  a  penny, 
but  by  giving  them  work  that  they  may  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
the  face.  In  order  to  make  them  better  citizens  we  tax  ourselves  to 
educate  sighted  children,  who,  when  they  quit  school,  “can  turn  their 
hands  to  any  kind  of  work,”  then  shall  we  not  go  a  step  further  with 
blind  persons  and  provide  honest  wages  for  them,  that  they  may  become 
useful  citizens,  instead  of  drones  in  the  busy  hive  of  human  life.  A  young 
man  who  is  engaged  in  some  steady  work,  and  believes  that  he  is  trying 
to  make  a  living,  although  groping  his  way  in  darkness,  and  shut 
out  entirely  from  the  beauties  of  nature,  will  be  happy  and  contented;  for 
“why  should  I,”  exclaims  he,  “grieve  about  that  which  I  have  never 
known  or  experienced?”  Useful  studies  and  regular  routine  duties 
bring  that  pleasure  and  contentment  to  a  blind  person  which  is  often  de¬ 
nied”  to  those  who  are  not  afflicted.  You  must  not  be  led  to  believe, 
however,  that  they  are  so  industriously  inclined  as  to — 

“Work,  work,  work, 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim, 

Work,  work,  work, 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim.” 

Question.  What  do  you  do  with  those  who  are  not  under  eight  nor 
over  twelve  years  of  age,  and  have  never  attended  school  ? 

Answer.  They  are  put  in  the  kindergarten  room,  where  work  and  play 
are  made  to  harmonize;  where  the  business  is  half  work,  half  play;  where 
fingers,  hands,  arms,  legs  and  heads  are  put  to  work,  and  made  more  sup¬ 
ple”  where  the  little  ones  when  at  play  are  unconsciously  learning  some¬ 
thing  useful;  where  fun,  frolic,  work  and  laughter  rule  the  hour,  and 
where  moroseness,  irritability  of  temper  and  timidity  are  driven  away. 
An  eight  year  old  blind  child,  which  has  never  attended  school,  and  has 
had  no  training  at  home,  may  be  represented  as  a  nondescript;  but  kin¬ 
dergarten  work,  under  the  careful  guidance  of  a  good  teacher,  will  soon 
classify  the  little  nondescript,  and  place  it  among  its  fellow  beings  as  an 
object  of  interest,  worthy  of  care  and  proper  attention.  Here  its  mind 
is  developed,  trained  to  think  and  gather  ideas.  Its  body,  too,  and  its 
limbs  are  taken  in  hand,  and  made  to  move  in  obedience  to  the  will.  To 
work  up  these  little  beings  to  a  standard  that  will  fit  them  for  the  school 
room  is  a  tremendous  undertaking;  but  teachers,  kind,  gentle,  patient 
teachers,  whose  hearts  are  in  their  work,  and  whose  energy  and  intelli¬ 
gence  are  equal  to  the  task,  take  the  little  things  by  the  hand  and  grad¬ 
ually  lead  them  into  gracefulness  of  motion,  and  winning  their  childish 
hearts,  teach  their  minds  to  distinguish  letter,  form  and  figure;  and  bet- 
er  than  all,  bow  to  laugh  and  romp. 
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Little  Ones  in  the  Kindergarten. 


The  citizens  of  our  great  State  are  generous  and  sympathetic,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  notice  how  their  great  hearts  warm  up  with  pride  and  sympa¬ 
thy  when  they  step  into  our  kindergarten  rooms,  and  witness  the  romp 
and  work  of  the  little  half-minded,  helpless  chaps,  as  they  go  through  the 
various  exercises  marked  out  by  the  teacher,  and  observe  what  a  “  good 
time  they  are  having.’ ’  Little  hands  and  lingers,  hitherto  unfamiliar 
with  work,  are  moving  briskly  about,  placing  cubes  and  other  figures  in 
the  position  desired,  upon  their  little  tables,  as  they  build  a  house,  gate 
or  castle;  their  owners  regarding  it  as  play,  little  dreaming  that,  there  is 
a  master  mind  directing  them  in  useful  work,  giving  them  ideas  of  form, 
measurement  and  distance,  and  familiarizing  them  with  many  technical 
terms  and  words  used  in  conversation.  A  part  of  Froebel’s  system  for 
kindergarten  is  not  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  blind,  because  of  their 
inability  to  distinguish  colors,  and  the  great  expense  necessary  for  appur¬ 
tenances  and  apparatus,  but  the  six  “gifts”  or  exercises  introduced  by 
him  as  a  part  of  the  necessary  apparatus  to  complete  the  course,  may  be 
given  the  blind.  The  gifts  are  described  as  follows: 

“  In  the  use  of  each  of  these  an  explanatory  song,  sung  at  first  b}^  the 
teacher  and  afterwards  by  the  children,  accompanies  each  exercise  or 
game.  1  he  first  gift  consists  of  six  soft  balls  of  different  colors,  and  a 
string;  the  colors  are  red,  blue  and  yellow,  green,  violet  and  orange. 
riie\  are  moved  horizontally,  vertically,  and  in  circles,  before  the  infant, 
v  ^ie  teacher  or  an  older  child,  who  sings  the  song  explaining  the  mo¬ 
tions.  l>y  these  balls  the  child  obtains  some  idea  of  form,  size  and 
movement,  as  well  as  his  own  individuality.  The  second  gift  is  a  cube, 
a  C)  Under,  a  wooden  ball,  a  stick,  and  a  string.  These  are  rolled, 
wlurled dragged,  and  used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  from  them 
the  child  acquires  ideas  of  form,  size,  sound,  movement,  and  of  develop¬ 
ment  according  to  a  fixed  law.  The  third  gift  is  a  cube  cut  into  eight 
equal  cubes.  These  the  child  arranges  into  other  forms,  and  receives  new 
essons  in  the  law  of  development,  gets  a  notion  of  angles,  cubes,  and  the 
laws  of  construction,  and  the  division  of  units  into  halves,  quarters  and 
eighths.  He  should  always  be  taught  to  construct  from  the  center.  The 
iourth  gift  is  a  cube  divided  into  eight  equal  planes.  In  the  use  of  this 
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the  children  unite  around  a  table,  and  construct  together  their  buildings 
ami  other  objects.  By  means  of  this  and  the  preceding  gifts,  the  alpha- 
bet  and  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  may  be 
tamdit  The  liftli  gift  is  an  extension  of  the  third;  the  cube  is  divided 
into  twenty-seven  small  cubes,  and  three  of  these  are  divided  diagonally  1 
into  halves,  and  three  into  quarters.  This  introduces  the  triangle,  and 
.rives  scope  for  the  construction  of  the  arch  and  other  architectural  oh-  I 
fects,  and  for  practical  perspective.  The  sixth  gift  is  an  extension  of  the  j 
fourth,  the  cube  being  divided  into  twenty-seven  planes,  ot  winch  six  are 
a train  divided— three  in  height  and  three  in  breadth.  In  the  useot  these  1 
the  children  are  taught  to  build  from  the  teacher’s  dictation.  A  seventh 
o-ift  is  added,  containing  all  the  forms  of  the  last  four.  To  these  gifts 
are  subsequently  joined  movable  lines,  or  plaiting  sticks,  which  are  also 
used  for  construction,  being  united,  when  necessary,  by  softened  peas, 
pasteboard,  and  tissue  paper,  to  be  combined  into  figures  and  objects, 
and  soft  clay  for  modelling,  in  which  many  of  the  children  become  veil 
expert.  Drawing  in  the  net— that  is,  on  a  slate  furrowed  into  squares— 
and  subsequently  ou  paper  ruled  with  a  pale  ink  m  squares,  and  painting 
in  the  net,  are  also  introduced.  The  gymnastic  exercises  are  still  plats, 
of  which  there  are  a  great  variety,  intended  to  develop  all  the  muscles, 
these,  too,  are  all  accompanied  by  songs  explanatory  and  instructor  e. 

Kindergarten  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  blind,  because. its  methods  are 
the  best  to  develop  the  latent  intelligence  of  the  half  mmds,  which  has 
lain  dormant  so  long.  The  intimate  relationship— during  so  long  a  time 
each  day — between  the  children  and  a  superior  mind,  which  dnects  the 
as  they  take  the  gifts,  will  surely  bring  sparks  from  the  half  smothered 
coals  of  intellect,  if  there  is  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  heads  of  the  . 
ones.  Their  little  explanatory  songs,  so  frequently  sung,  attune  then 
ears,  while  they  are  young,  to  pleasant  and  harmonious  sounds.  The  use 
of  the  balls,  geometric  figures,  etc.,  keep  the  bauds  and  fingeis  m  ui  - 
slant  movement,  mid  shows  that  each  finger  may  be  used  at  will.  The 
games  and  other  exercises  educate  them  in  movements  ot  the  body.  and 
after  a  while,  a  gradual  development  takes  place.  .  , 

Question.  Do  you  give  moral  training  ot  any  kind  to  join  students  . 
and  if  you  do,  are  you  not  afraid  of  being  charged  with  sectarianism. 

Answer.  We  give  them  moral  training  in  the  best  way  we  can. 
present  Superintendent  is  not  a  member  of  any  church,  but  be  was  rai»ei 
and  educated  in  the  midst  of  Protestant  religious  influences,  and  is  so 
deeply  imbued  with  the  impressions  of  youth  on  this  subject  that  whether 
he  is  a  professor  of  religion  or  not  lie  adheres  to  the  idea  that  the  Bible 
should  be  read  in  schools,  and  that  its  moral  code  should  be  taught  to 
every  pupil.  IIow  dissenters  from  orthodoxy  can  hud.  objection  to  the 
teaching  of  a  moral  code,  than  which  there  is  no  superior  he  has  never 
been  able  to  understand.  The  public  schools  have  kicked  ^  Bible  °ut 
at  the  back  door,  and  a  long  train  of  evils  may  be  the  result  > 
whereas,  in  this  school  the  Bible  is  read  regularly  every  day  .  ud  eve 
pupil  respects  its  teachings.  But  doctrines  are  not  taught  to.  theiej 
not  a  pupil  in  this  school  that  knows  the  Superintendent  *  o  P— taboj 
any  religious  subject;  and  they  shall  never  know  them.  In  this  conneo 
lion,  while  oil  the  subject  of  moral  training,  it  will  not  be an use,  •  Ito 

to  relate  a  little  of  Ids  experience,  winch  to  many  may  hi  . n 1  J 
even  interesting.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  Ins  career  m  this  institution 
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was  a  man  of  the  world,  high  strung  in  words  and  deeds,  impatient,  and 
frequently  thoughtless  in  his  remarks;  but  when  lie  got  into  this  institu¬ 
tion  and  carefully  observed  everything  for  the  day,  lie  went  silently  and 
thoughtfully  to  iiis  room  for  the  night,  lie  sat  without  a  word  for  a 
while,  then  suddenly  fold  his  wife  that  he  had  seen  enough  to  satisfy  him 
that  he  must  change  his  disposition  or  resign.  Impatience  and  high  tem¬ 
per  would  never  do  in  a  place  like  this.  Reflection  caused  him  to  con¬ 
clude  to  control  himself.  Pride  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and  re¬ 
minded  him  that  it  would  be  more  honorable  to  educate  himself  to  self- 
control  than  to  withdraw  from  a  position  he  had  once  accepted.  But  as 
he  was  not  a  member  of  the  church,  nor  a  professor  of  religion,  he  was 
puzzled  to  know  what  he  should  do  in  the  part  he  would  assume  in  giv¬ 
ing  moral  instruction,  lie  knew  that  he  must  go  among  the  pupils  regu¬ 
larly,  at  stated  periods,  to  read  and  lecture  to  them;  but  how  to  get  over 
the  custom  of  having  prayers  every  morning  and  night,  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  so  long,  and  which  he  regarded  as  eminently  proper, 
was  the  point  to  bridge  over.  He  had  never  prayed  aloud,  and  doubted 
very  seriously  whether  he  could  get  up  to  a  very  respectable  standard, 
and  whether  it  w'ould  not  appear  out  of  place  for  a  man  to  lead  in  prayer 
for  a  school  when  the  scholars  knew  that  he  was  not  religious.  The  first 
Friday  night  that  he  went  among  them  (for  eighteen  years  he  has  gone 
among  them  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  nights)  he  frankly  told 
them  of  the  difficulty  he  was  laboring  under;  but  remarked,  that,  as  they 
were  nearly  all  like  himself — out  of  the  pale  of  the  church — he  would 
compromise  the  matter  by  following  the  advice  of  his  honored  old  father, 
who  had  frequently  said  to  him  on  this  subject,  “  Even  when  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  church  I  always  repeated  the  Lord’s  Prayer  before  I  went 
to  sleep  at  night;  I  do  so  now,  and  I  advise  you  to  do  it,  whether  you 
should  ever  profess  religion  or  not.  To  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer  at  any 
time  will  never  do  you  any  harm;  it  will  beget  a  good  habit,  which  can 
never  lead  to  anything  but  good  results.”  “Now,”  said  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  “whenever  I  come  among  you  I  shall  read  you  a  chapter  from 
the  Bible  as  I  would  from  a  history,  then  we  must  all  kneel  down  and  re¬ 
peat  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  each  one  for  himself.”  They  were  delighted  with 
the  proposition,  and  those  who  did  not  know  it  w'ent  to  work  to  commit 
the  words  of  the  prayer  to  memory;  and  so  from  that  night  till  now  the 
custom  prevails  in  this  institution.  lie  adopted  the  idea  of  having  all  to 
join  him  in  repeating  the  words,  for  he  had  observed  that  when  the  prin¬ 
cipal  teacher  prayed  aloud  for  all,  some  of  the  little  blind  fellorvs  were 
either  asleep  or  were  tickling  one  another;  but  this  plan  broke  that  up, 
for  the  Lord’s  prayer  is  very  short,  and  each  one  must  attend  to  his  own 
business.  The  Superintendent  does  not  believe  that  he  has  injured  him¬ 
self  or  the  pupils  by  this  course;  but  on  the  contrary  the  pupils  instead 
of  disliking  the  exercises  never  willfully  stay  away,  and  he  never  has 
anyone  to  punish  for  remissness  on  that  account,  lie  requested  the  va¬ 
rious  ministers  to  preach  here  alternately  every  Sabbath  afternoon  at  3 
o  clock,  and  they  have  done  so  for  about  seventeen  years.  Is  this  what  we 
call  endangering  the  school  by  sectarianism?  If  so  we  would  better  sec- 
tarianize  the  public  schools  for  a  while,  and  allow  a  code  of  morals  of 
some  kind  to  be  read  to  the  pupils.  Possibly  those  that  object  to  the 
Bible,  and  for  whose  account  it  is  kept  out  of  the  schools,  would  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  readings  from  Tom  Paine’s  “Age  of  Reason,”  for  the  law  is  silent 
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in  regard  to  trash  ot  that  nature.  Some  time  ago  a  citizen  of  this  city,  a 
man  of  education  and  refinement,  one  of  trustees  of  the  city  schools,  a 
most  active  and  positive  friend  of  the  public  Schools,  visited  this  institu¬ 
tion  and  took  occasion  to  attend  prayers  in  the  chapel.  According  to 
custom  the  roll  was  called,  a  hymn,  with  pipe  organ  accompaniment  was 
sunn-  a  chapter  read  from  the  Bible,  then  teachers  and  pupils  all  knelt 
and  repeated  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  after  which,  from  voice  and  organ,  came 
the  noble  anthem,  “Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,”  sung  by  all  the  pupils,  The 
gentleman  remarked  as  the  pupils  filed  out  that  he  was  so  much  impressed 
with  the  exercises  he  thought  the  public  schools  should  follow  the  cus- 
tom  for  there  was  no  sectarianism  about  it.  Sometimes  instead  ot  re- 
pea  ting  the  words  of  the  prayer  they  chant  them,  with  organ  accompani¬ 
ment  We  have  Sunday  school  oil  every  Sabbath  morning,  during  which 
the  Superintendent  reads  and  lectures  to  the  advanced  class  on  Jewish 
history,  antiquities,  etc.,  and  merely  reads  some  parts  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testaments;  but  doctrinal  points  are  avoided,  except  to  answer  questions. 

asked  for  information.  .. 

Question  I  notice  that  when  moving  about  m  a  walk  these  totally 
blind  children  will  avoid  the  body  of  the  trees  in  the  lawn.  IIow  do  you 

account  for  that  ?  T .  ,  ,  , 

Answer.  Every  totally  blind  youth  will  not  do  that.  It  depends  to 
a  oreat  extent  upon  his  or  her  age,  and  mental  condition.  A  new  pupil, 
whose  mind  is  undeveloped,  even  though  he  move  often  among  the  trees, 
will  now  and  then  run  against  a  tree  or  other  object;  but  an  mtelligen 
blind  youth,  acquainted  with  the  lawn,  will  go  around  it,  partly  because  he 
knows  its  location,  as  he  has  a  more  intelligent  idea  of  locality,  and 
partly  because  of  an  unknown  reason.  Take  a  totally  blind  boy  into  le 
lawn'  and  walk  around,  turning  him  around  frequently,  then  suddenly 
stop  him,  and  placing  yourself  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  tree  cal  tor  him 
to  come  to  you.  He  starts  promptly,  but  when  he  gets  within  about  two 
feet  of  the  tree  he  turns  to  one  side  and  comes  around  to  you.  iou  say  , 
“  What  do  you  do  that  for  ?”  He  replies,  “You  didn  t  want  me  to  run 
against  the  tree,  did  you  ?”  “  But  how  do  you  know  that  there  is  a  tree 

there?”  “I  really  can’t  say,  but  I  knew  there  was  something  m  the 
wav  ”  One  intelligent  fourteen-year-old  girl  was  tried  m  the  same  way , 
anil 'to  the  question,  “  How  did  you  know  that  there  was  an  object  in 
your  way?”  she  replied:  “  I  really  do  not  know,  but  somehow  the  at¬ 
mosphere  seems  to  get  thicker  about  my  face  when  T  get  close  to  a  tree. 

If  this,  as  some  suppose,  is  due  to  facial  perception,  then  the  child  »ic- 
mark  leads  us  to  believe  that,  the  nerves  of  the  face  must  surely  be  im¬ 
pressed  in  some  manner,  either  by  the  shadow  of  the  tree  imperceptible 
though  it  be  to  vision,  or  possibly  by  exhalations  from  its  l®y. 

Question.  I  notice  that,  you  have  some  very  small  clnldien  luie 
seem  to  move  about  the  house  and  yard  with  perfect  ease,  and  yet  no  one 
leads  them;  do  you  never  have  any  one  to  conduct  them  mound  . 

Answer.  All  blind  children  must  be  shown  around  dm  mg  the  lust 
week,  that  they  may  learn  the  different  parts  of  the  buildings  am  grounds, 
but  afterwards  they  are  made  to  shift  for  themselves  and  they  soon i  ac 
quire  the  habits  of  older  pupils,  and  find  their  way  to  tlieir  meals.  ,  ’ 

and  to  any  other  place  they  desire  to  find.  New  pupils  nea.ly  alnajs 
have  the  bad  habit  of  holding  their  hands  in  front  foi  PrOteot  oi, 
they  would  always  get  about  awkwardly  on  this  account,  it  they 
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not  advised  to  hold  tlieir  hands  naturally  when  moving  about.  Parents 
are  very  neglectful  of  their  blind  children  when  they  arc  young,  prefer- 
ing  to  iet  them  do  just  as  they  please  rather  than  cross  them  in  any  way. 
This  course  is  cruelty  to  the  child,  who  will  always  feel  the  bad  effects  of 
the  parent’s  mistaken  kindness.  A  few  little  beings  are  sent  or  brought 
to  us,  who  have  never  been  told  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  who  have  been  allowed  to  form  fearfully  ugly  movements  of  their 
limbs  and  bodies.  Some  will  sit  and  rock  their  bodies  backwards  and 
forwards,  or  to  one  side;  and  others  will  throw  up  their  heads  to  one 
side,  screw  up  their  mouths,  and  roll  up  their  sightless  eyeballs;  another 
will  wave  sticks,  or  feathers,  or  his  hand  before  his  face;  others  again 
will  stand  and  bow  to  the  right  foot  in  rapid  succession  for  half  an  hour, 
sometimes  an  hour,  without  intermission,  and  it  is  matter  of  astonish¬ 
ment  to  see  them  keep  up  these  movements  for  so  long  a  time.  They  do 
not  like  to  be  told  of  it,  for  “  Pa  and  Ma  did  not  bother  them  about  it.” 
Blind  children  of  this  class,  which  is  small,  surely  have  mothers  who 
really  care  but  little  for  them.  It  is  strange  that  a  father  or  mother  will 
stand  by  and  observe  these  unnatural  habits  of  the  child  without  making 
any  effort  to  break  them  up.  We  break  them  up  after  the  child  has  come 
under  our  care,  not  by  punishment,  but  by  constantly  watching  and  re¬ 
minding  them  of  the  habits.  Sometimes  it  requires  several  sessions  to 
overcome  them,  for  the  child  partially  relapses  in  vacation,  when  its  parents 
have  full  control  over  it.  The  three  months  of  vacation  does  this  class 
of  blind  persons  no  good  whatever,  for  they  frequently  unlearn  much 
that  we  have  done  for  them  during  a  nine  months’  session. 

Question.  In  order,  then,  to  do  much  for  the  blind  it  is  better  for 
them  to  be  sent  to  you  while  they  are  young  ?  Is  it  difficult  to  persuade 
their  parents  to  send  them  to  school  ? 

Answer.  They  should  be  sent  when  they  are  very  young  —  even  as 
early  as  eight  years  of  age —  for  then,  if  they  are  very  awkward,  or  have 
any  ugly  movements  of  the  limbs  or  body,  we  can,  with  the  aid  of  kin¬ 
dergarten  and  calisthenics,  limber  them  up  and  make  their  movements 
more  natural.  The  old  maxim  that  “As  the  twig  is  bent  so  will  the  tree 
incline,”  as  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  is  being  constantly  verified  in 
these  cases;  for  after  the  little  half-being  has  finished  his  course  in  this 
institution,  he  is  nearly  always  entirely  free  from  all  the  defoynities  of 
bodjr  which,  when  he  was  a  child,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  id^ot. 

“  If  is  a  sad  thing  that  the  blind  have  been  so  long  and  so  much  treated 
as  waste  products  of  social  life.”  Carelessness  and  neglect  of  them  when 
young,  and  the  incapacity  of  most  mothers  to  teach  them,  have  done 
them  serious  injury.  “  The  greater  the  deficiency,  of  any  kind,  which 
afflicts  a  child,  the  greater  the  pains  which  should  be  expended  on  its 
training;”  but  mothers  can  never  be  made  to  understand  it.  I  have  to 
urge  many  parents  to  send  their  blind  children  to  this  school;  and  yet 
there  are  some  who  will  not  send  them  at  all.  They  can  not  understand 
what  kind  of  a  place  this  is,  and  naturally  dread  to  send  their  children 
away  from  home;  but  when  they  have  once  seen  the  place,  or  have  sent 
the  child  one  session,  they  are  satisfied  and  fear  no  longer.  They  find 
that  there  are  some  big  hearts  here  who  will  watch  over  their  little  ones 
unceasingly;  who  will  look  after  them  in  health,  and  in  sickness  tenderly 
smooth  the  ruffled  pillow  for  their  feverish  little  heads,  giving  them  the 
healing  draft,  and  keeping  clean  sheets,  good  bed  and  pure  air  for  their 
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comfort  feeling  that  they  must  assume  the  places  of  trusting  father  and 
mother, ’who  are  afar  off  and  can  not  be  with  them  little  ones. 

Some  mothers  declare  that  they  can  not  give  up  their  children;  can  not 
spare  them  while  they  are  young.  The  children  of  these  mothers  have  a 
cruel  fate  in  store  for  them.  Their  worst  enemies  are  their  mothers,  who, 
through  natural  but  mistaken  love,  keep  them  at  home  for  rmthers  com¬ 
fort  forgetting  that  she  is  unconsciously  allowing  another  misfortune 
io-norance  and  deformity—  to  come  upon  it.  If  the  mother  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  child  reach  manhood  or  womanhood  the  wreck 
will  be  before  her.  Blind  and  ignorant  and  deformed,  the  being  —  half- 

bcin  _ stands  before  her,  the  work  of  her  own  creation.  Can  she  look  I 

upon  her  own  work  with  satisfaction  ?  Can  she  bear  that  halt-being  s  re¬ 
proaches  if  it  should  turn  upon  her  and  say:  “  Why  did  you  keep  me  j 
it  home  and  prevent  me  from  being  educated  ?  You  loved  me,  did  J  oik  1 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  me  if  you  had  loved  me  less  .  y  ^ 

father  is  old  and  feeble;  you  both  must  soon  pass  away,  and  who  then 

will  love  a  thing  like  me,  whose  parents  have  left  me  a  pitiful  object .  p- 
ou  a  pitiless  world.  You  leave  me  in  despair,  with  the  shadow  of  a  star- 
less  night  thrown  over  the  world,  and  without  a  friend,  I  must  move  , 

^Question.  I  find  that  you  have  a  great  many  little  ones,  and  they  | 
romp  and  play  as  though  they  were  perfectly  happy.  Is  this  fiappinejj  | 
real  ?  Is  it  the  result  of  kind  treatment,  good  food  and  careful  atten¬ 
tion  ?  Or  is  it  the  result  of  training  for  “ appearance  sake. 

Answer  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  train  a  large  number  of  children  to 
appear  lmppv  when  they  are  not  well  treated.  A  half  starved  bird  will 
not  sing,  aid  a  child  will  not  whistle  or  romp  when  ^  ^ 

with  hun  o-er,  and  harsh  words  greet  it  on  every  side.  I  lentj  to  eat 
mild  but  firm  discipline,  affectionate  notice,  and  plenty -of !  room  will put 
a  blind  child  to  whistling,  laughing,  and  romping  in  ^pBe  of  the  dark^ 
ness  which  surrounds  it  As  it  is  occasionally  charged  that  the  in 
mates  of  these  public  institutions  are  not  properly 
them  to  breakfast  and  sec  them  march  to  their  seats.  They  may  c^ 
for  coffee  tea  or  milk  for  drink;  oat  meal  with  milk  and  sugal  is  m 
their  soup  plates;  then  they  are  helped  to  beef  steak,  grits  °r  liomiiay, 
hot  biscuit,1  butter  and  syrup.  At  dinner  you  will  see  them  helpodto 
soup  or  •buttermilk,  roast  meat  of  some  kind,  cabbage, 
smn  beans  Irish  or  sweet  potatoes— the  latter  served  up  with  buttei  and 
near  fattieir 'delight-pickles,  corn  bread,  baker’s  bread,  and  dessert 
even’  other  day.  Supper  is  a  light  meal,  at  which  we  serve  hot  biscuit 
butter  syrup,  milk,  tea,  or  coffee.  Occasionally  at  this  meal  we  servl 
their  great  dish,  chile  con  came  (pepper  with  meat),  a  Mex man >  dish,  of 

which  they  are  remarkably  fond.  Every  Sunday’ evening  th  y^have  a 

lunch  of  cold  ham  and  pickle  sandwiches,  and  a  el|&of  ^J  liut 
There  are  many  other  articles  of  food  given  them  at  wu™ >  but 

on  State  days,  like  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  second  of  Maick  (1 
pendence  day),  San  Jacinto,  and  Commencement  are 

real  good  dinner.  Don’t  frown  when  we  mention  hot  biscuit,  they  me 
carefully  made,  and  then,  you  know,  Southern  chddren  like^ot  l  ^d 
and  we  like  to  give  it  to  them,  for  they  are  happier  and  feel  bettei  wneii 
they  o-et  it.  It” is  all  a  myth  about  the  unliealthfulness  of  hot  bieai a 
might  as  well  reject  hot  oysters  or  hot  waffles.  Ill  health  comes,  i 
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cause  of  hot  bread,  but  more  frequently  for  the  want  of  it.  Light  bread 
(or  baker’s  bread)  is  the  child  of  economy,  and  it  is  not  necessarily  the 
cause  of  health.  A  child,  if  not  allowed  to  over  eat,  will  digest  more 
easily  the  food  it  likes  best,  and  will  romp  the  better  for  it.  Feast  it  on 
hygienic  food  and  teach  it  to  eat  with  reference  to  health,  and  the  laugh¬ 
ter  is  not  so  loud,  the  spirit  is  not  so  buoyant,  and  obedience  comes  not 
so  readily.  These  pupils  run  to  each  meal  without  knowing  what  will 
be  set  before  them,  knowing  that  they  will  be  bountifully  helped;  and  a 
good  bountiful  meal  puts  a  little  chap  in  a  remarkably  good  humor  with 
the  whole  household,  and  sends  it  with  a  skip  and  a  jump  to  the  play 
ground,  unencumbered  with  disappointment  and  longings  for  something 
they  would  like  to  have  hut  can  not  get. 

Question.  As  you  describe  it,  your  pupils  seem  to  be  hearty  eaters. 
Does  it  cost  much  per  capita  to  feed  them  ? 

Answer.  When  you  give  blind  children  plenty  of  exercise  they  eat 
very  heartily,  and  enjoy  their  food  as  well  as  other  children.  The  cost 
of  feeding  them  is  comparatively  small — much  less  than  you  would  sup¬ 
pose — yet  we  give  them  the  best  of  every  kind  of  food.  It  is  mean  to 
give  a  blind  child  poor  food,  for  they  need  good  rich  blood  to  keep  them 
in  health  and  strength.  Although  they  get  the  best  of  flour,  the  best  of 
coffee,  tea,  milk,  sugar,  meats,  and  vegetables,  by  keeping  the  keys  and 
preventing  waste,  we  manage  to  feed  them  on  about  five  dollars  and 
thirty  cents  a  month  per  capita. 

Question.  By  the  way,  when  a  totally  blind  person,  who  has  never- 
had  sight,  is  suddenly  operated  upon  and  given  good  sight,  can  he  or 
she  recognize  by  sight  objects  formerly  known  only  by  touch  ? 

Answer.  They  cannot.  They,  of  course,  handle  every  object  within 
reach,  and  the  touch  impresses  them  with  an  idea  of  their  shape,  form, 
etc.,  yet  when  they  look  upon  them,  without  the  aid  of  touch,  they  can 
not  name  them,  or  distinguish  one  form  from  another.  We  operated 
upon  a  fourteen-year-old  blind  girl  for  cataract,  who  previous  to  the  op¬ 
eration  could  tell  a  watch  by  feeling  it.  When  the  effects  of  the  chloro¬ 
form  had  passed  away,  she  sent  for  the  Superintendent,  and  when  he  had 
entered  the  room,  she  exclaimed,  ‘‘Oh,  doctor,  I  can  see  everything,” 
yet  she  did  not  know  his  face.  He  showed  her  his  ■watch  and  opened  it, 
but  held  is  so  far  away  that  she  could  not  notice  the  ticking.  She  tried 
hard,  and  failed  to  recognize  it;  but  the  moment  she  had  it  in  her  hands, 
she  said,  “  Why,  it’s  a  watch;  what  a  goose  I  was  not  to  know  it.  How- 
pretty  it  is.”  “  What,’ ’  he  said,  ‘ ‘  do  you  mean  by  pretty  ?  ”  “  Why 

it  s  nice;  that  is  what  I  mean.”  “  Yes;  but  what  do  you  mean  by  nice  ?” 

Oh,  doctor,  I  don  t  know  just  now  what  I  mean  by  pretty  and  nice,  1 
Shall  learn  that  hereafter,  from  observation  and  conversation;  for  I  can 
observe  now.”  We  had  operated  upon  three  children  of  one  family,  and 
given  sight  to  all  three.  Their  father,  whose  face  they  knew  by  touch, 
came  to  take  them  home  for  the  vacation.  Although  they  went'close  to 
im,  as  he  sat  in  the  parlor,  and  took  a  good  look"  at  his  face,  they  did 
not  know  him  The  old  man  wept  like  a  child  when  he  found  that  they 
aid  not  know  him,  and  that  they  clung  to  the  Superintendent  rather  than  o-o 
to  lum.  But  immediately,  when  he  cried  aloud,  “  Why,  don’t  you  know 
.  ‘  ™l.t  l  a,  cry  of  j°y>  recognizing  his  voice,  they  rushed  into  his 
_  ,  'u®.  3y  sound  and  touch,  the  blind  recognize  Nature  and  her 

woiks;  but  they  can  never  appreciate  the  science  of  sensations,  or  derive 
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pleasure  from  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature,  or  the  philosophy 
of  the  fine  arts.  Anyone  who  has  read  Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understandino-,  will  remember  his  answer  to  Molyneux  on  this  subject. 

Question.  What  about  your  sleeping  arrangements.  Do  you  put  the 
pupils  in  dormitories,  or  do  you  put  them  by  pairs  m  small  looms  . 


Sleeping  Apartment. 


Answer.  It  is  preferable  to  have  large  dormitories,  in  which  we s  can 

bed  for  each  pupil.  If  two  little  brothers,  or  two  little  sisteu,  can  P 

Zm,  c,«™,  .id «  r“nl“j«3r?£i£ 

democratic  country  the  custom  can  not  P1®™1’  ‘ Xt  ad^ anta-e  in  hav- 
like  this.  But  there  is  another  and  a  very  impoitot  adv 
in  o-  large  rooms.  A  vicious  person  is  genei  ally  of  .  ^  be  [le_ 

and  aggressive  disposition  under  nearly  all  c^biimstances,  tod,  h  d 
sires  to  lead,  will  frequently  succeed.  An ,1"1^  n“d  "-e  un¬ 
person  is  generally  more  passive  m  his  nat.ne,mid  ^°^us  and  the 
less  aroused.  If  two  boys  be  placed  ’remain  together  long 

^uTS^foSKil  Muence  the  latter.  The  vicious  boy  with 
his  secret,  sinful  habits,  and  beastly 

ous  scruples,  and  the  honorable  boy  will  be  lost.  But  m  a m  „ 

~,™  i  »  ss. 

.career  before  some  one  would  expose  them.  A  }  o 
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tution  had  a  vicious  habit,  and  his  companion  would  not  expose  him, 
but  several  others,  who  were  in  the  same  room,  become  disgusted,  and 
acquainted  me  with  the  facts,  after  repeatedly  warning  the  young  man  to 
desist.  A  student  maybe  disagreeably  overbearing  and  mean  in  conduct 
towards  his  mate,  if  they  room  together,  and  the  Superintendent  may 
never  hear  of  it;  but  in  a  large  dormitory  some  generous  pupil  would 
readily  inform  him  of  the  matter,  and  the  tyranny  could  be  prevented. 
Under  this  plan  the  expense  of  bedding  is  less  than  one-lialf. 

Question.  Do  you  give  them  any  regular  exercise  ? 


Girls  Exercising  with  Dumb  Bells. 

Answer.  For  half  an  hour  in  the  morning  the  boys  exercise  under  the 
supervision  of  a  teacher,  in  calisthenics,  and  from  four  to  five  o’clock  the 
girls  take  the  same  exercise.  During  the  exercises  the  pupils  use  dumb 
bells,  wands,  rings  and  Indian  clubs;  and  they  learn  to  go  through  the 
different  movements  with  ease  and  precision.  Some  of  the  figures  consist 
of  marches  and  free  gymnastics.  On  account  of  their  inability  to  get  out 
and  about  freely  in  tire  open  air,  blind  persons,  unless  forced  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  exercise,  are  weaker  physically  than  sighted  persons.  For 
this  reason  physical  training  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  no  long  walks  of  even  surface  where  the  pupils 
could  exercise  regularly  in  the  open  air,  regardless  of  mud  and  slop.  The 
ealisthenic  exercise  is  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  a  normal  condition 
physically.  Physical  education  should  be  co-ordinate  with  all  other 
kinds  of  education  in  schools  of  this  kind,  and.  this  institution  should 
have  greater  facilities  for  the  improvement  of  the  physique  of  the  blind. 
When  we  get  hold  of  a  small  blind  child,  we  wmnt  it  as  much  for  physical 
training  during  the  first  few  years  as  for  the  school  room;  and  for  that 
reason  we  put  it  in  kindergarten  and  calisthenics,  which  help  partially  to 
improve  the  child’s  physique. 

Some  of  the  blind  before  and  at  the  time  they  enter  this  school  are  round- 
shouldered  and  stooping,  and  walk  with  their  feet  far  apart,  their  toes 
turned  out  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  the  knees  stiff,  the  fin¬ 
gers  in  some  instances  standing  apart.  Calisthenics  and  the  minor  mili¬ 
tary  evolutions  aid  us  very  materially  in  unraveling  kinks  of  awkward¬ 
ness  and  partial  deformities.  We  have  plenty  of  nice  desks  with  good 
backs,  which  serve  a  good  purpose  when  the  students  are  studying-  but 
quite  active  exercise  is  the  one  thing  needful. 

Indianchibs  and  dumb  bells,  wands  and  rings  are  used,  and  posturing 
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is  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent.  Exercise  should  be  based  upon  sound 
anatomical  and  physiological  principles;  but  full  gymnastics  should  not 
be  allowed  in  a  school,  for  many  of  the  exercises  are  too  violent,  being  an 
overin  diligence  in  sudden  movement,  and  if  practiced  long  will  surely 
lead  to  heart  lesions.  Dumb  bells,  wands,  Indian  clubs,  free  gymnastics, 
posturing  and  marching,  if  practiced  regularly,  will  bring  into  play  all 
of  the  muscles  and  develop  every  part  of  the  body,  causing  an  increased 
but  equable  flow  of  the  blood  throughout  the  vascular  system. 

Question.  As  it  should  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  for  consider¬ 
ation  among  instructors  and  supervisors  of  public  schools  in  the  South  to 
select  or  secure  a  carefully  written  history  of  the  late  civil  war,  I  suppose 
that,  as  you  have  charge  of  a  school,  you  feel  some  interest  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  can  say  whether  you  have  an  impartial  history  for  your  pupils, 
or  state  that  you  are  indifferent  about  the  instruction  of  our  youth  on 
this  subject? 

Answer.  You  have  surely  mentioned  a  very  important  subject,  one 
that  touches  our  self-respect;  but,  sir,  sentiment  is.  so  sadly  out  of  joint 
that  to  give  an  honest,  manly  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  subject 
will  subject  one  to  the  penalty  of  being  reminded  that  ‘ 1  the  war  is  over. ’  ’ 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  giving  an  honest  answer,  disturb  whom 
it  may.  Patriotism  was  never  nourished  in  the  bosoms  of  those  whose 
parents  allowed  their  minds  to  be  influenced  by  reading  matter  the  chief 
characteristics  of  which  were  abuse  and  misrepresentation  of  the  political 
and  warlike  actions  of  their  ancestors.  A  Strictly  impartial  history  of 
any  nation  or  section  was  never  written  by  her  enemies.  It  is  difficult 
even  for  a  neutral  to  write  impartially  concerning  the  causes  of  a  war  or 
of  the  events  developed  by  its  operations.  Because  at  the  outset  the 
mind  of  the  neutral  was  prejudiced  in  favor  of  one  side  or  the  other  on 
account  of  his  predilections 'for  the  form  of  government  or  domestic  in¬ 
stitutions  of  a  country.  Ilis  statements  of  the  military  operations  of  a 
war  may  reach  the  dignity  of  fairness,  but  his  criticisms  and  deductions 
being  tinctured  with  prejudice  may  be  eminently  unfair.  Laying  aside 
his  English  egotism  and  dislike  of  the  French,  Allison  can  not  speak 
justly  of  Napoleon,  for  he  despised  everything  born  of  a  republic.  An 
American  at  an  early  day  could  not  write  fairly  about  dissentions  between 
England  and  France,  because  of  his  admiration  for  France  on  account  of 
her  proclivities  towards  a  more  liberal  or  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  A  German,  France’s  natural  enemy  and  England’s  relative  ally, 
can  write  nothing  impartially  about  any  contest  between  those  countiies. 

After  the  war  for  our  independence,  our  forefathers  placed  histories  of 
that  war  in  the  hands  of  their  children;  but  they  were  written  by  their 
own  countrymen,  and  were  so  bitterly  partisan  that  American  elm  ten 
came  to  regard  the  British  as  monsters  in  human  form.  But  reverse  the 
picture.  Suppose  that  Great  Britain  had  overcome  us,  and  our  ancestors, 
like  suppliant  tools,  had  placed  British  histories  in  the  schools  for  their 
children  to  study.  The  result  would  have  been  peculiar;  for,  after  the 
death  of  the  patriotic  participants  in  the  great  struggle,  all  counteracting 
influences  being  removed,  their  descendants,  influenced  by  those  histones, 
would  have  naturally  come  to  the  opinion  that,  their  fathers  were  really 
in  the  wrong— were  not  only  rebels,  but  were  traitors,  also,  against  their 
constitutionally  constituted  liege  lord,  the  king.  Washington  was  reallj 
a  rebel,  but  was  not  a  traitor,  and  yet  the  highest  monument  on  earth 
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■was  built,  and  now  stands  to  commemorate  the  name  of  the  greatest  rebel 
that  ever  lived;  for  he  fought  against  the  legally  constituted  authority  of 
a  king,  whose  subject  he  was.  On  litis  view  of  the  subject,  in  regard  to 
that  great  man,  the  whole  country  was  united.  But  now  the  sentiment 
in  regard  to  rebellion  is  changed  in  America.  One-half  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  a  peaceable  separation  of  coequal  States  is  rebellion, 
and  that  rebellion  is  a  crime,  and  that  those  who  upheld  the  act  are  trait¬ 
ors.  A  most  marvelous  change.  How,  then,  bringing  the  matter  home 
for  consideration,  can  any  one,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  contend  that  a 
just  history  from  a  Northern  view  can  or  will  be  written,  when  a  country 
undergoes  so  great  a  change  of  political  opinion  in  so  short  a  time,  upon 
so  great  and  momentous  a  question.  The  supervisors  in  the  North  will 
not  allow  histories  by  Southern  authors  to  be  placed  in  their  public 
schools — the  patriotic  sentiment  of  that  country  will  not  allow  it — but 
as  we  have  neither  spirit  nor  patriotism  we  accept  anything. 

But  is  it  proper  that  a  child’s  estimate  of  his  father’s  character  should 
be  moulded  by  the  words  of  his  enemies  ?  Now,  blind  youths  are  just 
as  easily  impressed  by  truthful  or  false  representations  as  sighted  persons, 
therefore  select  books  should  be  given  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  latter. 
Books  in  raised  print  giving  a  just  account  of  the  civil  war  have  not 
been  written.  The  ablest  history  we  have  of  that  event  in  raised  print, 
is  so  intensely  bitter  against  the  South,  and  her  leaders,  that  it  is  offensive 
to  our  more  advanced  pupils,  for  they  cannot  bear  to  have  their  parents 
denounced  as  rebels  and  traitors.  They  think  it  is  bad  taste  —  and  so 
does  every  honest  heart  —  for  the  authorities  to  place  a  text  book  in  their 
hands  which  presents  a  fanatic — of  the  name  of  John  Brown  —  as  a 
martyr,  whose  chief  object  was,  really  to  blot  out  white  civilization,  and 
supplant  it  with  an  ignorant,  semi-barbarous  black  race,  and  whose  senti¬ 
ment  on  this  subject  was  a  horrible  conception  of  philanthropy.  If  a 
Northern  man  can  pen  such  a  history  for  the  blind  to  study,  a  Southern 
man  can  have  the  manhood  to  reject  it,  and  express  his  honest  opinion 
about  it.  History  moulds  public  opinion  and  sentiment  concerning  the 
forms  and  nature  of  governments,  and  the  character  of  their  people,  and 
it  may  inculcate  or  destroy  feelings  of  patriotism  or  sectional  pride  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  study  it. 

_  A  strictly  impartial  history,  from  a  Southern  standpoint,  of  the  late 
civil  war  (not  rebellion)  has  never  been  written  by  a  Northern  man,  ex¬ 
cepting  one;  and  yet  our  schools  are  flooded  with  histories  from  that  sec¬ 
tion.  The  histories  of  the  North  are  mainly  objectionable  because, 
although  sonm  of  them  are  apparently  fair  in  their  statements  about 
military  operations,  they  mislead  our  youth  about  the  real  causes  of  the  civil 
war  and  the  motives  which  governed  the  South.  If  our  youth  must  have 
a  history  of  the  events  of  that  unhappy  period  and  the  causes  which  led 
to  it,  let  us  not  be  unmanly  enough  to  accept  of  an  adverse  and  incorrect 
account  of  them.  An  appropriation  should  be  made  to  have  a  history  of 
the  civil  war  printed  in  the  line  (raised)  letter;  and  that  history  should 
be  written  by  a  Southern  man,  or  else  we  should  adopt  the  “  Youth’s 
History  of  the  Great  Civil  War,”  which  plainly  states  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  war,  showing  that  the  South  alone  was  not  responsible  for  that 
fatal  affair.  These  opinions  are  not  actuated  by  prejudice,  but  by  feel¬ 
ings  of  self-respect  and  a  desire  to  correct  an  evil. 
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ABRIDGED  HISTORY  OK  THIS  INSTITUTION  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  UNTIL  MAY  I, 
=  1874,  WITH  INTERESTING  INCIDENTS. 

August  25,  1856.  Elisha  M.  Pease,  Governor,  appointed  George  W. 
Paschal,  Jolm  C.  Caldwell,  S.  M.  Swenson,  R.  J.  Townes,  and  R.  B. 
Burleson,  all  of  Travis  county,  to  serve  as  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  this 
institution.  On  the  second’ of  September  they  appointed  Dr.  S.  W. 
Baker  Superintendent,  and  Miss  Jane  Smith  Matron;  W.  G.  Tates 
(blind),  teacher,  at  8500  per  annum,  with  board. 

A  circular  from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  dated  January,  1857,  states 
that  the  children  of  poor  parents  will  be  educated  free  of  cost,  but  all 
parents  who  are  able  must  pay  875  per  annum. 

The  residence  of  Washington  Hill  was  rented  at  a  rate  of  8900  per  an¬ 
num. 

The  first  session  began  in  January  and  ended  in  July,  with  seven  pu¬ 
pils.  The  Superintendent’s  first  annual  report  states  that  from  January 
to  October  15  the  expenses  of  the  institution  amounted  to  84999.23. 

January,  1858.  Dr.  Baker  again  appointed  Superintendent  and  phy¬ 
sician  for  one  year  beginning  November  20,  1857,  and  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  20.  1858.  11  is  wife  was  appointed  matron;  William  O.  Otis,  teacher, 

and  Thomas  Baker  teacher  of  vocal  music. 

February  23,  1858.  New  Board  appointed — J.  H.  Zively,  J.  P.  Neill, 
and  G.  M.  Flournoy,  who  proceeded  to  remove  Dr.  Baker,  wife,  daughter, 
and  all  of  the  teachers.  No  cause  mentioned.  They  then  appointed 
Dr.  James  II.  Lightfoot  Superintendent,  and  made  his  wife  matron. 

December  31,  1859.  Sam  Houston,  Governor.  New  Board  appointed, 
J.  P.  Neill,  Amos  Morrill,  James  H.  Raymond,  R.  J.  Townes,  and  H. 
Wilke.  They  removed  Dr.  Lightfoot  and  wife.  No  cause  mentioned. 
They  appointed  Dr.  S.  G.  Haynie  Superintendent,  and  appointed  his 
wife  matron.  This  Superintendent  was,  by  act  of  the  Board,  required 
to  1  ‘  Keep  general  superintendence  over  the  institution,  teachers,  pupils, 
and  others — subject  to  the  control  of  the  trustees — to  give  his  medical 
services,  and  at  the  same  time  proceed  to  qualify  himself  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  act  as  principal  teacher  of  the  sciences.”  (His  hands  were  full. ) 

The  number  of  pupils  for  the  years  1859-60  not  mentioned  definitely, 
but  February  1,  1860,  the  number  of  pupils  was  so  reduced  that  Doctor 
Collins,  the  teacher,  was  removed. 

Aiunist  2  and  3,  1861.  Charges  were  preferred  by  a  pupil  against  Dr. 
Haynie.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  “after  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial  exam¬ 
ination,  unanimously  decided  that  he  was  not  guilty.’ 

December  10,  1861.  New  Board — present  Messrs.  Hotchkiss,  Harrell, 
Risher  and  Raymond.  Messrs.  Hotchkiss,  Harrell  and  Eislier  resigned. 
His  two  years’  term  having  expired,  Dr.  Haynie  also  resigned. 

February  11,  1862.  Frank  Lubbock,  Governor,  appointed  a  new 
Board:  W.  A.  Westfall,  Thomas  Freeman,  W.  11.  Carrington,  W.  von 
Rosenberg,  and  James  II.  Raymond.  They  appointed  W.  A.  Smith  Su¬ 
perintendent,  and  his  wife  matron. 

July  31,  1862.  There  were  so  few  pupils  present,  and  our  country  was 
in  sucli  a  distressed  condition  the  Board  of  Trustees  declared  that  the  in¬ 
stitution  should  bo  closed.  Governor  Lubbock,  however,  disapproved 
their  action.  The  resolution  was  rescinded  and  the  school  reopened. 

September  12,  1863.  Ten  pupils  present. 
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March  21,  1864.  “The  Board  of  Trustees  directed  that  tallow,  wick- 
ing,  and  moulds  should  be  purchased,  so  that  candles  could  be  made  at 
the  institution,  for  none  could  be  purchased  in  the  Confederate  States.” 
January  7,  1865.  The  Board  of  Trustees  declare  “That,  owing  to 
Treasury  warrants  the  wants  of  the  pupils  can  not 
institution  is  hereby  closed  until  further  notice  to 


the  worthlessness  of 
be  supplied,  and  the 
the  public.” 

August  31,  1866.  Governor  J.  W.  Throckmorton  appointed  a  new 
Board:  ('.  R.  Johns,  J.  H.  Robinson,  C.  S.  Spaulding,  Joseph  Harrell 
and  William  Smytke.  “This  Board,  finding  the  Legislature  disinclined 
to  do  anything  for  the  institution,  resolved  to  resign.” 

November  5,  1866.  The  Governor  appointed  a  new  Board:  I.  R. 
Worrall,  T.  H.  Turney,  John  H.  Phillips,  A.  H.  Cook  and  M.  K.  Ryan. 
They  appointed  Mi-.  Henry  Thomas  Superintendent,  who,  upon  taking 
charge,  found  three  pupils  present.  His  wife  was  appointed  matron. 

November  17,  1866.  One  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  balance 
of  the  year,  which  terminated  December  31. 

January,  1867.  Five  pupils  present. 

April  1,  1867.  Ten  pupils  present. 

Slay  15,  1867.  Fifteen  pupils  present.  The  Board  resolved  not  to 
receive  the  forty-year-old  applicant  from  Dallas,  declaring  “that  it  is  not 
the  object  to  conduct  this  institution  as  an  asylum  for  the  helpless  and 
aged,  but  as  an  institution  where  the  young  may  be  taught,  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  usefulness,  happiness,  and  independence.” 

July  3,  1867.  Richmond  Fowlke,  a  freedman  of  color,  of  ITalletts- 
ville,  Lavaca  county,  applied  for  admission.  The  Board,  composed  of 
Ryan,  Cook,  Tumey,  and  Worrall,  by  resolution  declared  that  “we  re¬ 
gard  the  freedmen  of  Texas  as  citizens,  and  therefore  equal  before  the 
the  law,  without  regard  to  color.”  The  Superintendent  was  instructed 
to  receive  him,  if  it  could  be  done  without  discommoding  the  pupils  pres¬ 
ent.  (The  mixture  produced  discord,  and  the  Superintendent  suffered 
from  insomnia  and  chagrin.) 

August  6,  1867.  Eighteen  pupils  on  the  roll. 

August  24,  1867.  E.  M.  Pease,  Provisional  Governor  under  the 
reconstruction  acts.  A  new  Board:  T.  McRae,  A.  II.  Longly,  George 
Saunders,  Ben  R.  Townsend  and  M.  K.  Ryan.  They  removed  Mr. 

1  homas  no  cause  mentioned  (just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  perhaps)— 
and  appointed  Dr.  S.  W.  Baker  Superintendent. 

August  27,  1867.  The  new  Board  resolved  that  “  Hereafter  no  appli¬ 
cant  for  position  in  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in 
f  “!,,ed  tin  !t  be  ascertained  that  the  parties  applying 
tha/wo U\teS\  0a!h' ,  <•  rius  oath  required  the  person  taking  it  to  swear 

that  he  or  she  had  taken  no  voluntary  part  in  the  “rebellion”—  so  called 
—or  gave  sympathy  m  any  manner  to  those  engaged  in  it  ) 
tit£n  WUh  eighteen  ln'P°s’  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  their  pe- 

nrkted  .0|T’,rP  “  that  onl-y  *5000  I"1,  annum  was  appro- 

January  4,^868e  g  needed  repairs’  the  sum  was  not  sufficient. 

nsHum1VMr  u  ^  B°ard  °f  Trustees>  that  as  this  Institution  is  not  an 
u  tl  f  T'f  an  mmate  who  is  getting  old,  be  notified  that  he 
can  not  be  supported  at  the  Institution. 
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April  20,  1868.  The  Trustees  had  trouble  with  the  Comptroller.  The 
difficulty  was  settled  by  a  decision  of  the  Attorney-General,  who  decided 
that  the  law  made  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  responsible  body  for  the 
proper  disbursement  of  the  Institution  funds. 

May  4,  1868.  The  Board  raised  the  salary  of  Thomas  Baker  to  1600, 
and  that  of  the  Matron  to  $420. 

July  21,  1868.  Mr.  Henry  E.  Perkins,  of  the  city  of  Houston,  do¬ 
nated  some  books  to  the  Institution. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  shows  that  for  thirteen  months,  be¬ 
ginning  August  26,  1867,  and  ending  September  30,  1868,  there  was  an 
average  attendance  of  seventeen  pupils,  and  that  the  sum  of  $6280.21 
was  expended. 

June  1,  1869.  Salary  of  Thomas  Baker,  assistant  teacher,  raised  to 
$800. 

August  17,  1869.  A  partially  new  Board  was  created  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Stiles,  L.  B.  Collins  and  II.  B.  Kinney,  in  places  of  others 


resigned. 

April  13,  1870.  Anew  Board:  A.  Mussina,  C.  C.  Stroemme,  L.  S. 
Collins,  and  J.  G.  Tracy. 

June  23,  1870.  The  Board  requested  Dr.  Baker  to  resign.  Bo  cause 
mentioned.  He  refused.  They  removed  him  and  appointed  Dr.  R.  N. 
Mills  Superintendent. 

February  6,  1871.  The  Board  removed  Dr.  Mills  —  no  cause  men¬ 
tioned —  and  appointed  Dr.  John  T.  Alexander  Superintendent, 

September  19,  1872.  The  Board  removed  Dr.  Alexander— no  cause 
mentioned  —  and  appointed  E.  M.  Wheelock  Superintendent,  and  Mrs. 
K.  G.  Carr  Matron.  Ten  pupils  present  at  this  date. 

November  15,  1872.  Governor  E.  J.  Davis  instructs  that  “  for  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons  the  services  of  a  teacher  and  that  of  a  governess  and  other 
unnecessary  employes  be  dispensed  with. 

r Can  anyone  imagine  who  was  the  real  head  of  the  establishment  at 
this  date  ?  And  who  was  the  responsible  party  —  the  Superintendent, 
the  Trustees,  or  the  Governor  ?]  . 

May  28,  1873.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ot  the 
Thirteenth  Legislature,  composed  of  those  big  hearted  men,  Dr.  H.  C. 
Ghent,  Thomas  M.  Joseph  and  C.  J.  Salter,  examined  the  Institution, 
and  made  a  very  favorable  report,  and  urgently  recommended  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $34^000  for  support,  improvements  and  salaries. 

From  September,  1872,  to  July,  1873,  twenty-five  pupils  were  ad¬ 
mitted.  .  ,  .  .  , 

October  18,  1873.  Mr.  George  E.  Stewart  was  appointed  principal 
teacher  in  place  of  Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  deceased.  Salary  8600,  with 


promise  of  increase. 

December  81,  1873.  A  deficiency  in  the  building  fund  of  82160  was 
found  to  exist.  (Additions  to  buildings  cost  more  than  was  expected,  I 
suppose,  and  the  Fourteenth  Legislature  appropriated  to  cover  deficiency. ) 

April  15,  1874.  Richard  Coke,  Governor.  A  new  Board  appointed: 
David  Sheeks,  Dennis  Corwin,  J.  P.  Kirk,  Joseph  A.  Nagle  and  Ben  II. 

Thompson.  ,  _  0 

May  1,  1874.  Mr.  E.  M.  Wheelock  resigned  and  Dr.  Frank  Ramey 
was  appointed  Superintendent.  The  present  Board  of  Trustees  came 
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into  otlice  March,  1875,  and  consists  of  Col.  E.  W.  Shands,  president; 
Dr.  J.  J.  Tobin,  Dr.  R.  E.  Grant,  Rev.  Mr.  G.  W.  G.  Browne,  secretary, 
and  Z.  T.  Fulmore,  Esq.  There  were  thirty-one  pupils  present  at  the 
close  of  Mr.  Wheelock’s  term,  May  1. 
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TEXAS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  his  Excellency  J.  S.  Hogg,  Governor: 

We  herewith  present  you  the  report  of  Or.  Frank  Rainey,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  of  Texas. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  supplement  this  report  by  any  suggestions 
as  to  changes,  improvements,  or  expenditures. 

About  two  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended  in  repairs  which  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  render  the  building  safe  in  many  places  where  it 
was  dangerous,  and  minor  repairs  were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  main 
building. 

New  instruments  were  purchased  with  the  appropriation  made  by  the 
last  Legislature,  suitable  for  the  several  departments,  which  have  enlarged 
the  means  for  instruction  in  music,  and  also  supplied  a  want  which  has 
existed  for  some  years — a  want  which  increases  with  the  growth  of  the 
Institution. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature  for  the  support  of  the 
Institution  was  liberal,  and  as  a  consequence  the  pupils  are  enjoying  all 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  a  reasonable  person  should  expect. 

A  careful  and  constant  caution  has  been  exercised  during  the  year 
towards  an  economical  administration  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  the  In¬ 
stitution,  and  in  this  particular  we  challenge  the  closest  scrutiny. 

The  Board  holds  its  regular  monthly  meetings  at  the  Institution,  and 
are  at  all  times  personally  cognizant  of  all  the  material  details  of  its  oper¬ 
ations. 


The  discipline  of  the  Institution  was  never  better,  if  ever  so  good,  as 
it  has  been  for  the  last  year* 

The  successive  and  unanimous  re-election  of  the  present  Superintend¬ 
ent  from  year  to  j’ear  is  the  highest  endorsement  we  can  give  his  execu¬ 
tive  capacity  and  his  superior  fitness  for  the  position  he  holds. 

Very  respectfully, 


Z.  T.  FULMORE, 
President  Board  of  Trustees. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Austin,  Texas,  November  1,  1893. 

To  Ilis  Excellency,  Governor  James  S.  Hogg: 

Sir — To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  I  respectfully  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  following  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tion  for  the  Blind.  This  report  embraces,  as  usual,  the  period — fixed  for 
the  operation  of  all  State  educational  schools  and  institutions- — known  as 
the  scholastic  year,  which  begins  September  1  of  one  y^ar,  and  ends  Au¬ 
gust  31  the  next  year.  During  the  last  scholastic  year,  which  began 
September  1,  1892,  and  ended  August  31,  1893,  we  enrolled  135  blind 
persons  who  were  here  during  the  previous  session,  and  who  had  not 
finished  the  prescribed  course,  and  36  who  had  never  been  members  of 
this  school,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  (171).  Our 
school  session,  of  that  scholastic  year,  ended  June  9,  1893.  At  that  time 
the  following  persons  graduated  and  received  diplomas: 

Miss  Florence  Eagle,  Tarrant  county, 

Miss  Mamie  Gordon,  Lamar  county, 

Miss  Lela  Bedford,  Fannin  county, 

Miss  Lizzie  Crist,  Bandera  county, 

Miss  Melissa  Pointer,  Simon,  Indian  Territory,  • 

Mr.  Robert  Mooring,  Montgomery  county. 

Miss  Jane  Gardiner,  of  Bell  county,  who  did  not  quite  finish  the  course, 
obtained  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  and  one  of  honor,  for  honorable  con¬ 
duct  and  studiousness  during  her  whole  school  life.  The  following  per¬ 
sons  who  did  not  take  the  literary  course,  but  finished  the  trades  of  the 
Industrial  Department,  and  received  certificates  of  proficiency,  were: 
Dock  Reynolds,  Rusk  county;  Frank  Wheeler,  Wise  county;  J.  E.  Mc- 
David,  Rusk  county;  Van  Worthy,  Hill  county;  Willie  Brannan,  Palo 
Pinto  county;  John  Gaston,  Montague  county;  Thomas  Taylor,  Falls 
county;  Wm.  Despain,  Grayson  county;  W.  R.  Lamb,  Freestone  county; 
Mike  Eaker,  Mason  county. 

Ihere  were  quite  a  number  of  the  pupils  whose  eyes  were  so  much 
benefitted  that  they  will  remain  at  home  Their  names  are:  Lillie  l)ew- 
senbury,  Tarrant  county;  Annie  Calloway,  Travis;  Fannie  Lou  Jeager, 
Ellis;  Emma  Lowry,  Parker;  Ada  Kissee,  Travis;  Ella  Bennett,  Coryell; 
Carrie  Wilkinson,  Kaufman;  Jesse  Rosenburg,  Bexar;  Charles  Titus, 
Johnson;  J.  M.  Swofford,  Palo  Pinto;  Charles  Hewitt,  Limestone.  In 
addition  to  this  number  two  of  the  graduates,  Misses  Florence  Eagle  and 
Lela  Bedford,  went  away  with  greatly  improved  sight. 

The  heads  of  the  various  departments  and  their  assistants  made  ener¬ 
getic  efforts  to  advance  the  students  in  their  work.  The  course  of  study 
(luring  the  session  was  as  follows  in  the  school  rooms:  Orthography, 
Reading  in  Roman  Letter  (which  is  ordinary  seeing  print  raised),  New 
orlc  loint  (which  is  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  raised  points  or  dots 
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to  represent  the  letters  of  the  seeing  alphabet),  Writing  in  New  York 
Point,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Descriptive  and  Physical  Geogra¬ 
phy  English  Grammar,  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Etymology,  Natu¬ 
ral  Philosophy,  Physiology,  English  Literature,  Algebra,  and  Geometry. 

I  There  was  a  class  of  boys  learning  the  different  industrial  trades,  such 
as  mattress  making,  broom  making,  seating  Chairs  with  cane  and  rattan, 
who  were  not  students  of  the  school  rooms.  Many  of  the  girls  took  les¬ 
sons  in  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting,  and  in  crochet  work. 

jypout _ of  the  boys  and  girls  studied  music. t  A  few  of  the  pupils 

took  lessons  on  the  Caligraph  typewriter.f-The  latter  work  is  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  experiment,  and  the  future  must  determine  its  usefulness.^. 
The  corps  of  instructors  for  the  session  in  all  the  departments  consisted 

of  the  following  persons:  _  .  .  ,  ... 

Literary  Department  — Professor  W.  R.  Leonard,  Principal;  Misses 
Jennie  Latham,  Lizzie  Sthreshly,  Rosa  Penick;  Mary  faff  and  W.  A. 
Harper,  assistants.  The  latter  has  charge  also  of  the  male  department, 

on  the  west  block.  T.,  , 

In  the  Music  Department— Professors  George  Herzog,  II.  A.  K  otz, 
Edmund  Ludwig,  Mrs.  Alice  Lane,  Miss  Lube  Lane,  and  Miss  Alletta 

Rankin. 

In  the  Kintergarten— Miss  Leah  Boul ware. 

Industrial  Department — Messrs.  Wm.  Korn  and  E.  D.  Mitchell. 

Sewing  Department — Miss  Fanny  Palm.  .  ,  c.  . 

To  place  the  different  high  schools  of  Texas  m  touch  with  the  State 
University,  it  is  the  custom  of  that  institution  to  send  professors  through 
the  State  to  examine  the  various  high  schools,  and  where  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  proficiency  has  been  attained,  the  school  is  placed  in  affilia¬ 
tion”  with  the  University;  that  is,  its  graduates  may  enter  the  Univer¬ 
sity  without  examination  by  the  faculty.  A  isbing  to  test  the  status  of 
the  scholars  of  this  institution  in  the  same  respect,  I  made  application  to 
the  faculty  of  the  University  for  affiliation.  Professor  Garrison  was  sent 
nver  ill  Mav  and  he  gave  our  classes  a  good  examination — regardless  (at 
m3  requ5  of  sentiment  or  sympathy-and  the  result  was  that  affiliation 
was  granted.  This  was  peculiarly  gratifying,  for  quite  a  number  of  the 
high  schools  throughout  the  State  had  failed  in  the  examinations.  Mr. 
F  J  Dohmen,  one  of  our  graduates,  totally  blind,  is  now  attending  the 
-7  University,  taking  a  full  four  years’  course  for  a  degree,  and  lf  ^ 

* 1  he  will  get  it.  He  was  allowed,  because  of  merit,  to  enter  the  fiesliman 

class  in  mathematics,  this  fall,  without  examination. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  studied  music  may  be  classified  as  follows 
All  of  the  pupils,  excepting  the  trade  workers  an  A  few  o  hers lea  in 
hymns  and  engage  in  class  singing.  Piano,  o2— gills  29,  bojs  23,  1  1  _ 
organ  8— girls  5,  boys  3;  cabinet  organ,  6— girls  4,  boys  2,  violin,  11, 
cornet,  3;  flute,  2;  ciarionette,  2;  orchestral  training,  13;  special  vocal 

16  Music^s  beneficial  to  some?eou„iarily,  where  they  have 
to  become  teachers.  The  others  learn  it  for  its  social  and  ufininn 

.  ''“number  of  children  in  the  Kindergarten  rooms  was  33.  The  whole 
number  of  boys  who  were  taking  lessons  in  the  workshops  was  4i. 
number  of  girls  learning  to  crochet  and  to  sew  was  about  20  eat  . 
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REMARKS. 

I  do  not  anticipate  any  increase  in  tlie  number  of  students  during  the 
present  session;  and  it  is  probable  that  we  may  not  have  so  many  as  were 
present  last  session;  for  in  June,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  went  out  to  remain  away  than  ever  before,  for  the  following  reasons: 
Of  the  171  enrolled,  44  have  not  returned.  Two  of  this  number,  how¬ 
ever,  are  looked  for  about  January  1,  1894;  6  graduated  and  received 
diplomas,  11  can  not  return  because  of  improved  sight,  10  finished  the 
trades  in  the  industrial  or  trades  department  and  have  gone  out  for  busi¬ 
ness;  2  finished  in  tuning  and  music;  2  were  incompetent;  2  cause  not 
known;  1  ill  health;  1  died;  1  found  to  be  too  young;  1  remained  at 
home  to  have  her  eyes  treated  by  an  itinerant  ophthalmist;  2  expected  to 
return;  1  not  allowed  to  return;  4  unable  to  finish  either  in  the  school  or 
shops  and  concluded  to  remain  away. 

This,  probably,  will  cause  deficiency  in  numbers,  especially  when  the 
number  of  blind  persons  in  this  State  is  so  limited.  The  State  is  too  large 
to  travel  over  in  search  of  them.  The  census  of  1880  was  incomplete, 
and  the  census  of  1890  can  not  be  obtained,  therefore  the  number  of  blind 
persons  heard  from  through  private  sources  has  been  nearly  exhausted. 
I  feel  satisfied  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  eligible  blind  children 
who  have  never  been  here,  but  I  can  not  find  them. 

The  facilities  for  obtaining  an  education  in  the  school  rooms,  musical 
department,  and  the  work  shops  are  greater  than  ever  before;  for  new 
apparatus  and  appliances  of  modern  design  are  in  every  department — new 
pianos,  organs,  and  other  instruments  for  the  music  department;  new 
slates,  tablets,  punctographs.  maps  in  relief,  embossed  and  ink  print  books, 
typewriters,  etc.,  for  the  school  rooms;  and  new,  improved  machines  for 
the  shops. 

We  have  expended  about  $2000  in  making  many  needed  repairs.  The 
galleries  are  in  a  somewhat  dilapilated  condition,  and  many  of  the  sus¬ 
taining  posts  had  to  be  repaired  in  order  to  prevent  serious  accidents. 
Many  of  the  older  parts  of  the  buildings  had  to  be  replastered  and  re¬ 
painted. 

The  last  Legislature  was  very  liberal  in  making  the  necessary  appro¬ 
priations  for  this  Institution,  and  that  has  enabled  us  to  put  everything 
in  better  working  order. 

The  World’s  Congress  of  Educators  of  the  Blind  met  in  Chicago,  July 
18,  and  was  in  session  four  days.  Essays  upon  all  important  subjects 
concerning  the  education  of  the  blind  were  read.  The  Superintendent 
and  wife,  of  this  institution,  and  the  following  teachers  were  present: 
Miss  Jennie  Latham,  Miss  Leah  Boulware,  Miss  Lizzie  Sthreshly,  and 
Miss  Lulie  Lane;  also  the  matron,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Chamberlain. 

the  harmony  which  existed  among  the  officers  and  teachers  was  most 
satisfactory,  and  the  school  made  excellent  progress.  The  school  now 
stands  upon  a  solid  and  efficient  basis,  having  few  superiors,  in  its  grade, 
either  in  appointments  or  successful  work,  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

To  your  Excellency,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  am  under  many  ob¬ 
ligations  for  personal  kindness  and  evidences  of  confidence  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  my  management,  and  forbearance  with  my  shortcomings. 

Respectfully, 

FRANK  RAINEY,  Superintendent. 
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STATEMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  (SHOP)  DEPARTMENT, 

Showing  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  Money ,  Number  of  Brooms  Mode 
and  sold,  etc.,  during  the  Scholastic  Year  beginning  September  1,  1892, 
and  ending  August  31,  1893. 


SUPERINTENDENT  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  WORKSHOP. 


To  cash  received  from  sale  of  brooms,  mattresses,  chairs 

seated,  etc . . . 

By  cash,  deficiency  September  1,  1892 . 

By  cash  expended  for  material,  work,  etc . 

To  cash  on  hand  to  balance  September  1, 1S93 . 


§24  7S 
1,024  51 
11  13 


§1,000  42 


September  1 ,  1S92,  ordinary  brooms  on  hand . . . 

September  1, 1S93,  ordinary  brooms  made  during  scholastic  year... 


Dozen. 

7GA 

5G9A 


640* 


September  1. 1S93,  ordinary  brooms  sold ............... 

September  1 ,  1S93,  ordinary  brooms  used  by  Institution 
September  1, 1S93,  brooms  on  hand  . .  • 


September  1, 1892,  hearth  brooms  on  hand . . . 

September  1, 1S93,  hearth  brooms  made  during  scholastic  year 

September  1,  1893,  hearth  brooms  sold . ...._■ . 

September  1, 1S93,  hearth  brooms  used  by  Institution . 

September  1 , 1893,  hearth  brooms  on  hand . 

Ceiling  brooms  on  hand  September  1,  1892 . 

Ceiling  brooms  made . 

Ceiling  brooms  sold . . 

Ceiling  brooms  used  by  Institution . 

Ceiling  brooms  on  hand  September  1,  1893 . 

Receipted  vouchers,  for  all  expenses,  are  on  file. 


Dozen 

52V, 

11.' 

ioo; 


u 


046  ft 

Dozen. 

7 

21ft 

1311 

I8? 

13H 
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Names  and  Ages  of  Pupils,  and  their  Counties. 


Girls. 


Names, 

Counties. 

6 

to 

< 

Names. 

Counties. 

to 

23 

10 

18 

Maude  McFatridge. . . . 

Withita . 

8 

1G 

12 

18 

Ella  McDonald . 

Montague  . . . 

12 

1-1 

Montague  . . . 

10 

Mamie  Gordon . 

Red  River... 

19 

Ruby  Wilson . 

McLennan. . . 

8 

k; 

12 

Clara  Bell . 

Palo  Pinto. . . 

15 

Eugenia  Alexander  . . . 

Hardeman . . . 

11 

00 

21 

Ellis . 

23 

Wise . 

15 

IS 

8 

Ellis . . . 

12 

10 

is 

1G 

12 

12 

Lillie  Dewsenberry. . . . 

Tarrant . 

IS 

Rebecca  Copeland .... 

Bastrop . 

2G 

Florida  Whitener . 

Tarrant . 

16 

Sallie  Thornton  . 

Caldwell  . . . . 

25 

Florence  Eagle . 

Tarrant . 

26 

Emelie  von  Dc  Wall. . . 

Ilays . 

10 

15 

9 

10 

13 

1G 

Bell . 

29 

1G 

Bell . 

21 

14 

Hill . 

it; 

13 

7 

14 

12 

15 

10 

1G 

13 

1G 

10 

17 

21 

1G 

IS 

15 

9 

22 

9 

9 

13 

17 

16 

13 

12 

Alta  Tidwell . 

17 

17 

Lottie  Cock . 

18 

23 

Lula  Rainbolt . 

17 

11 

Maude  Le  Blue . 

10 

12 

Melissa  Pointer . 

21 

20 

Fanny  Bodle . 

15 

10 

Victoria  McCaleb . 

14 

18 

Mollie  Lee . 

Trinity . 

12 

Nancy  Adams . 

Wilbarger. . . 

19 

10 
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Names  and  Ages  of  Pupils,  and  their  Counties. 

Boys. 


Jesse  Rosenberg . 

Victor  ( ’dimer . 

Charles  Titus . 

Henry  Scott . 

Kennard  Copeland - 

Alonzo  Sandusky . 

Thomas  Denton . 

Dock  Reynolds . 

Oliver  Comer . 

August  Schirlitz . 

Boyd  Mayrant . 

Willie  Despain . 

John  Swofford . 

Leonard  Rogers . 

Lewis  Rogers . 

Robert  Mooring . 

Lafayette  Guthrie . . 
Lorenzo  Johnson.... 

Dee  Stell . 

McDonald  J ohnson . .  . 

Calloway  Gibbs . 

John  Loam  (orphan) . 

Wirt  Randolph . 

Frank  Wheeler . 

James  Jefferson . 

Earl  B.  Ilayden . 

John  McDavid . 

Julian  Harrison . 

John  Kelly . 

William  Whatley.... 

William  Lamb . 

William  Lambert - 

Lee  Cooper . 

John  Gaston . 

Marcus  Moore . 

Smith  Hays . 

Robert  Crawford . 

Wade  Knowlton . 

Jesse  Smith . 

Oscar  Ilillliouse . 

Theodore  Crane . 

George  Nanny . 

Robert  Neill . 


Counties. 

J  1 

to  1 
< 

Names. 

Bexar . 

5 1 

harles  Hewett . L 

De  Witt . 

1 

iernard  Clark . B 

Johnson  _ 

0 

Seorge  Naylor . V 

-1 

Johnson  . . . .  j 

3 1 

Willie  Burnes . M 

Johnson  . .. 

-1 

William  Brannon . P 

3 

Charles  Lindsay . P 

20 

7 

vi 

Grayson . 

M 

George  Willingham. . .  I 

Grayson . 

21 

Joel  Smith . J 

Palo  Pinto. . . 

1  7 

Ilarry  Smith . J 

Palo  Pinto. . . 

14 

i  'arlos  Stephenson - C 

14 

Eugene  Bouiet . I 

17 

Ernest  Powell . 1 

Montgomery. 

10 

Rud  Sherrod . 1 

Van  Zandt. . . 

24 

Lucian  Barelav . 11 

14 

IS 

13 

Harrold  Mooney . Il 

No  borne. . . 

17 

Westwood  Jones . |1 

9 

Hubert  Scroggiu . - 

IS 

25 

11 

21 

Oran  Chamberlain  . . . . 

Lamar . 

19 

Thomas  Taylor . 

14 

.  Freestone  . . . 

24 

.Jack  Schamberger  ....  I 

.  Freestone  . . . 

33 

Ferdinand  Engeiking. 

.  Montague  . . 

21 

Eugene  Smith . j 

.  Montague  .  . 

21 

Samuel  Raymond . , 

.  Wilbarger.. 

1G 

Thomas  Walne . 

11 

17 

13 

George  Carroll . 

.  Lampasas  . . 

« 

Robert  Bowling . 

he 

Paul  V  instou . 

.  Robertson . . 

19 

Roy  Perrenot . 

.  Robertson . . 

14 

Lee  Renfro . 

.  Gaudalupe.. 

15 

Percy  Tunnard . 

.  No  home. . . 

22 

1 

,113 
.  8 
.17 


9 

19 


.117 


..  1 
..19 
.  .  jlG 
. .  20 
..  16 
.  15 
24 
13 
IS 
18 
15 

13 
15 
11 
22 
15 

14 
23 


18 


Dallas. . . 
Tarrant . 


IS 

21 

IS 

13 

11 

15 
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Expenditures  for  the  Year  Beginning  September  1, 1892,  and 
Ending  August  31,  1893. 


(As  tlie  appropriation  year  begins  March  1,  I  cannot  determine  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived  for  tlie  scholastic  year,  which  begins  September  1.) 

SEPTEMBKIt,  1S92. 


Superintendent’s  salary . 

Teachers  of  school,  music,  and  shop 
Officers,  trustees,  and  employes  .... 

Oculist . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Table  linen,  sheeting,  etc . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 


$h;g  gg 

444  71 
037  20 
75  00 
GO  »5 
5§  32 
Gill  59 
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Corn,  bran,  and  hay . 

Kindergarten  material. . 

Music  merchandise . 

Painting  and  bronzing . 

Crockeryware.  etc . 

Sewing  machine  attachments . 

Carpenters’  repairs . 

One  small  covered  wagon . 

Fresh  beef,  etc . 

Butter,  milk,  and  eggs . 

Water  for  September . 

Plumbers’  and  tin  repairs. . . 

Yam  potatoes,  vegetables,  etc . 

Repairing  and  painting  wagonnette  and  carriage . 

Harness  repairs,  etc . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove . 

Hardware,  piping,  etc . 

Mattress  ticking,  etc.,  for  shop . . . 

Flower  bulbs  and  labor  with  flowers . . . 

Lumber . 

Repairing  overhead  in  dining  room . 

Medicines,  paints,  etc . 

Stationery,  toilet  paper,  etc . 

Coal  for  fuel . 

Tuning  pipe  organ . 

Freight  on  books . 

Dry  goods,  etc.,  for  clothing . 

Water  for  lire  protection . 

Two  typewriters . 


70  13 
0  49 
83  25 
22  77 
S4  90 

4  20 
11  50 
75  00 
75  70 
7  1  77 
03  27 

24  38 
50  23 
80  00 

5  05 
10  40 

19  71 
37  97 

20  00 
13  18 
50  00 
47  90 
80  33 

1.08S  13 
20  00 

25  92 
110  09 

41  00 
100  00 


Superintendent's  salary .  $100  00 

Teachers  of  school,  music,  and  shop .  941  43 

Officers,  trustees,  and  employes .  741  70 

Oculist's  salary .  75  00 

Incidental  cash  expenses. .  105  57 

Groceries  and  provisions .  245  10 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . 183  31 

Vegetables  and  sweet  potatoes .  30  50 

Carpenter's  labor .  17  50 

Blacksmithing .  5  90 

Books,  stationery,  etc .  13  OS 

Crochet  material .  21  S9 

Bran  for  cows .  14  os 

Medical  treatment  of  pupils .  20  00 

Medicines,  window  glass,  etc .  51  30 

Ice  for  September  and  October .  14  89 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove .  20  35 

Rent  of  telephone  for  four  months .  20  00 

Water  for  October .  *  8$  49 

Fresh  beef,  pork,  etc .  108  45 

Cutting  pupils’  hair . ’  *  *  j .  15  25 

Lubricating  oil  and  boiler  compound .  50  82 

Writing  tablets . ’ .  12  00 

Geometrical  brass  pins,  etc . . 0  55 

Material  and  plumbing  in  lavatories .  69  55 

Clothing  goods  and  clothing  for  pupils .  159  68 

Water  for  fire  protection . . . . ’  *  ’  41  gg 

Transportation  of  pupils  going  home .  398  02 


NOVEMBER. 

Superintendent’s  salary . 

Teachers  of  school,  music,  and  shop. . . ! . ! .  .  .  .  . 


$3,711  39 


$166  66 
953  43 
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Officers,  trustees  anti  employes . 

Oculist’s  salary . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . 

Cotton  seed,  hay,  and  bran  for  stock . 

Fresh  beef,  sausage,  etc . 

Vegetables  and  yam  potatoes . 

Three  large  gongs  for  school  signals . 

Hardware,  tinware,  and  tinwork . 

Pumping  pipe  organ  for  two  months . 

Carpenter's  labor . .••_•  •  •• . 

Ice  cream  for  pupils  on  Thanksgiving  day . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Turkeys  and  chickens  for  Thanksgiving  day  . . 

Roasting  and  grinding  coffee . 

Medicines,  etc - . 

Cutting  pupils’  hair . 

Water  for  November . 

Shrubbery  . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove .  . 

Crockery  ware,  etc . _ . 

Shoes  and  clothing  for  pupils . 

Water  for  lire  protection . 

Transportation  of  pupils . 

One  phonograph  and  fixtures . 

Printing  blank  pay  rolls,  receipts,  etc . 

Books  for  library . _ . 

Medical  visit  to  a  pupil. . . 

Burial  expenses  of  a  pupil . 


DECEMBER. 


Superintendent’s  salary . 

Teachers  of  school,  music,  and  shop . 

Officers,  trustees,  and  employes . 

Oculist’s  salary . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Crockery  ware,  etc . 

Shoes  and  clothing  for  pupils . 

Rubber  packing  for  machinery . 

Carpenters’  labor . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . 

Cotton  seed,  hay,  and  bran  for  stock  . 

Fresh  beef,  sausage,  etc . 

Harness  merchandise . 

Hardware,  tinware,  stove,  etc . 

Music . 

Sewer  pipe,  cement,  etc . 

V egetables  and  yam  potatoes . 

Christmas  presents  for  children . 

Wood  cuts  of  pupils . 

Pumping  pipe  organ . 

Shrubbery  . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove . 

Medical  treatment  of  a  pupil . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Printing  li  Institution  News  ”  two  months  . . 

Water  for  December . . . ^ . 

Subscription  to  “  Daily  Statesman  ” . 

Transportation  of  a  pupil . 

Water  for  fire  protection . • . 


749  45 
75  CO 
107  77 
223  43 

51  91 
240  01 

25  80 
79  65 
16  57 
20  00 

8  CO 
11  00 

257  97 
22  80 
11  40 

52  05 

9  00 
85  12 

5  25 
28  35 
22  75 

13S  47 
41  06 
10  33 
122  00 
27  50 

6  00 
5  00 

30  00 


@3,612  13 


S1G6  60 
953  43 
774  45 
75  00 
71  62 

4  90 
00  45 

6  GS 

7  50 
192  45 

3G  25 
292  14 
9  35 
42  35 
13  30 
18  SO 
40  35 
26  02 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
32  10 
32  50 
34  90 
1.020  80 

40  50 
97  14 

5  25 
9  00 

41  06 


§4,153  45 
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JANUARY,  1803. 


Superintendent's  salary . 

Teachers  ol  school,  music,  and  shop 
Oiticers,  trustees,  and  employes. . . . 

Oculist's  salary . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Phonograph  material . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Hardware,  rubber  hose,  etc . 

Repairing  shoes  for  pupils . 

Making  pants  for  little  boys . 

Stationery,  toilet  and  point  paper. . 

Medical  treatment  of  pupils . 

Crochet  material . 

Bran  and  hay  for  stock . 

Butter,  eggs',  and  milk . 

Chickens . 

Shelled  oats . 

Roasting  and  grinding  coffee . 

Rent  of  telephone  two  months . 

Hauling  dirt  away  from  new  cistern 

Cutting  hair  for  pupils . 

Mattress  ticking,  domestic,  etc . 

Vegetables  and  sweet  potatoes . 

Carpenter’s  labor . 

Crockeryware,  etc . 

Printing  Institution  News,  etc . 

Cedar  wood . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove . 

Electric  lamps . 1 . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Water  for  January . 

Beef,  sausage,  pork,  etc . 

Clothing  and  shoes  for  pupils . 

Transportation  of  a  pupil . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 


FEBRUARY . 


Superintendent’s  salary . 

Teachers  of  school,  music,  and  shop 
Officers,  trustees,  and  employes. . . . 

Oculist’s  salary . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Toilet  paper,  etc . 

Crochet  material . 

Corn,  oats,  liay,  and  bran . 

Hardware,  etc . 

One  feather  bed . 

Rent  of  telephone  two  months . 

Shoes,  hose,  etc.,  for  pupils . 

Vegetables  and  sweet  potatoes . 

Blacksmithing . 

Printing  Institution  News,  etc . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Furniture,  etc . 

Carpenter’s  labor . 

Painting  new  building . 

Mattress  ticking . . 

Water  for  February . 


$166  GG 
953  43 
749  70 
75  00 

39  G2 

4  00 
133  40 

1G  39 
G  55 
G  75 
54  88 
49  00 
9  40 
32  30 
20G  87 
13  75 

22  75 

10  17 
10  00 

11  10 

11  GO 

12  10 

40  15 

13  75 

14  40 

23  50 
23  75 
36  25 
29  00 
75  GO 
94  50 

299  04 
52  35 

5  00 

41  GG 


$3,344  37 


$1G6  GG 
953  43 
839  40 
75  00 
75  59 

7  80 

8  03 
62  39 

9  25 
10  00 
10  00 

.  38  37 
49  59 
13  35 
18  50 
203  91 
209  27 
32  15 
3G  75 
40  40 
43  75 
57  45 
4G  10 
79  08 
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Building  Filth  room  and  lavatory . 

Plumbing  and  material  for  bath  room  aud  lavatory 
Lumber,  nails,  etc.,  for  batli  room  and  lavatory  — 

Beef,  sausage,  pork,  etc . 

Coal  for  fuel . 

Medical  treatment  of  pupils . 

Transportation  of  pupils . 

Water  for  lire  protection . 


MARCH. 


Superintendent's  salary . 

Teachers  of  school,  music,  and  shop . 

Officers,  trustees,  and  employes . 

Oculist’s  salary . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Electrical  supplies . 

Boasting  and  grinding  coffee . 

Cutting  hair  for  pupils . ._ . 

Printing  "  Institution  News,  etc . 

Shrubbery  and  work  in  yard . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Sheeting,  toweling,  table  linen,  etc . 

Platform  scales  and  hardware . 

Vegetables  and  sweet  potatoes . 

Water  for  March . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Coal  for  fuel . 

Cistern  top  and  fixtures . 

Transportation  of  pupils. . 

Water  for  fire  protection . .  ■  • 

Dry  goods,  shoes,  and  clothing  for  pupils 

Lumber . 

One  large  cistern . 

Carpenters’  labor . 

Brickwork  under  house  and  scales  . 

Beef,  sausage,  etc . . . 


107  00 
188  74 
2(17  55 
3011  11 
462  22 

40  00 
12  95 

41  GO 


84,514  10 


8106 

66 

953 

43 

75S 

40 

75 

00 

42 

65 

5 

40 

7 

65 

18 

20 

23 

00 

25 

10 

276 

20 

29 

75 

30 

20 

109 

28 

69 

04 

71 

72 

74 

76 

256 

51 

724 

37 

17 

00 

44 

36 

41 

66 

156 

04 

121 

68 

300 

00 

31 

25 

59 

50 

350 

i  4S 

S4,S46 

>  37 

APRIL. 


Superintendent's  salary . 

Teachers  of  school,  music,  and  shop . 

Officers,  trustees,  and  employes  .  t . 

Oculist’s  salary . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Bange  fixtures,  hardware,  etc . 

Blaclcsmithing . 

Ice . 

But®’,  eggs,  and  milk . 

Rent  of  telephone,  two  months . . 

I  lay  and  bran . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Vegetables  and  sweet  potatoes . 

Printing  “  Institution  News,”  etc . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove . 

Boiler  compound .  . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Toilet  paper,  point  paper,  stationery,  etc 

Water  for  April . 

Beef,  sausage,  etc . 

Coal  for  fuel . 


8166  66 
953  43 
7113  49 
75  00 
(19  19 
270  07 

5  00 

6  16 
242  27 

10  00 
28  S7 
1.219  07 
125  65 
22  90 
26  05 
26  37 
43  60 
71  65 
S3  41 
332  21 
208  81 
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Water  for  fire  protection  .... 

Transportation  of  pupils . 

Shoes  and  clothing1  for  pupils 
General  repairs . 


MAY. 


Superintendent’s  salary . 

Teachers  of  school,  music,  and  shop 
Officers,  trustees,  and  employes  .... 

Oculist's  salary . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Crochet  material . 

Stove  castings . 

Bran,  hay,  and  corn . 

Roasting  and  grinding  coffee . 

Cutting  hair  for  pupils . 

Diplomas  for  pupils . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . 

Crockery  ware,  etc . 

Pasturing  dry  cows . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Water  for  May . 

Vegetables  and  sweet  potatoes . 

Beef,  pork,  fish,  etc . 

Coal . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Toilet  paper,  stationery,  etc . 

Ice . . . 

Transportation  of  pupils . 

Goods  for  pupils’  clothing  . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 

Lumber  and  carpenter's  labor . 


.JUNE. 

Superintendent's  salary . 

Teachers  of  school,  music,  and  shop . 

Officers,  trustees,  and  employes . 

Oculist’s  salary . . . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Subscription  to  “Daily  Statesman” . 

Books  for  library . 

Blacksmithing  and  hardware . 

Bran  and  fodder . 

Shrubbery  . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Printing  reports  of  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 

Work  on  cemetery  lot . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove . 

Butter,  eggs,  and  milk . ’  *  ’  ’ ' 

Medicines,  paints,  etc . 

Vegetables,  etc . * ] ! ! ! !  *  . 

Medical  treatment  of  pupils . 

Beef,  fish,  etc . . . 

Water  for  June . 

Transportation  of  pupils . 

Shoes  and  clothing  for  pupils . . 

Lumber  and  repairs . ’  ‘  ‘  | 

Water  for  fire  protection . 1 !]’ ' 


41 

GO 

28 

55 

135 

45 

120 

19 

•$5,080  61 

$100  00 

953 

43 

875 

81 

75 

00 

03 

72 

6 

35 

0 

43 

•10 

02 

9 

75 

13 

20 

17 

50 

283 

17 

20 

05 

20 

25 

22 

00 

35 

25 

78 

44 

121 

25 

318 

54 

63 

28 

308  86 

50 

95 

9 

37 

12 

65 

35 

99 

41 

60 

39  45 

$3,738 

78 

$166 

06 

470 

71 

500 

22 

75 

00 

ISO 

58 

5 

25 

0 

00 

20 

52 

19 

15 

12 

00 

67 

28 

,  15 

00 

15 

50 

IS 

85 

42 

So 

55 

15 

01 

20 

87 

50 

108  09 

41 

82 

459 

50 

244 

75 

41 

00 

.$2,789  79 
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JULY. 


Superintendent’s  salary . 

Oculist's  salary . 

Trustees  and  employes . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Butter . 

Working  shrubbery . 

Bran . 

Peaches . 

Vegetables . 

Ice . 

Gas  for  lights . 

Medicines,  paints,  etc . 

Lime  and  cement . 

Wood  for  fuel . 

Lumber  and  nails . 

Water  for  July . 

Beef,  etc . 

Belting  for  engines . 

Tin  and  sheetirou  work,  etc . . . . 

Tombstones  and  curbing  for  pupils'  graves . . . 

General  repairs  of  brick,  paint,  plumbing,  and  carpenter’s  work 

One  piano . 

Water  for  lire  protection  . 

Transportation  of  a  pupil . 


8  ICG  GO 
75  00 
107  50 
40  03 
34  24 

6  50 

7  00 
7  10 
0  IS 

10  90 
12  53 
12  70 
14  40 
20  50 
24  94 
31  SO 
37  43 
37  GO 
53  33 
71  15 
202  00 
743  99 
150  00 
41  GG 
S  70 


§1,927  71 


AUGUST. 


Superintendent’s  salary . 

Oculist’s  salary . 

Trustees  and  employes . 

Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Table  napkins . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Butter  and  eggs . 

Bran,  hay,  and  corn . 

Groceries  and  provisions . 

Lumber . 

Blacksmithing . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove . 

Harness  and  repairs . 

Vegetables . 

Oak  wood . 

Rent  of  telephone,  four  months . 

Stationery,  etc . 

Ice  for  July  and  August . 

Plumbing,  tin  work,  etc . 

Repairing  carriage . 

Water  for  August . 

Dish  washing  machines . 

Electrical  supplies . 

Beef,  etc . •_ - 

Overhead  track  in  dining  room  to  carry  dishes 

Difference  in  horses  in  trade . 

Furniture,  and  furnishing  goods . 

Carpenter’s  and  painter’s  repairs . 

Pianos  and  organs . 

Water  for  fire  protection . 


S1G6  66 
75  00 
100  30 
So  40 
4  20 
4  25 

14  GO 
104  56 
764  32 

10  10 
7  50 
11  55 
13  40 

15  75 
IS  70 
20  00 
22  05 
21  10 
27  16 
25  25 
32  61 
50  00 
52  45 
52  7S 

14G  50 
225  00 
502  69 
G4  75 
3,465  20 
41  G6 


16,145  49 
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Statement  of  Cash  Received  from  Various  Sources,  Which  Was 
Credited  on  the  Incidental  Expense  Lists. 


October,  1S9'2.  cash  received  for  crochet,  work  sold  . . . 

November.  1892,  cash  received  for  crochet  work  sold . 

November,  1892,  cash  refunded  on  freight  on  butter . 

December.  1892,  cash  refunded  by  pupils  for  expressage on  writing  tablets 

January,  1893,  cash  received  for  crochet  work  sold . 

January,  1893^  cash  received  for  young  calf  sold . 

February,  1893,  cash  received  for  crochet  work  sold . 

February,  1893,  cash  received  for  empty  flour  barrels  sold . 

March,  1893.  cash  received  for  crochet  work  sold . 

March,  1S93,  cash  refunded  by  pupils  for  expressage  on  clothing . 

April.  1893,  cash  received  for  calf  sold . 

April,  1S93,  cash  received  for  typewriter  sold . 

June,  1893,  cash  received  for  crochet  work  sold . . . 

June.  1S93,  cash  received  for  point  paper  sold  to  pupils . 

June,  1893,  cash  received  for  old  dynamo  sold . 

June,  1893.  easli  received  for  old  belting  sold . 

August,  1893.  cash  received  for  young  calf  sold . 


$4  Go 

3  80 
30 
GO 

4  35 
2  50 

11  75 
9  75 
2  25 
1  25 

5  50 
13  50 

1  40 

17  15 
150  00 

18  00 

2  00 


$248  75 
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OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS  DURING  THE  SESSION 
OF  1893  AND  1894. 


TRUSTEES. 

Z.  T.  Fulmore,  President, 

S.  K.  Morley,  President  pro  tem.  G.  W.  Allen, 

Lewis  Hancock,  Geo.  W.  Littlefield. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 
Frank  Rainey,  M.  D. 


TEACHERS  IN  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


W. 

Miss  Jennie  Latham, 
Miss  Rosa  Penic, 

W.  A.  Harper, 


R.  Leonard,  Principal. 

Miss  Lizzie  Sthreshley, 
Mrs.  'Barrett, 

also  Supervisor  Boys’  Departments. 


KINDERGARTEN. 
Miss  Leah  Boulware. 


TEACHERS  OF  MUSIC. 


Geo.  Herzog, 

II.  A.  Klotz, 

Edmund 


Miss  Louisa  Pfaeelin, 
Miss  Lulie  Lane, 

Lu  DAVID. 


TRADES  DEPARTMENT. 

E.  D.  Mitchell, 


W.  A.  Korn. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


F.  O.  Heflin . 

Miss  Peery . 

Miss  Valeria  Rogers 
Miss  Fanny  Palm... 


Steward  and  Bookkeeper. 

. Matron 

. Assistant  Matron. 

. Teacher  of  Solving. 
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REPORT  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Austin,  Texas,  Nov.  27,  1894. 

To  His  Excellency  J.  S.  Hogg,  Governor  of  Texas : 

Deai:  Sir — The  undersigned  respectfully  invites  your  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  em¬ 
braces  every  material  matter  relating  to  its  management. 

The  buildings  are  in  good  condition  in  all  respects  save  the  galleries. 
They  have  been  repaired  from  time  to  time,  but  before  another  -session 
of  the  school  shall  have  elapsed  they  will  be  in  a  condition  dangerous  to 
the  safety  of  the  pupils,  and  all  urge  it  upon  your  attention  as  most  im¬ 
portant. 

In  most  respects  the  Institution  is  in  better  condition,  perhaps,  than 
ever  before. 

There  is  a  most  excellent  corps  of  teachers  in  charge  of  the  various 
classes,  the  standard  of  scholarship  is  being  steadil}'  raised  and  the  entire 
educational  feature  of  the  school,  systematized  according  to  the  most 
approved  methods.  The  highest  grade  is  now  in  affiliation  with  the 
State  University  of  Texas,  and  its  students  are  now  entering  the  Univer¬ 
sity  whenever  their  circumstances  permit. 

The  expenses  of  maintaining  the  Institution  have  not  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  increased  attendance,  and  have  been  kept  as  low  as  the 
efficient  maintenance  of  the  school  will  permit.  Good  and  wholesome 
food,  comfortable  clothing,  and  quarters,  together  with  as  good  instruc¬ 
tion  in  liteiatuie,  music  and  the  industrial  arts  as  can  be  had  anywhere, 
all  at  the  lowest  prices,  has  been  the  aim  of  the  management. 

rheie  has  been  entire  harmony  in  the  management  all  along  the  line, 
and  a  most  cordial  co-operation  in  all  the  work  pertaining  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  The  pupils,  nearly  all  of  them,  are  prospering  in  their  work,  and 
so  far  as  we  know,  as  happy  and  contented  as  pupils  ever  get  to  be. 

The  practical  benefits  of  the  education  here  received  are  being  more 
widely  felt  and  appreciated  from  year  to  year,  until  the  Institution  has 
become  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  of  our  State  pride. 

We  would  be  recreant  to  a  sense  of  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  public  if  we 
failed  to  publicly  testify  our  high  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the 
Superintendent,  Dr.  Frank  Rainey.  We  have  had  the  most  abundant 
opportunity  of  observation  and  personal  examination  into  all  the  details 
o  his  management,  and  the  State  and  especially  the  blind  children  of  the 
Mate,  are  to  be  congratulated  that  this  Institution  lias  at  its  head  one 
whose  sole  energies  and  ambition  has  been  directed  to  its  success  The 
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good  judgment  displayed  in  gathering  around  him  such  an  able  and 
efficient  corps  of  teachers  and  employes,  and  the  tact  displayed,  often 
under  most  trying  circumstances,  in  steering  it  over  rough  places,  with¬ 
out  even  a  jar,  are  matters,  which  can  not  but  elicit  from  us  this  slight 
testimonial  of  our  commendation. 

In  your  retirement  from  office  permit  us  to  express  our  obligations  for 
the  uniform  interest  and  great  consideration  shown  by  you  to  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  its  officers  and  teachers,  and  for  your  interest  manifested  in  its 
success,  and  to  express  our  best  wishes  for  your  continued  prosperity  in 
whatever  sphere  a  laudable  ambition  may  call  you. 

Very  respectfully, 

Z.  T.  Folmoue, 

S.  K.  Mokley, 

G.  W.  Littlefield, 
Lewis  Hancock, 

G.  W.  Allen, 

Trustees. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  1 
Austin,  Texas,  Nov.  1,  1894.  j 

To  His  Excellency,  Governor  James  S.  Hogg  : 

Sir — In  obedience  to  the  law,  I  respectfully  submit  for  your  consider- 
tion,  the  following  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  Institution.  My 
statements  cover  the  period  of  the  scholastic  year,  ■which  began  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1893,  and  ended  August  31.  1894.  During  that  period  of  time 
there  were  161  pupils  enrolled. 

RESULTS  OF  TIIE  SESSION. 

The  following  persons  graduated  in  the  literary  department: 

Miss  Sadie  Moller,  Brazoria  county. 

Miss  Ada  Smith,  Hill  count}-. 

Miss  Lizzie  Jay,  Bell  county. 

Miss  Myrtle  Holder,  Travis  county. 

Mr.  Eugene  Boulet,  Harris  county. 

Mr.  Theodore  Crane,  Robertson  county. 

Mr.  James  Wesson,  Colorado  county. 

Miss  Fannie  Bennet  was  given  a  certificate  of  honor  and  proficiency 
for  her  literary  studies.  Those  who  did  not  take  the  literary  course,  but 
received  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  trade  department,  were:  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Engelking,  Franklin  Whatley,  J.  Y.  Evans  and  Julian  Harrison. 

I  do  not  anticipate  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  over  last  .year, 
because  during  the  last  two  years  we  have  have  had  to  lose  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  76  pupils,  from  the  following  causes:  The  number  of  graduates 
from  both  the  literary  and  industrial  departments  were,  for  these  two 
years,  much  larger  than  usual  ;  the  number  restored  to  sight  has  been, 
during  these  two  years,  unusually  large;  and  a  great  number  were  found 
to  be  mentally  incompetent  and  had  to  be  discharged.  So  large  a  num¬ 
ber  as  this  necessarily  makes  a  great  break  in  the  number  in  the  school 
on  account  of  the  limited  number  of  scholastic  blind  in  the  State,  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  them. 


DOUBLE  BLESSING. 

In  the  course  of  every  man’s  life,  after  lie  shall  have  reached  the 
meridian,  lie  can  look  back  with  pride  upon  some  past  act  of  his  own, 
which  not  only  greatly  benefitted  others,  but  Jought  to  reflect  some 
credit  on  himself  for  his  thoughtfulness.  This  institution  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  sole  purpose  of  educating  the  blind;  but  I  discovered  that 
many  of  the  pupils  could  be  relieved  of  their  blindness.  I  then  deter¬ 
mined,  if  possible,  to  remove  the  blindness  by  operation  or  treatment. 
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I  persuaded  the  Legislature  to  give  us  an  oculist — a  skillful  specialist — 
so  that  when  children  were  sent  here  as  blind  persons,  he  might  benefit 
or  cure  all  cases  amenable  to  treatment.  The  results  for  good  have  been 
somewhat  remarkable.  I  believe  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say 
that  we  would  now  have  250  pupils  in  school  if  we  had  not  had  the  good 
work  of  skillful  oculists.  During  the  last  nineteen  years,  scores  of  cases 
have  been  given  good  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes,  and  over  a  hundred 
have  been  given  partial  sight.  Sometimes,  during  a  long  course  of 
treatment,  the  child  has  remained  and  finished  its  education — going  out 
with  a  fair  knowledge  of  books,  proficient  in  some  trade,  and  restored  to 
sight.  Is  not  this  indeed  a  double  blessing? 

During  the  last  two  years  the  success  in  this  direction  has  been  greater 
than  usual,  for  we  have  sent  away  about  26,  whose  sight  was  too  good 
for  them  to  remain  in  this  institution.  Several  cases,  in  the  past,  have 
been  sent  here  to  school,  because  the  weakness  of  the  eye  was  so  great 
they  could  not  study  in  the  ordinary  schools.  Upon  examination  it  was 
found  that  suitable  glasses  would  correct  the  difficulty,  and  they  were 
sent  home  rejoicing,  to  attend  the  common  schools — but  if  they  had  been 
neglected,  blindness  ivould  have  been  the  final  result.  The  work  of  the 
oculist  does  not  interfere  with  our  school  affairs.  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  barbarism  to  allow  blind  children  to  grow  up  and  be  edu¬ 
cated  in  darkness,  when  they  could  be  relieved  by  proper  treatment. 

The  employment  of  an  oculist,  during  the  last  nineteen  years,  has 
saved  the  State  an  incalculable'  amount  of  money,  for  if  all  those  who 
were  cured  had  remained  until  their  education  was  completed,  there  is 
no  knowing  how  much  greater  the  expense  of  conducting  this  institution 
would  have  been. 

VARIABLENESS  OF  POPULATION. 

The  population  of  scholastic  blind  persons,  or  rather  the  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  pupils  in  the  schools  for  the  blind,  varies  very  greatly  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances.  It  seems  that  eveiy  school  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States,  in  its  general  progress,  advances  and  retreats  in  num¬ 
bers,  presenting  in  some  instances  a  peculiar  variableness  of  population, 
which  would  appear  somewhat  strange  to  one  not  accustomed  to  these 
schools.  The  following  table  will  show  how,  that  with  a  small  beginning, 
they  may  take  a  sudden  impulse  and  for  awhile  rapidly  increase  in  num¬ 
bed — then  fall  back — alternately  advancing  and  retreating. 
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239 

253 

247 

230 

235 

248 

235 

237 

247 

245 

242 

239 

•1 

Massachusetts  . 

121 

123 

118 

125 

123 

128 

135 

149 

154 

177 

217 

223 

17(5 

198 

192 

212 

0 

Pennsylvania . 

ITS 

10C 

217 

21- 

229 

234 

232 

245 

232 

242 

••'.to 

230 

19(5 

201 

196 

190 

6  Iowa . 

112 

9C 

114 

94 

141 

157 

151 

170 

1ST 

157 

177 

171 

184 

167 

169 

180 

7 

Texas . 

72 

84 

84 

KM) 

91 

104 

105 

112 

121 

121 

138 

144 

,  1(54 

171 

171 

161 

8 

Arkansas . 

35 

3S 

35 

45 

58 

46 

44 

7S 

70 

78 

168 

165 

176 

't‘l — 

158 

Si 

Indiana . 

123 

1 26 

12r 

120 

120 

126 

130 

139 

1 48 

150 

139 

150 

1 1; 

10 

New  York.  State . 

190 

182 

170 

165 

156 

156 

171 

163 

159 

140 

126 

131 

146 

11 

Maryland . 

SI 

92 

81 

8-1 

99 

103 

89 

87 

88 

95 

109 

122 

112 

115 

119 

122 

12 

Georgia . 

(52 

58 

(50 

66 

74 

72 

81 

ID 

82 

93 

"85 

85) 

95 

103 

121 

13 

Missouri . 

TO 

101 

9(1 

102 

92 

S7 

101 

99 

105 

119 

107 

116 

105 

117 

109 

121 

113 

1-1 

Kentucky . 

TS 

70 

73 

(58 

71 

74 

69 

71 

85 

15 

Wisconsin . 

80 

74 

72 

7(5 

(5-1 

70 

6(5 

74 

82 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

103 

120 

16 

Tennessee  . 

58 

59 

45 

(52 

74 

79 

81 

7  1 

71 

78 

88 

91 

Si) 

98 

93 

IT 

North  Carolina . 

S3 

90 

77 

85 

65 

61 

64 

76 

80 

88 

102 

86 

89 

$9 

98 

100 

IS 

Kansas . 

63 

50 

53 

73 

78 

38 

87 

SS 

38 

93 

83 

90 

94 

100 

90 

88 

19 

Nebraska . 

23 

28 

28 

29 

.ii 

20 

IS 

13 

21 

45 

15 

27 

(58 

70 

74 

88 

30 

3*5 

S7 

34 

50 

103 

53 

85 

21 

15 

28 

'  j 

Minnesota . 

35 

36 

34 

39 

47 

64 

(53 

38 

3'.) 

23 

( Colorado . 

10 

38 

20 

47 

19 

42 

35 

48 

47 

53 

24 

Virginia . 

32 

30 

36 

36 

40 

41 

50 

50 

34 

50 

25 

California . 

28 

29 

31 

31 

32 

35 

32 

32 

•>7 

.31 

20 

Texas,  colored . 

. 

45 

82 

31 

34 

32 

36 

40 

27 

South  Carolina 

II 

15 

16 

14 

11 

14 

19 

21 

88 

18 

21 

West  Virginia . 

22 

22 

24 

30 

32 

36 

32 

31 

34 

36 

34 

21 

30 

32 

41 

40 

29 

W estern  Pennsylvania.. 

28 

31 

Mississippi . 

Louisiana . 

10 

38 

28 

2(5 

25 

23 

23 

24 

o.» 

21 

19 

20 

20 

20 

24 

36 

32 

Alabama,  colored . 

9 

18j 

2(5 

33 

12 

13 

13 

11 

15 

18 

II 

34 

Florida . 

8 

L 

9 

10 

35 

W  ushington  . 

10 

6 

30 

New  Mexico . 

Montana . 

1 

"i . 

It  may  be  seen  in  this  table,  that  the  variableness  of  population  in 
this  school  is  not  so  great  as  we  find  it  in  a  majority  of  the  other  schools. 
We  can  not  easily  tell  why  all  schools  do  not  steadily  increase  in  num¬ 
bers  without  falling  back  occasionally.  In  a  State  like  this,  which  is 
about  five  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York,  we  can  not  afford  the 
expense  of  trying  to  hunt  up  the  blind;  and  the  finding  them  is  very 
often  a  game  of  chance.  Some  years  the  number  of  those,  who  have  by 
chance  heard  of  this  Institution,  and  made  application,  is  greater  than 
that  of  other  years.  Then  again,  we  may  happen  to  receive  a  smaller 
number  than  usual  of  new  pupils  during  the  session,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
a  gieatei  number  may  finish  in  the  school  rooms  and  work  shops.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  of  all  the  defectives,  which  have  to  be  <-uth- 
ered  into  institutions,  the  scholastic  blind  are  found  in  smaller  numbers 
t  urn  the  deaf  and  dumb  or  insane.  As  an  answer  to  frequent  inquiries 
on  this  subject  I  will  state,  that  in  every  State,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
scholastic  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  the  schools,  outnumber  the  blind 
about  two  to  one;  and  the  insane,  outnumber  the  deaf  ami  dumb  in  the 
ratio  of  about  five  to  one.  The  following  table  shows  the  actual  num¬ 
bers  m  attendance  in  the  two  schools  of  the  several  States: 
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State. 

Blind,  j 

Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

48 

15 

Missouri  . 

121 

92 

282 

247 

37 

76 

52 

83 

64 

95 

150 

300 

80 

300 

44 

86 

104 

150 

82 

90 

40 

80 

21 

47 

124 

173 

70 

100 

120 

329 

201 

498 

262 

500 

161 

227 

117 

276 

20 

51 

Thus  it  may  be  seen,  that  schools  for  the  blind  in  all  the  States  have 
a  smaller  attendance  of  pupils,  than  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  ihe 
expense  of  caring  for  and  educating  the  blind  per  capita  must  be  greater 
than  for  any  other  class  of  defective  persons,  on  account  of  the  great 
cost  of  books,  apparatus,  and  instruments  necessary  for  their  education; 
but  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  results  obtained  from  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  are,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  far  more  reaching  and 
satisfactory  for  the  amount  of  money  expended,  than  for  any  of  the  de¬ 
fectives,  or  even  for  the  care  and  education  of  sighted  children.  As  the 
enlightened  world  is  so  deeply  concerned  about  the  benefits  which  are 
derived  from  the  system  of  public  education  for  sighted  children,  the> 
do  not  stop  to  observe  the  greater  and  more  wonderful  results  obtained 
in  the  difficult  task  of  educating  and  developing  the  minds  of  blind 
children.  Therefore,  my  opinions  may  appear,  to  casual  observers, 
somewhat  extravagan t. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

J  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Austin  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
]) laces  on  earth.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  so-called  Colorado 
mountains,  the  country  between  it  and  the  sea  being  a  vast  level  plain 
of  alternating  timber  and  prairie  lands.  It  is  situated  where  the  C  olo- 
rado  emerges  from  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  about  650  feet  above 
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Ute  sea  level.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  of  sand  and  rook;  and  the  banks 
are  without  timber,  therefore,  we  have  but  little  malaria  in  this  city,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  summer  is  the  healthiest  season  of  the  year; 
and  by  the  additional  fact,  that  such  malarial  diseases  as  malarial  “haema- 
turia”  (black  jaundice),  congestive  fever,  bilious  remittent  fever, 
eerebro-spinal  meningitis,  intermittent  fever  and  epidemics  of  dysen¬ 
tery  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Yet  among  the  pupils,  during  the  first 
month  or  two  after  their  return  to  school  every  year,  we' have  quite  a 
number  of  mild  cases  of  fever;  but  it  is  nearly  always  confined  to  those 
who  have  come  from  the  malarial  districts  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
These  cases  generally  yield  to  mild  treatment  and  good  nursing.  It  is 
somewhat  peculiar  that  the  smaller  children  of  the  school  do  not  often 
suffer  from  sickness. 

Last  spring  we  had  an  epidemic  of  measles.  One  of  the  little  boys 
was  allowed  to  go  home  for  two  weeks’  vacation,  and  in  eight  or  ten 
days  after  his  return,  he  was  taken  with  measles.  In  spite  of  isolation 
it  spread  rapidly  until  about  eighty  of  the  pupils  had  become  affected. 
There  were  no  fatal  cases.  Miss  Mable  Hemphill,  of  Corsicana,  an  in¬ 
telligent  young  lady  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  after  having  recovered 
from  this  disease,  became  affected  with  enteric  fever,  and  died  after  an 
illness  of  two  weeks.  The  depression  from  the  first  attack  was  evidently 
too  great  to  allow  successful  resistance  to  the  fever.  Her  mother  was 
with  her  during  the  last  ten  days  of  her  illness.  Aside  from  this  epi¬ 
demic  the  general  health  of  the  school  was  good. 


MUSIC. 


As  this  Institution  was  established  solely  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
the  blind,  that  they  may  be  competent  to  make  a  living,  we  have  found 
that  music  is  the  most  important  feature  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose.  To  give  the  blind  a  musical  education  which  will  enable  them 
to  compete  with  seeing  teachers  in  this  profession,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  employ  the  best  teachers.  To  send  out  a  blind  student,  poorly 
equipped  in  the  knowledge  of  music,  would  be  tirtu  1 1  y  useless  and  un¬ 
kind.  Of  all  the  students  that  this  institution  has  sent  out  a  greater 
number  have  succeeded  in  the  profession  of  music  than  in  any  other  way. 
I  his  justifies  all  institutions  for  the  blind  in  paying  so  much  attention  to 
this  delightful  study. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


In  1883  we  introduced  the  system  of  kindergarten  tenehirnr  r. *>,<, 


“icflBu  was  somewnat  new  to  me.  I 
ful  observation,  to  convince  me  of  it: 


1  found  enough,  however,  from  care¬ 
ts  very  great  usefulness  ns  a  prepara- 
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venting  at  the  outset  the  great  tendency  to  deformity  of  limb  and  body 
movements.  Youths  blessed  with  sight  learn  from  observation  how  to 
govern  their  movements,  whether  of  the  limbs,  hands  and  feet,  or  of  the 
body;  but  those  who  have  never  had  sight,  unless  given  special  instruc¬ 
tion,  can  not  of  their  own  accord  imitate  the  actions  of  others.  Their 
movements,  uneducated,  are  governed,  as  with  ordinary  animals,  by  in¬ 
stinct;  and  their  mental  faculties,  I  may  add,  lie  dormant  from  want  of 
that  power  Of  observation  which  alwaj'S,  to  a  certain  extent,  develops 
and  throws  out  latent  sparks  of  intelligence  from  the  mind  of  human 
beings,  even  when  they  are  misinstructed.  In  the  kindergarten  we  take 
hold  of  these  little  uncouth,  untutored,  half-asleep  human  beings,  talk 
to  them  kindly,  tell  them  of  objects  and  their  relations,  shake  up  their 
bodies  with  active  exercise,  train  their  little  hands  and  feet  how  to  move, 
and  for  viliat  purpose  they  must  move,  and  then  when  their  movements 
have  a  touch  of  intelligence,  we  take  their  brains  in  hand,  now  in  better 
condition  for  the  purpose,  and  prepare  them,  by  special  training  peculiar 
to  the  kindergaten,  for  the  regular  and  usual  studies  of  the  school  room. 

“  Sighted  children  undoubtedly  derive  great  benefit  from  kindergarten 
training,  but  even  greater  benefit  is  obtained  from  it  by  the  totally  blind, 
for  in  addition  to  the  mental  training,  so  beautiful  and  useful  to  seeing 
children,  the  blind  need  and  get  physical  training,  which  must  always, 
with  them,  precede  successful  mental  development.  Children  congen¬ 
itally  blind,  or  who  were  blind  before  the  age  of  reason,  if  not  sent  to 
school,  grow  up  with  ugly  and  ungainly  habits  and  movements,  because 
(among  the  poor)  their  mothers  are  never  kind  or  intelligent  enough 
to  try  to  teach  the  child  how  to  do;  they  think  it  right  to  never  cross 
the  child  in  any  way.  Seeing  children,  however,  learn  to  make  the  var¬ 
ious  movements  of  body,  limbs,  hands  and  feet  (made  by  their  families 
and  friends)  from  observation  and  without  special  training.  Therefore, 
my  decided  opinion  is,  that  in  every  institute  for  the  blind,  there  should 
be  one  good  teacher  of  kindergarten,  for  every  fifteen  pupils  of  the  for¬ 
mer  class.  A  greater  number  than  that  cannot  be  successfully  taught  by 
one  person,  because  of  the  difficulty  and  tediousness  of  handling  sepa¬ 
rately,  so  many  helpless  children.  Persons  not  accustomed  to  the  blind, 
wrho  see  us  at  this  herculean  task,  shrink  back,  and  are  almost  ready  to 
exclaim:  ‘  Toss  them  into  the  Tiber;  you  can  never  do  anything  with 
them;’  but  little  do  they  know  boiv  much  we  can  do,  and  will  do  for 
these  helpless  beings.  We  take  a  little  child  eight  years  of  age,  totally 
blind,  ignorant,  awkward,  scarcely  able,  in  some  instances,  to  walk  with¬ 
out  assistance,  unable  to  feed  itself  in  any  wav  except  with  its  hands 
alone,  and  unable  to  dress  itself.  We  keep  it,  teach  it,  and  train  it  for 
about  nine  or  ten  years,  and  then  send  it  out  into  the  world  with  a  fail 
English  education;  pretty  well  versed  in  literature,  music,  politics,  and 
the  current  news  of  the  day;  and  in  addition,  with  a  knowledge  of  some 
trade  or  useful  avocation.  Then  the  pupil  stands  forth  as  a  dignified, 
respectable,  useful  citizen. 

“The  work,  then,  is  not  useless,  for  it  enables  the  world  to  see  the 
transformation,  wonderful  and  complete,  of  an  apparent  fungus  upon 
the  face  of  nature,  into  a  mentally,  well  developed,  and  useful  human 
being — a  peer  among  his  fellow  creatures.  lo  accomplish  this  tiaus- 
formation  oceans  of  "time,  energy  and  patience  are  exhausted;  but  the 
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outcome  is  .as  beautiful  and  delightful  to  the  hearts  of  the  good,  as  the 
growth,  budding,  and  blossoming  of  the  crimsoned  rose  which  developes 
its  beauty,  and  breathes  its  perfume  upon  its  protector.”  After  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  eleven  years  with  the  kindergarten  system  in  this  school,  1 
am  still  fully  persuaded  that  its  methods  of  instruction  for  little  blind 
children  are  indispensable.  We  have  had  excellent  teaching  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  and  now  it  is  a  pleasure  to  notice  the  effects  of  the  early 
training  upon  the  pupils,  as  the}'  giow  up. 


REMARKS. 


The  methods  used  for  the  education  of  the  blind  arc  peculiar,  costly, 
and  in  some  respects,  quite  unique.  To  teach  the  blind  successfully, 
their  instructors  must  be  well  acquainted  with  these  peculiar  methods, 
and  must  train  themselves  thoroughly  in  the  great  school  of  patience. 
The  technical  features  of  the  education  of  the  blind  are  very  interesting 
and  should  be  properly  studied  if  we  wish  to  be  proficient  in  the  art  o'? 
training  the  human  intellect  through  the  tactile  sense.  Methods  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  sense  of  touch  must  be  devised  for  their  use,  to  aid  them 
in  prosecuting  the  school  room  studies.  Teachers  for  this  profession  are 
not  born  for  it,  but  must  be  trained  for  the  purpose,  just  as  persons  are 
trained  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  one  sense,  the 
teachers  for  either  class  are  experts  in  their  line  of  business.  To  prop¬ 
erly  instruct  the  blind,  the  teacher  must  be  acquainted  with  an  arbitrary 
set  of  characters,  styled  the  point-system;  the  Roman  letter  system  of 
reading;  the  musical  point  notation;  and  should  know  the  literary  musi¬ 
cal  notation,  and  the  Arabic  type,  as  well  as  the  Pentagonal  type  for 
written  arithmetic.  A  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  thoroughly 
master  the  sign  language  and  lip-articulation,  and  both  teachers  should 
learn  something  about  the  characteristics,  as  well  as,  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
their  respective  pupils,  for  outside  of  the  necessary  technical  knowledge 
of  their  profession,  a  knowledge  of  the  personal  qualities,  previously 
mentioned,  would  enlarge  the  abilities  of  the  teacher.  This  school  now 
has  a  most  excellent  corps  of  seeing  teachers  selected  from  the  best  pub¬ 
lic  school  teachers,  and  the  music  teachers  are  among  the  best  in  the 
State.  Why  should  not  this  be  so?  Why  should  not  the  blind  be  aiven 
as  good  teachers  as  seeing  children?  If  a  parent  has  the  proper  fedino- 
for  Ins  blind  child,  he  ought  to  be  more  .anxious  to  have  good  teachers 
for  it  than  for  his  seeing  child.  The  blind  child  is,  from  the  beginning, 
half  crippled  because  of  its  condition.  Their  field  of  observation  is 
limited  to  the  sense  of  touch.  All  impressions  of  the  external  world 
are  mere  word-pictures  from  the  lips  of  seeing  associates,  who  sit  beside 
them,  and  describe  to  them  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  appearance  of 
things  as  presented  separately  or  in  groups. 

Then  it  logically  follows,  that  we  should  have  seeing  associates  and 
the  best  of  teachers,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  blind. 


CONVENTION. 

^n"ial  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  met  at  Bake  Chautauqua,  N.  V.,  July  the  17th  and  re 
mained  m  session  three  days.  The  proceedings’ were  very  interestinVto 
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those  who  understand  the  technical  methods  in  use  for  the  instruction  of 
the  blind.  An  uninitiated  spectator,  during  the  discussion  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  questions,  would  soon  grow  tired  of  the  exercises — being  utterly 
unable  to  fully  appreciate  the  special  knowledge  of  the  speakers.  The 
attendance  of  superintendents  at  the  convention  was  not  as  largo  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.  As  well  as  I  can  remember,  about  thirteen  States 
were  unrepresented.  At  the  preceding  meeting,  held  at  Brantford,  Conn., 
in  1892,  there  were  only  nineteen  States  represented,  and  yet  they  were 
able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  before  they  got  through;  and  it  is  an 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  these  bodies  are  not  usually  representative,  in 
that,  they  do  not  always  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the 
trustees,'  which  hold  in  custody  the  subsidy  of  $250,000,  granted  by 
Congress  for  the  printing  of  books  for  the  blind.  The  by-laws  should 
be  so  amended  that  absent  trustees  could  be  represented  by  proxy,  then 
the  voice  of  every  institution  could  be  heard. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  convention  at  Lake  Chautauqua  was  the 
absence  of  superintendents,  who  were  veterans  in  the  service  of  the 
blind,  viz.:  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  the  Boston  school,  who  was  in  office 
about  37  years;  Mr.  William  Chapin,  who  was  in  the  Pennsylvania 
school  about  39  years;  Mr.  Sturtevant,  of  the  Tennessee  school,  who 
was  in  service  about  26  years;  Otis  Patten,  of  the  Arkansas  school — 
about  26  years;  and  several  others  who  had  been  in  office  many  years. 
These  noble  old  workers  in  the  cause  of  the  blind,  have  been  gathered 
to  their  fathers,  yet  in  this  convention  were  seen  quite  a  number  of  the 
veterans  still  in  the  work,  who  have  not  been  affected  by  political 
changes.  Among  this  number  were:  W.  D.  Williams,  of  Georgia — 33 
years  in  service;  P.  D.  Morrison,  of  Maryland — 32  years;  At  .  B.  Waitt, 
New  York— about  24  years;  B.  B.  Huntoon,  of  Kentucky — 22  years; 
M.  Anagnoss,  of  Massachusetts — 18  years;  J.  J.  Dowe,  of  Minnesota- 
12  years;  T.  J.  McCune,  of  Iowa — 12  years;  John  T.  Sibley,  of  Mis¬ 
souri — 12  years;  and  Frank  Rainey,  of  Texas — 20  years.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  this  list  of  veterans,  that  in  the  different  States,  which  they 
represent,  it  is  recognized  that  efficient  management  is  more  desirable 
for  educational  institutions,  like  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  which  are  not 
political  in  their  nature,  than  the  mere  “rotation  in  office,”  which  idea 
was  never  intended  to  be  applicable  except  to  those  offices  and  positions 
which  are  elective,  and  can  affect  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  custom  in  these  conventions  for  inventors  to  exhibit  their  new' 
apparatus  and  appliances.  Mr.  W .  B.  Waitt  of  the  New  lork  City 
school  showed  us  a  New'  York  point  writer  or  machine,  which  had  been 
made  under  his  directions.  It  was  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  in  many 
respects,  but  it  is  evidently  too  large,  too  clumsy,  and  too  complicated 
to  meet  the  wants  for  which  it  was  intended,  riiere  are  so  many  keys, 
that  to  operate  them  successfully,  one  must  keep  a  certain  combination 
constantly  in  his  mind.  Another  objectionable  feature  is  that  this 
machine  can  easily  get  out  of  fix,  and  that  it  requires  an  expert  to  remedy 
the  difficulties.  ' I  "doubt  whether  Mr.  Waitt  is  fully  satisfied  with  his 
own  work.  To  do  the  work  for  which  his  machine  was  intended,  Mrs. 
Townsend,  nee  Miss  Lizzie  Sthreshley  (a  teacher  of  this  school),  invented 
a  machine  in  the  year  1890,  which  she  called  a  Punctograph  that  is,  a 
point  writer.  This  machine  was  intended  in  class  work  to  supersede  the 
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old  style  point-tablet  and  stylus.  Mrs.  Townsend’s  machine 'is  in  favor¬ 
able  contrast  with  that  of  Mr.  Wailt’s.  It  is  small,  light,  and  conven¬ 
iently  portable — has  only  three  keys  and  a  spacer — and  has  no  combina¬ 
tions.  Two  of  the  keys  are  for  the  New  York  point,  and  the  third  is 
added  for  the  benefit  of  the  Braille  point.  The  dots  arc  made  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  paper,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  old  system  of 
point  writing,  it  can  be  manipulated  very  rapidly,  and  the  writer  may 
write  from  left  to  right  in  natural  order,  and  then  read  what  is  written 
without  reversing  the  paper.  A  student  of  either  New  York  or  Braille 
point  may  write  with  equal  facility,  upon  this  convenient  little  machine, 
without  any  rearrangement  of  the  keys. 


MISTAKES  NOW  BEING  MADE. 

We  are  again  in  trouble  about  the  change  in  the  New  York  point  sys¬ 
tem  for  literary  purposes.  We  have  our  shelves  pretty  well  filled  with 
good  Roman  letter  books,  and  books  in  the  New  York  point.  I  regret 
to  be  compelled  to  criticise  the  movements  of  anybody,  but  after  having 
consented  to  the  printing  of  50  per  cent  in  the  old,  well-arranged  New 
York  point,  I  cannot  get  my  consent  to  follow  blindly  the  idea  “that  this 
New  Y'ork  point,  which  was  compressed  simply  to  save  space,  is  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  old  system.  We  believe  that  it  is  not.  It  seems, 
then,  that  the  saving  of  space  is  the  principal  idea,  and  that  tangibility 
is  secondary.  The  superiority  of  New  York  point,  over  that  of  Roman 
letter  for  reading,  was  not  recognized  in  this  school,  even  in  the  old 
a"d  most  perfect  arrangement  of  that  system.  The  argument  that  we 
shoujcl,i*f i rum (.1  n at*  a  uniform  system,  as  far  as  possible,  is  now  exploded : 
oi  the  simple  reason,  that  while  the  Roman  letter  was  universal  for  lit- 
euu  \  purposes,  encroachments  were  made  upon  it  by  the  New  York 
point  (despite  the  desire  for  uniformity)  until  50  per  cent  of  the  former 
was  dropped  to  give  way  to  the  latter  system,  which  was  supposed  by 
some  to  be  of  equal  merit,  and  by  others  to  be  superior.  Then  for 
literary  purposes  the  other  50  per  cent  of  the  Roman  letter  was  dropped 
o  give  way  to  this  same  supposed  superior  New  York  point  for 
literary  purposes.  Ihe  old  New  York  point— valuable  as  it  was— was 
mfenoi  to  Roman  letter  so  far  as  space  and  cheap  printing  were  con¬ 
cerned,  therefore,  its  friends  naturally  sought  some  way  to  overcome 
this  argument  against  it,  and  they  made  the  serious  mistake  of  making 
the  points  smaller  and  putting  them  closer  together,  lessening  the  intei- 
mcal  spaces.  I  think,  that  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  point  and 
he  spaces  has  materially  injured  the  tangibility  of  the  New  York  point. 
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The  position  of  the  friends  of  the  new  New  York  point  is  evidently  a 
weak  one.  The  line  letter  friends  argued  that  the  New  York  point  sys¬ 
tem  occupied  more  space  and  consequently  was  more  costly.  Then  the 
latter  was  compressed  simply  to  meet  this  objection.  If  they  deny  this 
statement,  then  it  logically  follows  that  the  old  and  boasted  New  York 
point  was  very  defective  and  that  it  needed  improvement.  Now  will 
anyone  tell  us  when  we  are  to  have  another  change?  The  old  reliable 
Roman  letter  for  literary  purposes  needs  no  changing,  and  will  forever 
hold  its  own  against  the  present  New  York  point.  These  point  systems 
for  literary  purposes  are  laughable  affairs.  The  old  Braille  point  had  to 
be  altered  to  meet,  as  far  as  pofflfole,  the  recurrent  system,  which  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  New  York  point,  and  which  causes  a  reduction  in  space; 
and  now  comes  the  latter  with  pitiful  face,  acknowledging  that  the  new 
Braille  has  caught  up  with  it,  and  that  the  Roman  letter  is  still  superior 
to  it.  To  meet  this  fearful  competition  the  New  York  point  had  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  change,  and  to  be  made  smaller.  When  will  these  two  point 
systems  cease  to  compete  with  each  other?  It  has  been  said:  “The 
argument  so  often  used  in  favor  of  the  line  letter,  that  it  takes  up  less 
space,  has  been  met  by  the  adoption  of  an  intelligent  system  of  contrac¬ 
tions.”  This  is  a  woeful  story  for  the  two  point  system,  for  the  line 
letter  has  no  contractions,  and  is  complete  in  the  punctuation  marks 
used  by  the  seeing,  and  yet  occupies  as  little  space  as  the  new  New  York 
point  system.  What  parent  who  has  a  child  in  the  seeing  school  would 
want  his  seeing  child  to  use  a  reader  in  which  were  many  contractions 
like  those  used  in  the  point  readers.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  the 
seeing  advocates  of  these  two  systems,  who  have  seeing  children,  would 
raise  a  storm  of  indignation  against  any  board  of  managers  who  would 
introduce  an  ink-print  reader,  which  contained  contractions  like  those 
printed  for  the  unfortunate  blind  in  point  readers.  A  blind  child  who 
uses  these  readers,  and  is  not  allowed  or  encouraged  to  read  line  letter 
readers,  never  knows  what  whole  word  reading  is,  for  many  of  their 
words  are  represented  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  arbitrary  characters, 
which  are  not  known  to'  a  complete  system  of  reading.  Let  me  give  an 
amusing  illustration.  The  sentence,  “The  man  and  wife  of  my  church 
that  I  saw  weeping,”  which  would  be  read  alike  by  a  seeing  child  and  a 
blind  child  which  reads  line  letter,  would  be  read  as  follows  by  a  Braille 
point  or  New  York  point  reader:  “.  ■  •  man  •  :  .  wife  .  •  :  ray  :  ■  .nr  :  : 
•.  :  I  saw  weep  ”  This  is  ludicrous  —  ludicrous  indeed,  to  meet 
natural,  ordinary  reading  methods,  by  using  hieroglyphics  for  a  poor 
blind  child,  when  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse  for  it;  and,  too, 
when  we  already  had  plates  and  type,  and  everything  necessary  for 
printing  line  letter,  as  cheaply  as  any  point  letter.  The  line  letter 
readers  printed  at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  are 
just  the  same  as  those  printed  for  seeing  children,  with  the  same  punctu¬ 
ation  marks,  so  that  when  a  child  reads,  it  reads  as  its  father,  mother, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  friends  all  read. 

There  is  an  ugly  feature  about  this  movement  that  I  do  not  admire..  I 
have  made  careful  inquiry  so  that  I  should  not  be  incorrect  in  my  ciiti- 
cisms.  Every  honest  trustee  of  the  subsidy  fund,  whether  he  is  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  cither  Point  System  or  not,  is  willing  to  admit  that  whenever 
a  great  and  important  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  printing  of  books  at 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  due  notice  of  such  intended 
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movement  should  be  given — not  to  n  part  of  the  trustees — but  to  all  of 
them,  and  to  the  teachers  of  the  different  schools,  before  the  meeting  of 
the  association  which  is  to  take  this  matter  into  consideration.  Notice 
was  not  given  to  all  the  superintendents  that  the  movement  to  change 
the  character  of  the  New  York  point  was  about  to  be  made.  If  this 
notice  had  been  given,  in  all  probability,  the  result  would  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent;  for  if  it  had  been  done,  a  number  of  superintendents,  the 
writer  among  them,  would  have  been  present  to  oppose  it!  I  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not  prejudiced  against  either  Point- 
system,  and  that  I  am  not  opposing  any  individual,  but  that  I  am  con¬ 
tending  against  these  sudden  and  useless  changes  in  our  methods.  I  ad¬ 
mit  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  the  two  Points  for  music  and  for 
writing,  but  I  earnestly  oppose  the  ambitious  designs  of  any  one  Point- 
system  to  completely  absorb  all  the  subsidy  fund,  and  drive  out  the  use¬ 
ful  Roman  letter. 


ECONOMY. 

Economy  has  been  practiced  as  far  as  it  was  compatible  with  useful 
and  efficient  management.  Rigid  economy  reduces  everything  to  its 
minimum,  and  destroys  all  efficiency.  It  gratifies  me  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  efficient  State  Revenue  officer.  Mr.  R.  S.  Harrison,  made  a  close 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  this  institution  last  year,  and  found  them 
in  good  shape,  with  no  evidence  of  useless  extravagance.  By  the  aid  of 
appropriations  made  by  generous  legislatures,  I  have  been  able  to  put 
this  school  in  a  state  of  thorough  efficiency.  The  institution  is  now  well 
furnished,  and  supplied  with  all  the  improved  modern  appliances  neces¬ 
sary  for  several  years.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  institution 
has  no  grounds  for  the  raising  of  hay,  corn,  oats,  vegetables,  poultry, 
and  hogs,  therefore,  everything  needed  must  be  purchased.  I  find  that 
the  expenses  this  year  are  less  than  usual;  that  the  institution  is  now 
well  supplied  with  apparatus,  instruments,  etc.,  and  that  the  number  of 
students,  from  causes  herein  before  mentioned,  will  not  be  greater  than 
last  session,  therefore,  I  have  sent  estimates  for  supplies  for  the  next  two 
years  to  the  Comptroller,  which  show  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
amounts  called  for  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  cost  per  capita  in  any  school  or  establishment  of  any  kind  depends 
altogether  upon  how  much  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils.  The 
best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  this  country  have  more  teachers  and  abler 
teachers,  more  skillful  musicians  in  the  music  department,  and  better 
teachers  in  the  trade  department,  than  the  inferior  schools.  In  all  of 
these  departments  the  school  apparatus,  musical  instruments,  and  ma¬ 
chines  tor  shop  work  are  in  greater  numbers,  and  more  complete  than  we 
find  in  the  inferior  schools;  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  former  are 
allowed  more  money  by  the  States  which  establish  them,  consequently 
the  students,  who  go  out  of  the  former  schools,  have  had  better  facilities 
for  acquiring  an  education,  and  are  better  fitted  to  compete  with  seeing 
persons.  Now  this  question  naturally  arises:  Is  it  better  to  reduce  the 
expenses  and  the  blind  child’s  Opportunities  for  getting  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  or  pursue  the  opposite  course  and  send  these  poor  boys  and  "iris 
out,  better  fitted  to  battle  with  the  world  ?  All  the  past  Legislatures  of 
this  State  have  agreed  that  we  should  pursue  the  latter  course. 
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Respectfully, 

Frank  Rainey,  Superintendent. 


OCULIST’S  REPORT. 

Austin,  Texas,  November  1,  1894. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the  Blind  Institute : 

Gf.ntlemen — I  herewith  submit  a  summary  of  the  eye  work  clone  dur¬ 
ing  the  sessions  of  1893-94. 

From  40  to  45  pupils  received  daily  treatment;  52  operations  were 
performed,  with  Dr.  Rainey’s  assistance,  for  the  alleviation  of  pain  or 
the  restoration  of  sight.  Not  a  single  eye  was  lost,  although  in  a  few 
cases  surgical  measures  were  resorted  to  on  diseased  eyeballs.  Fourteen 
children  were  discharged  in  consequence  of  improved  eyesight. 

Experience  shows  that  disease  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  immediate  out¬ 
growth  of  poverty.  Bad  food,  constant  exposure,  crowding  into  small 
rooms  with  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  so  depress  the  bodily  vitality  that 
disease  obtains  a  foothold;  hence  it  is  that  many  of  the  children  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  with  bad  eyes  improve  constantly  while  at  school,  but  promptly 
lose  ground  as  soon  as  they  reach  their  homes.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
directions  promptly  carried  out  during  their  absence  from  school. 

Over  15  per  cent  of  all  the  blindness  in  the  State  Blind  School  has 
been  caused  by  a  disease  of  the  eye  which  comes  on  when  a  child  is  but 
three  days  old.  It  is  a  very  violent  inflammation,  ordinarily  known  as 

babies’  sore  eyes,”  which  destroys  sight  in  a  few  days  unless  skillfully 
treated.  This  disease  is  considered  entirely  preventable,  and  curable, 
certainly  in  98  per  cent  of  all  cases. 

The  most  important  questions  which  naturally  present  themselves  are: 

First.  Why  does  this  disease  (ophthalmia  neonatorum)  continue  to 
cause  so  much  blindness  ? 

Secondly.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  further  increase  in  blindness 
from  this  source  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is,  ignorance;  ignorance  of  its  great 
dangers  on  the  part  of  parents,  ignorance  on  the  part  of  midwives,  and, 
too  often,  ignorance  on  the  part  of  medical  attendance. 

As  to  the  second  question,  we  must  consider  what  means  can  be 
adopted  to  bring  the  children,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  notice  of  a. 
competent  physician.  Education  of  the  laity  is  impossible.  Urging  nurses 
is  equally  insufficient.  The  surest  and  best  means  of  accomplishing  this 
is  undoubtedly  by  legislation.  This  is  the  view  which  has  been  adopted 
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by  those  who  have  considered  this  subject  most  carefully.  Following 
the  plan  which  has  been  partially  pursued  before  in  Switzerland,  a  con¬ 
cise  but  explicit  bill  for  the  proper  protection  of  these  infants  was 
passed  by  both  houses  of  the  New  York  legislature  in  1890,  without  a 
dissenting  vote,  and  became  a  law  at  once.  Since  then  the  States  of 
Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland  and  Ohio  have  passed  similar  laws. 

This  disease  is  rarely  seen  outside  the  circles  of  the  poor.  The  prob¬ 
lem  to  solve  is  how  to  protect  the  babies  of  the  poor,  children  born 
under  the  care  of  medical  men  who  do  not  realize  the  dangers  of  infan¬ 
tile  ophthalmia,  or  of  midwives  who  may  never  have  heard  of  it. 

The  question  in  connection  with  midwives  is  the  most  difficult  to 
answer.  Our  laws  require  nothing  but  self-confidence  on  the  woman’s 
part  to  entitle  her  to  a  license.  These  women  attend  many  more  poor 
women  in  confinement  than  do  physicians,  and  are  naturally  interested 
in  covering  up  their  mistakes.  A  law,  as  referred  to  above,  makes  her 
appreciate  her  responsibility  more,  and  lets  her  know  that  the  condition 
indicated  by  the  symptoms  of  redness  and  discharge  in  the  eyes  of  the 
newly  born  is  not  to  be  trilled  with. 

If  the  board  and  Superintendent  see  proper  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Governor  to  this  subject,  he  may  take  it  under  consideration,  and, 
if  its  importance  justifies  it,  may  recommend  to  the  Legislature  such 
action  as  the  State  of  New  York  and  other  States  have  taken  in  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

II.  L.  lIlLGARTNER,  M.  D. 
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Names  and  Ages  of  Pupils,  and  their  Counties. 

Girls. 


Names. 

Counties. 

< 

Names. 

Counties. 

Bell . 

Travis . 

■)■) 

Mary  Williams . 

Fannv  Moors . 

May  Louck . 

15 

Waller . 

8 

2-1 

Mattie  Williams . 

A  tascosa . 

■13 

Pinkie  Burton . 

Burnet . 

Lena  ( 'lark . 

Ellis . 

2-1 

Georgia  Davis . 

Johnson  . 

19 

Midland . 

Nancv  Adams. . 

Wilbarger  . . . 

211 

Dora  Bukofzer . 

Travis . 

Burnet . 

Leon . 

Dora  Vandiver . 

22 

Dorsey  Thomas . 

Wilson . 

<  ’aid well  .  . . 
Lamar . 

20 

Minnie  McMurray.  . . . 

22 

Ruby  Wilson . 

McLennan  . . . 

is 

Uvalde . 

Alta  Tidwell . 

Coryell . 

18 

Lola  Winters . 

Wilson . 

FFimt 

is 

Bell . 

.1 .  V.  ( ,'arlisle . 

Washington  . 

17 

Maggie  Loughmiller . . 

Lamar . 

17 

Anderson .  . . . 

Roberta  (  arey . 

Florida  Whitener . 

17 

Nora  Sliuttlesworth. . . 
Julia  Levy . 

Tarrant . 

17 

Galveston. . . 

Ludie  Petty . 

1  louston 

17 

Annie  Ruby . 

Hays . 

p; 

Sutton . 

Madge  Reinhardt . 

Kaufman  .... 

16 

Ada  Smith . 

Hill . 

Mabel  Hemphill . 

X  avarro  .... 

16 

Pearl  Goodman . 

Fannin  . 

Fannv  Bodle . 

Gravson . 

16 

Ada  Beck  way . 

Galveston  . . . 

Annie  Sullivan . 

Tarrant . 

16 

Lillian  Fowler . 

Bastrop . 

Hopkins 
Erath . 

1  :> 

Jessie  Johnson . 

14 

Marian  Wilson . 

Limestone  .. . 

Limestone  . . . 

Trinity . 

Lavaca  . 

Travis . 

13 

Brazoria . 

Adele  Ponies . 

13 

Gertrude  Neighbors  . . 

Madison . 

Ella  McDonald . 

Montague. . . . 

13 

Mamie  Driesbach . 

Montague  . . 

Katie  Burrows . 

Grayson  . 

13 

Samantha  Caudle . 

Llano . 

Johanna  Quigley . 

Bexar  . 

13 

Maude  Nichols . 

Montgomery 

13 

Sarah  Badgett . 

Ada  Foster . 

lavlor  . 

Eugenia  A  lexander. . . 

Hardeman  . . . 

12 

Tarrant . 

Trixie  Harden . 

Wichita..  ... 

11 

Eudosia  Benavides. . . . 

Webb  . 

Edna  Anderson . 

Williamson  . . 

a 

Susan  Smith . 

Kaufman  . . . . 

Ida  Von  1  >eWall . 

Hays . 

10 

Jane  Stiles . 

Lampasas  . . . . 

Maud  MeFatridge. . . . 

Wichita  .... 

9 

Ben  la  Jennings . 

Hunt . 

Mary  Voigt . 

Caldwell . 

7 

Ella  Hudson . 

Dallas . 

< 

11 

10 

21 

19 

18 

17 

17 

15 

11 

II 

10 

9 

9 

12 

1 

19 

17 

17 

17 

14 

13 

17 

15 

,  9 

9 

16 

.  13 

11 

.  13 

17 

.  S 

.  13 

1-1 

12 

15 

19 

.  17 

.  10 

,  19 
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Names  and  Ages  of  Pupils,  and  their  Counties. 


Boys. 


Names. 

Counties. 

1  Age.  | 

Names. 

Counties. 

1  Age.! 

22 

8 

19 

14 

19 

12 

19 

12 

IS 

Wise . 

12 

Oscar  Hillhouse . 

Sau  Saba  .... 

17 

Otho  Jones . 

McLennan . . . 

11 

in 

12 

15 

10 

15 

10 

i<; 

9 

14 

10 

10 

10 

.John  Anderson . 

8 

!) 

Willie  Whatley . 

Freestone. . . . 

25 

Penn  Scott . 

Robertson  . . . 

9 

25 

Bell 

9 

Ferdinand  Engleking. 

Austin . 

21 

Theodore  Crane . 

Robertson  . . . 

20 

Lee  (  ooper . 

22 

18 

Eugene  Boulet . 

20 

Julian  Harrison . 

20 

James  Jefferson . 

'Vise  . 

20 

14 

<  'harles  Lindsay . 

Parker . 

20 

14 

Henry  Lebermann .... 

Galveston .... 

20 

Paul  Winston . 

Tarrant . 

12 

Hubert  Seroggin . 

Baylor . 

19 

8 

Lerov  Scroggin . 

Baylor . 

8 

1  G 

Milby  Wolston . 

Galveston.. . . 

18 

Alonzo  Sandusky . 

Johnson  . 

15 

George  Xavlor . 

Williamson  . . 

18 

Samuel  Raymond . 

Kaufman  .... 

19 

John  Loam  (orplian)  . . 

No  home  .... 

17 

Marian  Copeland.  ... 

Bastrop . 

17 

Ernest  Powell  . 

Harrison . 

17 

8 

Lucian  Barclay . 

Tyler  . 

17 

Robert  Neill . 

Gaudalu pe  . . 

10 

Arthur  Butler. . 

Van  Zancit. . . 

S 

Ben  1  homas . 

1G 

Don  Thomas . 

14 

AN' i  1  lie  Miles . 

Bosque  . 

Hi 

Lafayette  Guthrie. . . . 

Montgomery 

17 

George  Bray . 

l’yler . 

1G 

*>s 

Henry  Scott . 

Jesse  Smith . 

15 

.Jack  Shamberger.  . . . 

Hunt . 

15 

T.  J.  Smith 

Lewis  Bogers . 

Palo  Pinto. . . 

15 

Leonard  Rogers . 

Palo  Pinto. . . 

Hill 

Wade  Knowiton . 

Waller . 

14 

•21 

Joel  Smith . 

J  efferson  .... 

1  l 
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Expenditures  for  the  Year  Beginning  September  1st,  1893, 
and  Ending  August  31st,  1894. 


Superintendent’s  salary  .... 
Teachers  of  school,  music  and  shop  . 
Officers,  trustees  and  employes  . 

Oculist’s  salary . 

Incidental  cash  expenses  .... 
Groceries  and  provisions  .... 

Blacksmitliing,  etc . 

Laundry  material . 

Tinware,  repairs,  plumbing,  etc. 

Oiling  floors . 

Cutting  and  splitting  wood  . 

Harness  repairs,  etc . 

Oilcloth  for  tables . 

Cutting  pupils’  hair . 

Kindergarten  material  .... 

Shrubbery  set  out . 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk  .... 

Vegetables . 

Lumber . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes  . 

Hardware,  etc . 

Bran,  etc.,  for  cows . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove  .... 

Music  merchandise . 

Medicines,  varnish,  etc . 

Crockeryware,  etc . 

Stationery,  paint  and  toilet  paper  . 

Beef,  pork,  etc . 

Coal  for  fuel . 

Transportation  of  pupils  .... 
Carpenter  and  stone  work  and  painting 
Water  for  lire  protection  .... 

Clothing  for  pupils . 

Carpets,  linoleum,  etc . 

Bedsteads . 

Broom  machinery . 

Geometrical  blocks . 


$166  66 
529  71 
560  15 
75  00 
140  05 
341  69 

23  30 

13  25 
37  29 

4  00 

24  75 

7  75 

8  40 

9  40 
9  79 

11  30 
78  75 

14  59 
57  09 
41  82 
17  78 
19  40 
24  85 

112  02 
40  85 
65  75 
137  55 
97  57 
1,331  60 
443  05 
95  00 
24  84 
50  01 
188  10 
30  00 
148  00 
30  00 


$5,011  11 


OCTOBER. 


Superintendent’s  salary  . 

Oculist’s  salary . 

Teachers  of  school,  music  and  shop 
Officers,  trustees  and  employes  . 
Incidental  cash  expenses  .  . 

Music  merchandise  .... 


$166  66 
75  00 
1,009  43 
933  88 
128  09 
5  14 
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Groceries  and  provisions .  ^45  04 

Rent  of  telephone  two  months  . .  10  00 

Roasting  and  grinding  coffee .  10  02 

Blacksmi thing .  10  75 

Books  for  library .  11  15 

Bran  and  hay . •....  7014 

Vegetables .  28  62 

Lumber  .  .  13  40 

Crochet  material .  13  44 

Mattress  ticking .  13  44 

Ice  for  September  and  October .  28  05 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk .  149  62 

Medicines,  etc . 1 .  44  45 

Printing  Institution  News,  etc .  25  95 

Stationery,  toilet  paper,  etc .  27  55 

Freight  on  broom  machinery .  29  45 

Cotton  for  mattresses .  37  12 

Water  for  domestic  purposes .  40  60 

Repairing  and  tuning  pipe  organ .  45  00 

Country  produce .  64  03 

Stove,  tinware,  repairs,  etc .  54  76 

Beef,  sausage,  etc .  220  88 

Cement,  lime  and  fire  brick .  25  69 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove .  28  45 

General  carpenter  and  mason  repairs .  96  10 

Water  for  fire  protection .  41  66 

Clothing  for  pupils .  48  45 

Raised  print  books,  slates,  etc .  431  27 


$3,816  62 

NOVEMBER. 

Superintendent’s  salary . $166  66 

Oculist’s  salary .  75  00 

Teachers  of  school,  music  and  shop .  1,009  43 

Officers,  trustees  and  employes .  958  43 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  103  61 

Eggs,  butter  and  milk .  155  70 

Turkeys  for  Thanksgiving  dinner .  15  00 

Hardware .  40  79 

Music  merchandise .  15  70 

Harness  repairs,  etc .  5  45 

Hay,  bran  and  cottonseed  meal .  107  67 

Cutting  pupils’  hair .  9  12 

Disinfectants .  9  83 

Crockeryware,  etc .  10  90 

Groceries  and  provisions .  472  48 

Blacksmithing .  ()  7,- 

Carriage  repairs  .  .  ...  u  01 

Lumber .  ’  .  .  r.. 
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Wood  for  fuel . . 

Laundry  supplies . 

Printing  Institution  News,  etc.  . 

Cesspools  and  plumbing . 

Vegetables . 

Barrel  honey . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes  .... 
Medicines,  stationery,  toilet  paper,  etc. 

Blankets . 

Electrical  supplies . 

Fresh  beef,  pork,  etc . 

Carpenter  labor . 

Water  for  lire  protection . 

Clothing  and  shoes  for  pupils  . 
Furniture . 


DECEMBER. 


Superintendent’s  salary 

Oculist’s  salary . 

Teachers  of  school,  music  and  shop  . 
Officers,  trustees  and  employes  . 
Incidental  cash  expenses  .... 

Ice  for  November . 

Subscription  to  Daily  Statesman  . 
Christmas  presents  for  children  . 

Harness,  repairs,  etc . 

Crochet  material . 

Repairing  shoes  for  pupils  . 
Kindergarten  material  .... 

Blacksmithing . . 

Roasting  and  grinding  coffee  . 

Country  produce . 

Rent  of  telephone  two  months  . 

Lumber . 

Carpenters  work,  and  roof  repairs  . 
Pasturing  cows  ...  . 

Clothing  and  shoes  for  pupils  . 

Blankets . 

Electric,  supplies . 

Scales  . 

Vegetables . 

Bran  and  corn . 

Groceries  and  provisions  . 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk . 

Beef,  pork,  etc . 

Cutting  and  splitting  wood  . 
Medicines,  toilet  paper,  elc.  . 


$15 

00 

19 

20 

21 

25 

21 

85 

30 

05 

33 

48 

39 

20 

14 

75 

55 

85 

75 

37 

108 

32 

216 

36 

32 

25 

41 

66 

303 

55 

49 

95 

$4,303 

79 

$166 

66 

75 

00 

1,009 

43 

943 

18 

159 

5 1 

4 

80 

5 

25 

34 

53 

6 

05 

6 

24 

6 

50 

i 

70 

S 

65 

9 

14 

36 

08 

10 

00 

10 

10 

40 

50 

12 

45 

146 

15 

16 

48 

17 

00 

18 

97 

24 

30 

57 

60 

488 

95 

190 

27 

334 

19 

27 

50 

28 

26 
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Water  for  domestic  purposes  . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove  . 

Cedar  and  oak  stove  wood  . 

One  milch  cow' . 

Surgical  treatment  of  an  employe 
Boiler  compound  and  oil  . 

Water  for  fire  protection  .  .  . 

Books  and  music . 


JANUARY,  1894. 


$37  50 
43  75 
92  20 
45  00 
50  00 
50  70 
41  66 
79  93 


$4,342  48 


Superintendent’s  salary  .... 

Oculist’s  salary . 

Teachers  of  school,  music  and  shop  . 
Officers,  trustees  and  employes  . 
Incidental  cash  expenses  .... 

Blacksmith  ing . 

Beef,  pork,  sausage,  etc . 

Rent  of  telephone . 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk  .... 
Groceries  and  provisions  .  .  .  . 

Bran  for  cows . 

Lumber . 

Cutting  hair  for  pupils  .... 

Music  merchandise . 

Vegetables . 

Tinware,  repairs,  etc . 

Cedar  wood . 

Barrel  honey . 

Shoe  repairs  for  pupils  .... 

Shrubbery . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes  . 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove  .... 

Blankets . 

Clothing  for  pupils . 

Mattress  ticking . 

Printing  Institution  News,  2  months  . 

Binding  books,  etc . 

Crockery  ware,  etc . 

Census  of  the  blind . 

School  apparatus . 

Water  for  fire  protection  .... 
Carpenters  labor . 


$166  66 
75  00 
978  18 
937  87 
115  73 

4  40 
301  77 

5  00 
175  58 

87  29 

14  62 
8  75 

10  37 
10  60 

16  05 

17  16 

21  25 
30  36 
35  90 
34  50 
48  70 

43  50 
46  90 

165  30 
28  20 

6  89 
41  00 

44  50 

22  35 
25  00 
80  98 
41  66 

15  00 


$3,657  02 
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1'EBRDAJIY. 

Superintendent’s  salary . $166  66 

Oculist’s  salary .  75  00 

Teachers  of  school,  music  and  shop .  974  43 

Officers,  trustees  and  employes .  944  93 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  53  63 

Rent  of  telephone .  .  5  00 

Clothing  and  shoes  for  pupils .  65  15 

Repairing  shoes  for  pupils .  8  05 

Carpets  and  putting  down  carpets  .  .  32  10 

Harness,  repairs,  etc .  610 

Medical  treatment  of  pupils .  7  50 

Groceries  and  provisions .  170  29 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk .  148  06 

Beef,  sausage,  pork,  etc .  207  78 

Vegetables . • .  9  00 

Blacksmithing .  14  80 

Laundry  tubs,  lumber,  etc .  17  55 

Freight  on  books .  1767 

Stationery,  etc .  18  94 

Bran,  hay  and  corn .  82  18 

Pasturing  and  feeding  cows .  32  00 

Yam  potatoes .  10  00 

Medicines,  etc .  23  20 

Printing  Institute  News,  etc .  23  50 

Shrubbery .  23  72 

Crockery  and  glassware,  etc .  25  15 

Carpenter’s  labor .  32  75 

Water  for  domestic  purposes .  40  74 

Hardware,  piping,  etc .  63  02 

Plumbing,  etc . 68  31 

Laundry  machinery .  102  15 

Coal  for  fuel .  469  85 

Cedar  posts .  20  60 

Painting  and  repairing  buggy .  16  00 

Extension  ladders .  10  50  . 

Music  and  books .  13  37 

Water  for  lire  protection .  41  66 

One  piano .  313  50 

Raised  print  books .  389  50 

Furniture .  69  55 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove .  43  95 


$4,857  84 

MARCH. 

Superintendent’s  salary . $166  66 

Oculist’s  salary .  75  00 

Teachers  of  school,  music  and  shop .  974  43 

Officers,  trustees  and  employes .  963  03 
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Incidental  cash  expenses . 

Rent  of  telephone .  5  00 

Groceries  and  provisions .  806  18 

Stationery . 3  50 

Crockeryware,  etc .  4  55 

Dry  goods  for  girls’  dresses .  1201 

Splitting  wood .  ...  7  70 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk .  •  194  58 

Beef,  pork,  fish,  etc .  225  17 

Roasting  and  grinding  coffee .  13  26 

Laundry  tub .  16  00 

Nursing  pupils  during  measles .  46  00 

Medical  treatment  of  pupils .  60  00 

Vegetables .  17  65 

Bran  for  cows .  17  48 

Printing  Institute  News .  22  25 

Iron  grate  bars  for  furnace .  23  30 

Country  produce .  35  15 

Sheeting  and  pillow  casing .  37  82 

Gas  for  lights  and  stove .  39  85 

Medicines,  etc .  40  10 

Cedar  wood .  55  20 

Water  for  domestic  purposes .  57  81 

Hardware,  tableware,  etc .  94  59 

Coal .  337  95 

Pasturing  cows .  1030 

Broom  corn  for  shops .  654  47 

Transportation  of  pupils .  13  30 

Furniture,  matting,  etc .  147  76 

Raised  print  books .  375  40 

Clothing  and  shoes  for  pupils .  142  56 

Water  for  fire  protection .  4166 

General  repairs  and  material .  76  65 


$5,911  27 

APRIL. 

Superintendent’s  salary . $166  66 

Oculist’s  salary .  75  00 

Teachers  of  school,  music  and  shop .  974  43 

Officers,  trustees  and  employes .  928  93 

Incidental  cash  expenses .  136  08 

Medical  treatment  of  pupils .  5  00 

Repairing  shoes  for  pupils .  5  00 

Electric  supplies .  5  00 

Rent  of  telephone .  5  00 

Ice  for  March  and  April .  7  56 

Hay  and  bran .  35  52 

Electric  battery .  10  00 

Groceries  and  provisions .  94  99 

Butter,  eggs  and  milk .  199  56 
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Beef  and  veal . 

Books . 

Water  for  domestic!  purposes 
Hay,  bran  and  corn  . 
Blacksmithing  .... 

Shrubbery  . 

Harness,  repairs,  etc.  . 

Vegetables . 

Printing  Institute  News,  etc. 
Water  for  lire  protection  . 
Carpenters  labor  .... 

Plumbing . 

Plumbing  material  .  .  . 

Kalsomining . 


118  20 

26  40 

27  08 
87  25 
14  GO 

6  20 

5  10 
12  70 
21  75 
41  66 

6  25 
16  70 
21  89 

9  00 


$866  73 


AUGUST. 


Superintendent’s  salary  .  .  - 

Oculist’s  salary . 

Trustees  and  employes  .  .  .  . 

Incidental  cash  expenses  .  .  . 

Groceries  and  provisions  . 

Croclceryware . 

Medicines,  etc . 

Corn  and  bran . 

Gas  for  lights . 

Water  for  domestic  purposes  . 

Beef,  etc . 

Quilts,  sheeting,  toweling,  etc.  . 

Vegetables . 

Ice . 

Rent  of  telephone . 

Hardware . 

Plastering  and  kalsomining  . 

Carpenters  labor . 

Clothing  for  pupils  .... 
Water  for  fire  protection  .  .  . 

Lajdng  carpets . 


$166  66 
75  00 
110  00 
20  15 
244  99 
5  00 
5  25 

24  41 
17  15 

25  87 

26  46 
143  56 

10  60 

15  75 

5  00 
3  75 

16  50 
13  12 
25  04 
41  66 

6  00 


$1,001  92 
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Statement  of  Cash  Received  From  Various  Sources, 
Which  was  Credited  on  the  Incidental  Expense  List. 


!  Sept.  19,  1893 

Cash  received  for  young  calf . 

81  75 

Oct.  6,  1893 

Cash  received  for  young  calf . 

2  00 

Oct.  6.  1893 

Cash  received  for  3  piano  boxes . 

4  50 

Oct.  9,  1893 

Cash  received  for  3  piano  boxes . 

4  25 

Oct.  17,  1893 

Cash  received  for  1  piano  box . 

1  50 

Oct.  31,  1893 

Cash  received  for  1  piano  box . 

1  50 

Nov.  8,  1893 

Cash  received  for  crochet  work  sold . 

2  75 

Nov.  27,  1893 

Cash  returned  by  a  county  judge,  money  sent 
to  pay  railroad  fare  of  a  pupil . 

11  70 

Dec.  7,  1893 

Cash  received  for  crochet  work  sold . 

20 

Jan.  2,  1894 

Cash  received  for  crochet  work  sold . •. . . 

1  00 

Jan.  4,  1894 

Cash  received  for  old  piano  sold  (consent  of 
trustees) . 

50  00 

Jan.  8,  1894 

Cash  received  for  crochet  work  sold . 

3  60 

Jan.  19,  1894 

Cash  received  for  old  typewriter  sold  (to  pupil) 

10  00 

Jan.  20,  1894 

Cash  received  for  old  typewriter  sold  (to  pupil) 

10  00 

Feb.  7,  1894 

Cash  refunded  by  a  colored  pupil,  money  sent 
by  mistake  to  pay  railroad  fare . 

9  28 

Feb.  9,  1894 

Cash  received  for  crochet  work  sold  .... 

1  00 

Mar.  30,  1894 

Cash  received  for  young  calf  sold .... 

2  25 

Apr.  28,  1894 

Cash  received  for  crochet  work  sold  ...  . 

4  25 

May  1,  1894 

Cash  received  for  young  calf  sold.  .  . . 

2  00 

May  16,  1894 

Cash  received  for  crochet  work  sold  . . 

1  45 

June  11,  1894 

Cash  received  for  crochet  work  sold  .  . 

2  30 

_ _ 

$127  28 
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Statement  of  Industrial  (Shop)  Department, 

Showing  receipts  and  amiursements  of  money,  number  of  brooms  made  and 
sold,  mattresses  made,  chairs  seated,  etc.,  during  the  scholastic  year  be¬ 
ginning  September  1st,  1893,  and  ending  August  31st,  1894. 


Balance  cash  on  hand  September  1st,  1893  . 

Cash  receipts  from  sale  of  brooms,  mattresses,  etc. 

Expenses  of  shops  for  material,  etc . 

Casli  deficit  on  August  31st,  1894 . 


81809  54 


Ordinary  brooms  on  hand  September  1st,  1893,  doz.1 
Ordinary  brooms  made  during  session,  doz . 


Ordinary  brooms  sold  during  session,  doz . j 

Ordinary  brooms  used  by  Institution,  doz . I 

Ordinary  brooms  on  hand  September  1st,  1894,  doz. 


Warehouse  brooms  on  hand  September  1st,  1893,  doz. 

Warehouse  brooms  made  during  session . 

Warehouse  brooms  sold  during  session,  doz . 

Warehouse  brooms  on  hand  September  1st,  1894,  doz. 


Ceiling  brooms  on  hand  September  1st,  1893,  doz. 
Ceiling  brooms  made  during  session,  doz . 


Ceiling  brooms  sold  during  session,  doz . 

Hearth  brooms  on  hand  September  1st,  1893,  doz. 
Hearth  brooms  made  during  session,  doz . 


Hearth  brooms  sold  during  session,  doz . 

Hearth  brooms  used  by  Institute,  doz . 

Hearth  brooms  on  hand  September  1st,  1894,  doz. 


Brushes  on  hand  September  1st,  1893,  doz. 

Brushes  made  during  session,  doz . 

Brushes  sold  during  session,  doz . 

Brushes  used  by  Institution,  doz . 


811  13 
1681  98 

116  43 


81809  54 
106^ 
830^.r 


689 

9|f 

238 


936f| 


93644 


TJ 
9 ' 1 

ZTS 


3  i 


h 

134 


16t 


a  i  o ; 
aT3l 


16, 


1  3 

J-TTS 


Mattresses  made  during  session . 

Mattresses  renovated  during  session . 

Pillows  made  during  session  . 

Chairs  seated  during  session . 

Stools  seated  during  session . 
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Of  the  above  work  the  following  was  done  for  the  Institution: 

Mattresses  made  for  Institution  .  25 

Mattresses  renovated  for  Institution .  22 

Chairs  seated  for  Institution .  4 

LAWS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INSTITUTION. 

An  Act  to  establish  an  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas,  That 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated 
and  set  apart  for  the  establishment  of  an  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  of  Texas,  which  shall  be  located  at  the  city  of  Austin. 

Sec.  2.  A  board  of  five  trustees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  administer  the  funds  of  said  Institution  and 
provide  for  its  going  into  operation  as  soon  as  practicable,  by  renting  a 
suitable  building  and  appointing  such  Superintendent  and  other  officers 
as  may  be  required  for  the  successful  management  of  said  Institution. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  on  the 
order  of  said  trustees,  approved  and  countersigned  by  the  Governor,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  as  the  actual 
current  expenses  of  maintaining  the  Institution  shall  accrue:  Provided, 
that  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  shall  be  expended  in  any  one 
year. 

Sf.c.  4.  Said  trustees  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  make 
full  and  accurate  annual  reports  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  showing 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Institution,  with  a  full  exhibit  of  all 
expenditures,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  lay  the  same 
before  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  date  of  passage. 

Approved  August  16,  1856. 

An  Act  making  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  a  permanent  location  for 
the  Institution  established  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas,  That 
the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
unappropriated  money  in  the  treasury,  for  the  purchase  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  site  for  the  permanent  location  of  the  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  sum  of  twelve  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars 
shall  be  paid  on  the  order  of  the  trustees,  approved  and  countersigned 
by  the  Governor,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro¬ 
priated,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  made  the  herein  authorized  purchase. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  trustees  of  said  Institution  for  the  Blind  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  first,  to  examine  carefully  the  tracts  or  lots  of  land  belonging  to 
the  State  in  and  around  Austin,  and  if  they  can  procure  a  suitable  situa¬ 
tion  thereon  for  the  permanent  location  of  said  Institution,  they  are  here¬ 
by  required  to  do  so.  But  if  the  interests  of  the  State  and  Institution 
can,  in  their  judgment,  be  better  promoted  by  the  purchase  of  any  other 
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than  the  property  of  the  State,  then  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  make 
said  purchase. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  trustees,  after  having  made  a  selection  for  the  per¬ 
manent  location  of  the  blind  school,  as  directed  by  this  act,  may  con¬ 
tract  for  such  improvements  thereon  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  comfort 
and  necessities  of  said  Institution,  and  that  they  may  use  any  overplus 
of  the  appropriation  made  by  this  act,  that  may  remain  after  purchasing 
a  site  for  the  said  school,  for  that  purpose:  Provided ,  That  no  improve¬ 
ment  shall  be  made  upon  any  property  so  purchased  until  said  purchase 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  5.  That  said  trustees  shall  be  and  are  hereby  required  to  report 
to  the  Governor,  as  soon  as  they  shall  make  said  purchase;  shall  make  a 
full  and  fair  exhibit  of  said  purchase  and  expenditures,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  lay  the  same  before  the  Legislature  at  its 
next  session. 

Sec.  6.  That  should  the  trustees  select  a  location  on  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  State,  as  directed  under  the  provisions  of  the  first  part  of  the 
third  section  of  this  act,  they  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor, 
Comptroller  and  Secretary  of  State,  expend  the  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  therof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  thereon  suitable  buildings  for  said  Institution. 

Sec.  7.  That  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Approved  February  11,  1858. 
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AUSTIN,  TEXAS. 


September  15,  1894— June  15,  1895. 


AUSTIN: 

Bkn  C.  Jones  &  Co.,  State  Printers. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES, 


z.  T.  FULMORE,  President. 

-JNO.  0.  JOHNSON,  Vice-President. 
J.  S.  MYRICK. 

R.  M.  THOMSON. 

J.  H.  HENDERSON. 

E.  P.  BECTON,  Secretary  ex-officio. 


E.  P.  BECTON,  M.  D.. 


. .  Superintendent. 


FACULTY. 


Literary  Department, 

W.  R.  LEONARD.  PRINCIPAL. 


MALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Senior  Department , 

W.  R.  LEONARD. 

Junior  Department , 

W.  A.  HARPER. 

Intermediate  Department, 

T.  H.  GILBERT. 

Primary  Department, 
MISS  JENNIE  LATHAM. 


FEMALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Senior  Department, 

\V.  R.  LEONARD. 

Junior  Department, 

MISS  ROSA  PENICK. 

Intermediate  Department , 
MISS  LIZZIE  RUTHERFORD. 

Primary  Department, 

MRS.  E.  M.  BARRET  T. 

Kindergarten, 

MISS  JANIE  R.  BAKER. 
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MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Pipe  Organ,  Piano,  and  Harmony, 

IT.  G.  COLLINS. 

Piano, 

H.  A.  KLOTZ. 

Vocal  and  Piano. 

MISS  L.  PFAFFL1N. 

Music  Reader  and  Piano, 

.MHS.  J.  J.  LANE. 

Orchestral  Instruments  and  Piano  Tuning. 

GEO.  HERZOG. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE— MALES, 
T.  H.  GILBERT. 

Physical  Culture  and  Calistenics — Females , 
MISS  .T.  R.  BAKER. 


SEWING  DEPARTMENT, 

MISS  FANNIE  PALM. 

Crochet.  Knitting  and  Wool  Work , 
MRS.  E.  M.  BARRETT. 


TRADES  DEPARTMENT, 

E.  P.  MITCHELL, 

J.  KREBS. 


NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  STUDENTS. 


FEMALES. 

Adams,  Nannie  R . Lacy,  Young  County. 

Alexander,  Mary  E . Chillicothe,  Hardeman  County. 

Anderson.  Edna  C . Round  Rock,  Williamson  County. 

Baggett,  Sarah  A . Dudley,  Callahan  County. 

Beckway,  Ada  I< . Galveston,  Galveston  County. 

Bodle,  .Sarah  F . Denison,  Grayson  County. 

Bell,  Clara . Gordon,  Palo  Pinto  County. 

Bell,  Sarah  E . Jonesboro,  Coryell  County. 

Benavides,  Eudosia . Laredo,  Webb  County. 

Bukofser,  Dora . Austin,  Travis  County. 

Burton,  Pinkie  E . Corwin,  Burnet  County. 

Cordes,  Adele  C . Moulton,  I.avaca  County. 

Cock,  Ollie  L . Emilee,  Tyler  County. 

Clark,  Lena . Red  Oak,  Ellis  County. 

Crews,  Georgie  E . Corsicana,  Navarro  County. 

Crews,  Lillie  F .  Corsicana,  Navarro  County. 

Carlisle,  J.  V . Chapel  Hill,  Washington  County. 

Charley .  Serena . Thornton.  Limestone  County. 

Davis,  Georgie  M . Cuba,  Johnson  County. 

Donley,  Eddie . Garfield,  Travis  County. 

Driesbach,  Mary  E . St.  Jo,  Montague  County. 

Evans.  Susan . Springtown,  Parker  County. 

Foster,  Ada  B . Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  County. 

Garrett,  Elizabeth  . Uvalde,  Uvalde  County. 

Goodman,  Pearl  S . Gober,  Fannin  County. 
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Graham,  T.  E . Osage.  Coryell  County. 

Hardin.  Trixie  L . . Beaver,  Wichita  County. 

Henderson,  Nina . Midland.  Midland  County. 

Hudson,  Ella  L . DeLeon.  Comanche  County. 

Hunsucker,  Claradella .  Armor.  Limestone  County. 

Johnson,  Jessie  B . Harbin.  Erath  County. 

Jones,  Julia  A . Morgan  Mills.  Erath  County. 

King.  Ida  B . Graybill,  Collin  County. 

Lamar. Lora  E . Sonora,  Sutton  County. 

LeBlue,  Maude . Fort  Griffin,  Shackelford  County. 

Loucks,  May . Waters,  Travis  County. 

Loughmiller,  Margarette . Beardstowm,  Lamar  County. 

Maxey,  May  E . Belcherville.  Montague  County. 

McMurray.  Minnie  L . Blossom.  Lamar  County. 

McCaleh, Victoria  B . Como.  Hopkins  County. 

McCarty,  Bertie  C . Blufton,  Llano  County . 

McDonald,  Ella  Z . Belcherville,  Montague  County. 

McFatridge,  Maude.  .• . Iowa  Park,  Wichita  County. 

Moors,  Fannie  M . Hempstead.  Waller  County. 

Moore,  Jennie  L  . Bogata.  Bed  River  County. 

Norris,  Katie  P . Quintana.  Brazoria  County. 

Owens,  Cora  B . Bertram,  Burnet  County. 

Proctor,  Morey  B . Corn  Hill,  Williamson  County. 

Petty,  Ludie  M . Colthorp,  Houston  County. 

Patterson,  Annie  L . Sprinkle,  Travis  County. 

Quigley,  Johanna . .  San  Antonio,  Bexar  County. 

Rainborn.  Katie  M . Groesbeeck,  Limestone  County. 

Rafaj,  Carolina .  Caldwell.  Burleson  County. 

Reinhardt,  Madge  E . Terrell.  Kaufman  County. 

Reynolds,  Sadie  F . Caddo  Mills,  Hunt  County. 

Ruby, Annie  B . Buda.  Hays  County. 

Randall,  Mollie  E . Hockley,  Harris  County. 

Shuttlesworth,  Nora  0 . Troupe,  Smith  County. 
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Shuttlesworth,  Minnie . Troupe,  Smith  County. 

Stiles,  Margaret  J . Lampasas,  Lampasas  County. 

Sullivan.  Annie  C. . . Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  County. 

Tidwell,  Alta  M . Blull'dale.  Erath  County. 

Thompson,  Mary  J . Mansfield,  Tarrant  County. 

Thornton,  Sallie . Hunter,  Comal  County. 

Travis,  Gertrude . Bertram,  Burnet  County. 

Voigt.  Mary  A . Luling,  Caldwell  County. 

Von  de  Wall,  Ida . Kyle,  Hays  County. 

Whitener,  Florida  B . Euless,  Tarrant  County. 

Williams,  Mattie  M . Gallinas,  Atascosa  County. 

Williams,  Mattie . Como,  Hopkins  County. 

Williams,  Mary  E . Garfield,  Travis  County. 

Wilson,  Marian . Mexia,  Limestone  County. 

Wilson,  Ruby  A  . Elmott,  McLennan  County. 

Winters,  Lola . Fairview,  Wilson  County. 

Wortham,  Louise . Austin.  Travis  County. 

MALES. 

Armstrong.  Charles  II . Harris,  Edwards  County. 

Anderson.  George . Earle.  Bexar  County. 

Anderson,  John  A . Bound  Rock,  Williamson  County. 

Bell,  William  E . Guy’s  Store,  Leon  County. 

Bowling,  Robert  D . Calhoun,  Dallas  County. 

Brown,  Albert  E . Austin,  Travis  County. 

Butler,  Arthur . . Walton,  Van  Zandt  County. 

Byrnes,  William  E  . Minerva,  Milam  County. 

Caldwell,  J.  Harvey . Lannius,  Fannin  County. 

Campbell,  N.  J . Grapeland,  Houston  County. 

Cellmer,  Victor . Yorktown,  De  Witt  County. 

Chamberlain,  Oran  . Taylorsville,  Caldwell  County. 

Chiles,  James  P . Cedar  Creek,  Bastrop  County. 
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Cluck.  Clarence . Cedar  Park.  Williamson  County. 

Clark.  William  B . . Smith ville,  Bastrop  County. 

Comer,  Oliver  M . Blue,  I.  T. 

Cooper,  H.  L .  . Montague,  Montague  County. 

Copeland.  F.  H . Hackberry,  Lavaca  County. 

Crawford,  Robert  W . Hempstead,  Waller  County. 

Crowder,  William  II . Goldthwaite,  Mills  County. 

Darden,  Elijah  D . Andrews.  Wood  County. 

Denton,  Thomas  J . .  .Troupe,  Smith  County. 

Germauy,  Arthur  B . Mexia,  Limestone  County. 

Gibbs,  Robert  C . Mendoza,  Caldwell  County. 

Gonzales,  Mattie . Laredo.  Webb  County. 

Gresham,  Joseph  0 . Elmont,  Grayson  County. 

Guthrie,  William  L . Longstreet.  Montgomery  County 

Harris.  William  W . Bryan.  Brazos  County. 

Hayden,  Earl  B . . Aurora,  Wise  County. 

Hays,  Smith . Mineola,  Wood  County. 

Ilillhouse.  Oscar  T . . Cherokee.  San  Saba  County. 

Huggins,  William . Maxdale,  Bell  County. 

Jefferson.  James  M. _ Azle,  Tarrant  County. 

Jones.  Ot.ho  L . Illinois  Bend.  Montague  County. 

Klopff,  Louis . Victoria.  Victoria  County. 

Kirby.  William  F . .  .Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  County. 

Leberman,  Henry  N . . Galveston,  Galveston  County. 

Lindsay,  Charles  W . .  .Weatherford.  Parker  County. 

Myrant,  Cleveland  B . . Gage,  Grayson  County. 

Mayo.  Eugene . Point.  Blank,  San  Jacinto  County 

Mellody.  James  A . Rockwall,  Rockwall  County. 

McDaniel.  William . Thorntou,  Limestone  County. 

Miles,  William  S . Duffau,  Erath  County. 

Muleahy,  James  M . Houston,  Harris  County. 

Mooney,  Harold  E _  _ Gainesville,  Cook  County. 
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Nanny,  George  W . Franklin.  Robertson  County. 

Naylor.  George  W .  . . .  .Georgetown.  Williamson  County. 

Neill,  Robert  L . Seguin.  Guadalupe  County. 

Page,  Charles  A . Abbott.  Hill  County. 

Perrenot,  Roy  M . . Victoria,  Victoria  County. 

Pitts,  William  D . May.  Brown  Couuty. 

Powell,  Eruest  D . Commerce,  Hunt  County. 

Randolph.  Wirt  W . .  .Picton.  Hopkins  County. 

Rodgers.  Leonard . Gordon,  Palo  Pinto  Couuty. 

Raymond,  Samuel  T .  . .  Ashworth,  Kaufman  County. 

Renfro,  Leon  C . Greenville,  Hunt  County. 

Robinson,  William  G . Houston.  Harris  County. 

Sanduskey,  Alonzo . Rio  Vista,  Johnson  County. 

Scott.  Henr)r  P . Cleburne,  Johnson  County. 

Scott,  Penn  W . Calvert,  Robertson  County. 

Scroggins,  Leroy . Gorec.  Knox  County. 

Schultze.  Leon  W . . Austin,  Travis  County. 

Schmidt,  Fritz . Fredericksburg,  Gillespie  County. 

Shamburger,  James  J . Hawkins.  Wood  County. 

Smith,  Joel  R . Beaumont,  Jefferson  County. 

Smith,  Harry  C . Beaumont,  Jefferson  County. 

Smith,  Thomas  J . Powderly,  Lamar  County. 

Smith,  Jessie  . .  . .  . Lampasas,  Lampasas  County. 

Smith.  Eugene . Austin,  Travis  County. 

Tiner,  Lee  O . Boaz,  Ellis  County. 

Thomas,  William  B . Stockdale,  Wilson  County. 

Thomas.  Don . Stockdale,  Wilson  County. 

Tunnard,  Percy . Cheyenne.  I.  T. 

Walne.  Thomas  T . Corsicana,  Navarro  County. 

Walne.  Henry  FT  ...  . Corsicana,  Navarro  County. 

Wann,  C.  R . Farmer,  Young  County. 

Waggoner,  Allen  M . Tioga,  Grayson  County. 
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Wilson,  William  C . Vilas,  Bell  County. 

Wilson,  Isaac  W . Vilas.  Bell  County. 

Winston,  Paul  F.  . Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  County. 

Winters,  James  A . Fairview,  Wilson  County. 

Wolston,  John  M . Galveston,  Galveston  County. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


The  following  course  of  study  has  been  adopted,  and 
will  go  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  next  session  (Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1895). 

This  course  covers  nine  years,  and  may  be  extended  to 
ten  or  diminished  to  eight  years,  according  to  progress 
made  by  pupils  in  the  Literary  and  Music  Departments. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  WORK. 

Kindergarten. — Singing,  language  work  by  conversation, 
study  of  gifts  (ball,  cube,  cylinder,  etc.);  calisthenics, 
games,  marching.  Occupations — Sewing,  mat-weaving,  and 
modelling  in  clay. 

Primary  Work.— Reading.  Study  of  alphabet,  Butler’s 
First  and  Second  Readers. 

Spelling.  McGuffie’s  Speller  and  words  in  readers. 

Numbers.  Simple  mental  work  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  WORK. 

Kindergarten. — Songs  and  language  lessons  continued; 
gifts,  stud}' of  more  complex  forms  continued;  calisthenics 
and  occupations  of  first  year  continued. 

Primary  Work. — Reading,  Butler’s  Third,  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Readers;  Spelling,  McGuffie’s  Speller  to  page  60; 
Numbers,  mental  work  in  four  elementary  rules  con¬ 
tinued. 

When  necessary,  a  child  will  remain  in  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  Department  three  or  four  years. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Line-print  Reading. — Butler’s  Sixth  and  Seventh  Readers. 

New  York  Point  Reading. — Primer  and  First  Reader. 

Spelling. — First  half  of  McGuffie’s  Speller. 

Writing. — Alphabet,  words  and  the  formation  of  sen¬ 
tences. 

Arithmetic. — Review  from  beginning;  division,  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  elementary  rules;  mental  arithmetic. 

Geography. — The  use  of  the  globe,  locating  the  principal 
divisions  of  land  and  water,  the  simpler  facts  of  physical 
geography. 

Language. — How  to  use  words  and  form  sentences;  to 
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be  able  to  distinguish  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and  ad¬ 
verbs;  written  exercises. 

Object  lessons  twice  a  week;  also  general  reading  on 
first  steps  in  science  and  history. 

Calisthenics  and  physical  culture  daily. 

SUB-PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Sub-Primary  Department  is  for  pupils  too  old  to  en¬ 
ter  the  Kindergarten. 

Reading. — On  lower  line  alphabet  and  preparatory  read¬ 
ing  in  Butler’s  Readers. 

Spelling. — McGuffie’s  Speller. 

Number  Work. — Use  of  slates,  addition,  subtraction  and 
multiplication. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Line-print  Reading. —  First,  Second  and  Third  Star 
Readers. 

New  York  Point  Reading  .—Second,  and  Third  Readers. 

Spelling. — McGuffie’s  Speller  completed. 

Arithmetic. — Review  previous  work;  divisors,  factors 
and  multiples;  mental  arithmetic. 

Geography. — United  States  and  North  America;  use  of 
globe  continued;  oral  lessons  in  elementary  physical  geog¬ 
raphy. 

Language. — Use  of  words,  parts  of  speech,  construction 
of  written  sentences,  composition  work,  letter  writing,  etc. 
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General  reading  the  same  as  in  lower  division;  object 
lessons  twice  a  week. 

Calisthenics  and  physical  culture  daily. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

INTERMEDIATE  department. 

Line-print  Reading. — Fourth  and  Fifth  Star  Readers. 

New  York  Point  Reading. — Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers. 

Spelling.  —  Oral  and  written  from  Readers;  also  test 
words. 

Arithmetic.  —  Review  previous  work;  simple  fractions, 
applications,  mental  arithmetic. 

Geography . — Review  previous  work;  South  America  and 
special  study  of  Texas;  oral  lessons  in  physical  geography. 

History. — Texas  history. 

Language. — Metcalfe’s  Language  Lessons;  letter  writing 
and  composition. 

Science. — Child’s  Book  of  Nature,  volume  1. 

Object  lessons  on  geometrical  forms  to  be  given  once  a 
week. 

Calisthenics  and  physical  culture  daily. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Line-print  Reading. — Sixth  Star  Reader. 

New  York  Point  Receding. — Supplementary  reading. 

Spelling. — Oral  and  written  from  Readers;  also  test  words. 

Arithmetic. — Review  previous  work;  decimal  fractions, 
compound  quantities,  mental  arithmetic. 
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Geography. — Review  previous  work;  Europe  and  Asia. 
History. — United  States  history. 

Language. — Metcalfe’s  Language  Lessons;  compositions, 
word  analysis. 

Science. — Child’s  Book  of  Nature,  volume  2. 

Object  lessons  on  geometrical  forms  to  be  given  once  a 
week. 

Calisthenics  and  physical  culture. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Reading.  — Selections  for  declamation,  or  some  selected 
English  classic. 

Spelling. — Three  Thousand  Word  Speller;  also  test  words. 
Arithmetic. — Percentage  to  proportion. 

Language. — Welsh’s  Language,  by  topics. 

History. — History  of  England  (Dickens). 

Geography . — General  review  of  descriptive  geography. 
Science. — N atu  ral  history. 

Calisthenics  and  physical  culture. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Arithmetic. — Finish  arithmetic  and  review. 

Algebra. — Robinson’s  Algebra,  volume  1,  to  simultaneous 
equations. 

Language. — Welsh’s  Language,  completed. 

Geography. — Guyot’s  Physical  Geography. 

Science. — Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
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Reading. — Selections  tor  declamation,  or  some  selected 
standard  English  classic. 

Spelling. — Three  Thousand  Word  Speller;  also  test  words. 

Calisthenics  and  physical  culture. 

NINTH  YEAR. 

SENIOR  department. 

Algebra. — Robinson’s  Algebra,  volume  2,  to  end  of  pro¬ 
gressions. 

Geometry. — Plane  Geometry  (Wells). 

Language. — Welsh’s  Lessons  in  English;  rhetoric  and 
composition. 

History. — Swinton’s  Outlines  of  General  History. 

Science. — Natural  Philosophy. 

Latin. — Collier  &  Daniell. 

Lessons  on  civil  government  and  literature  to  be  given 
weekly. 

Calisthenics  and  physical  culture. 

Special  Work. — Type-writing,  punctograph,  sewing,  cro¬ 
cheting,  broom  and  mattress  making,  cane  seating. 

The  above  is  the  course  required  for  all  who  graduate  in 
this  Institute.  If  for  any  good  reason  a  pupil  can  not  take 
the  entire  course  a  certificate  may  be  given  showing  the 
advancement  of  the  pupil. 

Special  Certificates  will  be  given  in  the  Trades  Depart¬ 
ment,  also  in  the  Sewing  and  Musical  Departments. 

A  course  of  lectures  On  scientific  subjects  will  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  advanced  students  by  the  Superintendent. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT. 

1.  There  shall  be  four  grades,  with  examinations  admit¬ 
ting  from  lower  to  next  higher. 

2.  Diplomas  will  be  granted  to  those  passing  the  gradu¬ 
ating  examination. 

3.  The  tests  and  examinations  of  graduates  shall  be  of  a 
high  standard,  as  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Institution  to  make 
the  diplomas  really  valuable,  and  a  guarantee  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  ability,  and  worth. 

CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  VOICE. 

First  Grade.— Placing  of  Tones,  major  and  minor  scales. 

Second  Grade. — Exercises  and  studies. 

Third  Grade. — Songs  from  the  best  song-writers. 

Final  Grade. — Arias  from  oratorio  and  opera. 

PIANO. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Position;  exercises  in  touch  and  technic;  learning  pieces 
from  the  List  A;  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  music,  scales 
and  intervals;  learning  to  read  music  in  New  York  Point. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Further  study  in  technic,  including  scales,  arpeggios  and 
wrist  action;  studying  pieces  from  List  B;  theory,  includ¬ 
ing  scales,  intervals  and  the  common  chord. 
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THIRD  GRADE. 

Higher  technic,  including,  if  practicable,  the  octave  play¬ 
ing  and  chords;  the  study  of  pieces  from  List  C;  harmony, 
including  suspensions  and  writing  from  a  figured  bass; 
counterpoint,  the  first  five  species  in  two  parts;  the  main 
facts  in  musical  history,  grouped  round  the  biographies  of 
great  musicians. 


FINAL  GRADE. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  piano  technic,  explained  and 
demonstrated  by  pupil;  study  of  pieces  from  List  D;  liar- 
mon3>-,  including  chromatic  concords  and  discords;  original 
work  in  composition;  counterpoint  in  three  and  four  parts. 

ORCHESTRA. 

The  orchestra  of  this  Institution  is  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instruments:  Violin,  viola,  violincello,  flute,  pic¬ 
colo,  clarionet,  cornet,  trombone,  double  bass,  bellaphone, 
drum,  etc. 

COURSE  OF  STUDV. 

Violin. — First  and  Second  Grades. — Hermann’s  Violin 
Method.  Different  positions  practiced.  Studies  and  easy 
pieces. 

Third  and  Fourth  Grades. — Scales  of  all  major  and  minor 
keys  in  different  positions,  by  Kaiser. 

Viola. — Easy  exercises.  Reading  of  viola  parts  for  or¬ 
chestra,  etc. 

Violincello. — First  and  second  parts  of  Rhomberg’s 
method,  and  pieces  of  moderate  or  classical  music. 
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Wind  Instruments. 

The  course  of  study  for  these  instruments  corresponds 
with  the  system  for  stringed  instruments. 

Clarionet. — Klose’s  method. 

Flute. — Devien’s  method. 

Cornet  and  Trombone. — Arban’s  method. 

PIANO  TUNING  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year. — Study  of  position  of  pegs  in  square  pianos. 
Pitch  and  relation  of  intervals.  Structure  of  the  tempera¬ 
ment. 

Second  Year. — General  construction  and  tuning  of  up¬ 
right  pianos. 

Third  Year. — Mechanism  of  different  piano  actions  in 
detail;  also  stringing.  Reed  organ  tuning  and  voicing. 

Good  knowledge  in  musical  history  and  biography. 
Elements  of  composition.  Knowledge  of  musical  form. 
Principles  of  acoustics.  The  art  of  teaching. 

COURSE  FOR  THE  PIPE  ORGAN. 

As  a  church  organist  requires  special  qualifications,  the 
selection  of  pupils  to  take  this  course  will  be  carefully 
made,  and  a  certain  proficiency  on  the  piano  will  be  re¬ 
quired  before  the  study  of  the  organ  is  commenced. 

The  accompaniment  of  a  church  service  will  be  carefully 
studied  in  hymn  tunes,  anthems  and  solos;  also  the  study 
of  standard  organ  work,  both  for  the  church  and  the  con¬ 
cert  room. 
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TRADES  DEPARTMENT. 

To  become  a  thorough  master  in  this  department  re¬ 
quires  three  sessions  of  nine  months  each.  A  pupil  excep¬ 
tionally  gifted  may  possibly  complete  the  course  in  two 
sessions.  There  is  such  a  diversity  of  talent  in  the  line  of 
mechanical  arts  among  those  who  are  blind,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  map  out  a  regular  course  of  study.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  a  man  who  has 
lost  his  sight  after  reaching  the  years  of  manhood  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  sense  of  touch  than  for  one  who  lost  his 
sight  in  early  life.  A  pupil  in  this  department  is  put  to 
work  at  whatever,  in  the  judgment  of  his  teacher,  he  is 
most  capable  of  doing. 


GRADUATES. 


Caldwell,  Harvey . Lannius,  Fannin  County. 

Smith,  Joel  R . ...Beaumont,  Jefferson  County. 

Leberman,  Henry . Galveston,  Galveston  County. 

Thomas,  William  B . Stockdale,  Wilson  County. 

Copeland,  F.  M . blackberry,  Lavaca  County. 

Sandusky,  Alonzo . Rio  Vista,  Johnson  County. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  PROFICIENCY  TRADES  DEPARTMENT. 


Jefferson,  James  M 


Azle,  Tarrant  County. 
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RULES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Pupils  must  be  residents  of  the  State  of  Texas,  of  sound 
mind,  good  health,  good  moral  character,  and  not  under 
seven  nor  over  twenty  years  of  age.  Blind  men  not  over 
thirty-five  years  of  age  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  and  Board  of  Trustees,  be  admitted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  learning  a  trade.  After  a  pupil  has  been  admitted 
the  State  Oculist  will  examine  his  eyes  and  treat  or  operate 
on  them,  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  best. 

A  parent,  county  judge,  guardian  or  friend  applying  for 
the  admission  of  a  blind  person,  must  make  application  in 
writing  to  the  Superintendent,  giving  the  name  and  age  of 
the  person  for  whom  the  application  is  made.  This  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  certificates  of  two  responsible  per¬ 
sons  that  the  applicant  is  of  sound  mind  and  good  char¬ 
acter,  and  can  not  see  well  enough  to  attend  the  ordinary 
schools.  If  too  poor  to  pay  traveling  expenses,  or  to  fur¬ 
nish  clothing,  the  certificate  must  state  the  fact.  Blank 
applications  will  be  furnished  to  any  one  applying  for 
them. 

Board,  washing,  tuition,  books,  doctor’s  bills— in  fact 
everything,  is  free  of  charge. 
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ADDENDA. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  attend  chapel  services,  which 
are  held  every  evening,  and  Sunday  School  every  Sunday 
morning. 

Preaching  every  Sunday  at  3  p.  m.  by  regular  ministers 
of  the  different  denominations. 

It  affords  the  Superintendent  pleasure  to  state  that  this 
Institution  is  in  affiliation  with  the  State  University,  and 
that  our  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  University  without 
examination.  He  further  believes  that  the  course  of  study 
adopted  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  high 
schools  throughout  the  State. 

E.  P.  BECTON,  M.  D., 

Superintendent. 


The  following  report  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Hilgartner,  State 
oculist,  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  parents  patronizing 
this  Institution,  and  is  therefore  inserted  in  this  Catalogue: 

Austin,  June  15,  1895. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Blind  Institute, 
Austin ,  Texas: 

Gentlemen:  In  performance  of  my  duty  as  State  ocu¬ 
list  for  the  Blind  Institute,  I  desire  to  submit  herewith  my 
report  of  the  work  done  in  the  treatment  of  pupils  affected 
with  diseases  of  the  eye  in  that  Institution. 
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The  report  which  follows  will  present,  first,  a  general 
summary  of  the  more  important  statistical  features  of  the 
session’s  work;  and  secondly,  certain  general  comments  and 
observations  suggested  by  the  year’s  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  the  pupils  who  came  under  my  care. 

I.  GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

1.  For  the  sessson  of  1894-5  the  number  of  pupils  re¬ 
quiring  daily  treatment  amounted  to  an  average  of  53. 

2.  The  number  of  operations  of  more  serious  character 
was  60,  in  most  of  which  the  assistance  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Bec- 
ton,  Superintendent  in  charge,  became  indispensable,  and 
was  always  ably  and  faithfully  rendered. 

3.  As  a  result  of  the  salutary  influences  exerted  by  the 
Institute  upon  the  pupils  in  attendance,  ten  (10)  who  en¬ 
tered,  in  most  cases  totally  blind,  in  all  cases  utterly  inca¬ 
pacitated  for  any  use  of  the  eyes,  were  sent  home  so  far 
benefited  as  to  be  enabled  to  pursue  their  education  in  the 
regular  school. 

4.  Over  and  above  the  happy  results  just  referred  to,  it 
is  proper  to  state,  that  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  treated 
have. exhibited  marked  improvement,  and  in  many  cases 
treatment  has  relieved  suffering  and  arrested  the  progress 
of  disease. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  cases  treated  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  three  groups:  First,  those  in  which  perfect  re¬ 
sults  were  secured;  secondly,  those  in  which  marked  im¬ 
provement  is  apparent;  and  thirdly,  those  in  which  treat¬ 
ment  has  thus  far  only  succeeded  in  relieving  suffering. 
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II.  GENERAL  REMARKS 


1 .  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  largest  percentage  of 
pupils  in  the  Institution  requiring  treatment  are  either  cases 
of  granulated  lids,-  or  the  sequelae  of  granulated  lids.  Now 
there  are  but  few  such  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
observation  where  medical  treatment  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  disease  would  not  have  greatly  simplified  the  results, 
or  even  rendered  attendance  upon  a  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind  unnecessary. 

2.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  just  been  stated,  that  the 
lack  of  opportunity  to  secure  prompt  treatment  in  the  in¬ 
cipient  stages  of  disease  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the 
large  attendance  of  pupils  upon  the  State  Blind  School. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  cases  of  hopeless  blindness 
found  from  year  to  year  in  the  Blind  Institute,  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  a  matter  of  very  grave  importance.  Over 
15  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  total  blindness  recorded  from 
year  to  year  on  the  rolls  of  this  school  are  clearly  and 
demonstrably  due  to  an  original  disease  of  infancy,  known 
commonly  as  “babies’  sore  eyes,”  which  attacks  the  child 
when  but  three  days  old,  and  unless  arrested  induces  total 
and  irretrievable  blindness  within  a  few  days.  This  disease 
is  amenable  to  treatment  in  almost  every  case,  and  would 
rarely  occur  under  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  mid¬ 
wives  and  nurses. 

A  legislative  enactment  requiring  such  parties  promptly  to 
bring  these  cases  to  the  attention  of  the  physician  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  me  in  the  last  Legislature.  The  bill  was  favorably 
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reported  by  the  House  committee,  but  adversely  by  the 
committee  of  the  Senate,  and  was  finally  left  pending  for 
lack  of  time  for  its  final  consideration.  I  deem  it  a  matter 
of  such  great  importance  that  I  can  not  refrain  from  once 
more  alluding  to  it,  and  reiterating  my  conviction  of  its 
seriousness  and  urgency. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  L.  HILGARTNER,  M.  D. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


TRUSTEES  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 


OF  THE 

’EX  AS  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


AT  AUSTIN,  TEXAS, 


For  the  Year  Ending  November  1,  1895. 


E.  P.  BECTON,  M.  I)., 

SUPERINTENDENT. 


AUSTIN: 

BEN  C.  JONES  &  CO.,  STATE  PRINTERS 

1895 


THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


TRUSTEES  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 


OF  TIT  E 


TEXAS  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


AT  AUSTIN,  TEXAS, 


For  the  Year  Ending  November  1,  1895. 


E.  P.  BECTON,  M.  I)., 

SUPERINTENDENT. 


AUSTIN: 

BEN  C.  JONHS  Sc  CO.,  STATE  PRINTERS 

1895 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Z.  T.  FULMORE,  President, 

JNO.  O.  JOHNSON,  Vice-President,  J.  S.  MYRICK, 

R.  M.  THOMSON,  J.  G.  BOOTH. 

E.  P.  BECTON,  Secretary  ex-officio. 

Superintendent  : 

E.  P.  BECTON,  M.  D. 


FACULTY. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 
W.  R.  Leonard,  Principal. 


MALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Senior  Grade. 

W.  R.  Leonard. 

Junior  Grade. 

T.  H.  Gilbert. 

Intermediate  Grade. 

J.  B.  Gay. 

Primary  Grade. 

Miss  Jennie  Latham. 


FEMALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Senior  Grade. 

W.  R.  Leonard. 

Junior  Grade. 

Miss  Rosa  P e nick. 

Intermediate  Grade. 

Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford. 
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Primary  Grade. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Barrett. 

Kindergarten. 

Miss  Janie  R.  Baker. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Pipe  Organ,  Piano  and  Harmony. 

H.  G.  Coi.lins. 

Piano. 

H.  A.  Ki.otz. 

Vocal  and  Piano. 

Miss  Louise  Pfaffun. 

Music  Reader  and  Piano. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Lane. 

Orchestral  Instruments  and  Piano  Tuning. 
George  Herzog. 


Physical  Culture — Male  Department. 

T.  II.  Gilbert. 

Physical  Culture  and  Calisthenics — Female  Department. 
Miss  Janie  R.  Baker. 

SEWING  DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs.  Donie  Johnson. 

Crotchet,  Knitting  and  Wool  Work. 

M  rs.  E.  M.  Barrett. 

TRADES  DEPARTMENT. 

E.  D.  Mitchell. 

Joe  Krebs. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

F.  O.  Heflin . Steward  and  Book-keeper. 

Miss  Sarah  Peery . Matron. 

Miss  Fannie  Palm . Assistant  Matron. 

J.  B.  Bradford . Engineer  and  Electrician. 


OCULIST. 

H.  L.  Hilgartner,  M.  D. 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Austin,  Texas,  November  1,  1895. 

To  Bon.  G.  A.  Culberson ,  Governor : 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  for 
the  year  ending  November  1,  1895,  is  so  full  and  accurate  that  we  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  supplement  it  with  any  suggestions  or  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent  for  the  past  year _ 

better,  perhaps,  than  in  many  years — and  the  general  management  of 
Dr.  Becton  entirely  satisfactory  in  all  departments.  He  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  January  1,  1895,  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
which  he  has  steadily  maintained;  and  the  good  order,  fine  discipline, 
and  general  progress  and  improvement  of  the  institution  has  been  such 
as  to  commend  him  and  the  institution  to  the  continued  favor  of  the 
people  of  Texas. 


Z.  T.  Fulmore,  President.  I 

Jno.  O.  Johnson,  Vice  President.  | 
J.  S.  Myrick.  J. 

R.  M.  Thomson. 

J.  G.  Booth. 


Board  of  Trustees. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT, 


Institdte  for  the  Blind, 
Austin,  Texas,  November  1,  1895. 

Governor  C.  A.  Culberson : 

Dear  Sir — As  required  by  law,  I  herewith  submit  ray  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  November  1,  1895. 

On  January  1st  I  was  elected  Superintendent  and  took  charge  of  this 
institution. 

At  that  date  there  were  enrolled  one  hundred  and  forty  pupils.  School 
closed  June  11th,  with  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
pupils.  There  were  six  graduates: 


Harvey  Caldwell .  . Lannius,  Fannin  county. 

F.  M.  Copelimd . blackberry,  Lavaca  county. 

Henry  Lebernam . Galveston,  Galveston  county. 

Alonzo  Sandusky . Rio  Vista,  Johnson  county. 

Joel  R.  Smith . Beaumont,  Jefferson  county. 

Win.  B.  Thomas..., . Stockdale,  Wilson  county. 


Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Trades  Department. — James  M.  Jefferson, 
Azle,  Tarrant  county. 

One  of  these,  Alonzo  Sandusky,  is  taking  a  course  at  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Harvey  Caldwell,  Henry  Leberman,  and  William  B.  Thomas  are 
tuning  and  repairing  pianos.  Joel  R.  Smith  is  working  in  a  store.  F. 
M.  Copeland  is  a  book  agent.  James  M.  Jefferson  has  a  broom  shop  of 
his  own.  All  are  self-sustaining. 

Ten  pupils  were  so  much  relieved  by  operations  and  treatment  that  the 
State  oculist  recommended  they  be  sent  to  the  ordinary  schools.  Their 
names  and  addresses  are  as  follows: 


Ella  Hudson . 

Minnie  Khuttlesworth 
Annie  Patterson  .... 

Ida  King . 

Henry  Scott . 

Penn  Scott . 

Clarence  Cluck . 

Thomas  Denton . 

Omer  Tyner . 

Willie  McDaniel  .... 


De  Leon,  Texas. 
Troupe,  Texas. 
.Sprinkle,  Texas. 

.  Graybill,  Texas. 
Cleburne,  Texas. 
Calvert,  Texas. 
Cedar  Park,  Texas. 
Troupe,  Texas. 
Boz,  Texas. 
Thornton,  Texas. 


We  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  character  and 
results  of  the  work  done  at  this  institution  by  the  State  oculist.  Not 
only  have  ten  been  sent  home  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  them  to  at¬ 
tend  the  ordinary  schools;  but  by  relieving  suffering  he  has,  in  many 
cases,  enabled  the  pupils  to  continue  their  studies,  thereby  contributing 
no  little  to  the  success  of  school  work.  He  is  an  efficient  officer  and  at¬ 
tentive  to  his  duties.  Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  his  report 
herewith  attached,  marked  Exhibit  D. 
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I  have  expended  in  improvements  on  school  rooms,  school  room  furni¬ 
ture,  dormitories,  coal  house,  broom  and  mattress  shops,  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twelve  dollars. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  is  and  has  been  generally  good.  There  has 
been  but  one  death.  So  far  I  have  been  able  to  treat  all  the  eases  but 
one,  without  asking  for  consultation. 

PRESENT  SESSION. 

School  opened  September  17th  with  one  hundred  and  ten  pupils.  We 
now  have  enrolled  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pupils. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  session,  I  adopted  a  course  of  study, 
which  is  herewith  attached,  marked  Exhibit  A.  This,  the  Principal  and 
teachers  inform  me,  systematizes  the  work  in  the  school  room,  and  has 
proven  of  great  advantage.  It  also  enables  parents,  by  referring  to  the 
grades,  to  see  the  advancement  made  by  their  children  from  year  to 
year. 

A  suitable  uniform  for  the  female  pupils  was  adopted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  session.  This  I  thought  necessary  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons  :  Pupils  whose  clothing  was  furnished  by  the  State  sometimes  felt 
embarrassed  because  they  were  not  dressed  as  well  as  those  whose  cloth¬ 
ing  was  furnished  by  their  parents,  and  this  difference  was  keenly  felt 
by  sensitive  young  ladies  who  could  see  well  enough  to  distinguish  col¬ 
ors.  As  a  rule,  the  clothing  made  at  home  was  unsuitable  to  be  worn 
when  taking  lessons  in  physical  culture.  The  teachers  and  pupils  are 
pleased  with  the  change. 

The  gait  and  carriage  of  bliud  pupils  is  generally  faulty.  Believing 
this,  in  a  great  measure,  could  be  improved  by  military  drill,  I  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session  required  that  a  company  be  formed  composed 
of  boys  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  that  this  company  be  drilled  three 
times  a  week,  the  weather  permitting.  Prof.  T.  PI.  Gilbert,  who  was 
educated  at  a  military  school,  has  command  of  this  company,  and  already 
there  is  marked  improvement. 

Upon  taking  charge  of  this  institution  January  1st,  I  found  that  the 
lady  who  had  formerly  taught  crotclieting,  knitting  and  netting  had  not 
returned  at  the  beginning  of  last  session,  and  I  was  not  able  to  fill  the 
vacancy  until  the  middle  of  April.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  blind 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  themselves  self-sustaining,  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  receiving  especial  attention,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  we 
have  a  competent  teacher,  and  that  there  is  now  a  class  of  twenty  girls 
receiving  instruction  in  crotcheting,  knitting  and  netting.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  class  the  following  articles  have  been  made: 


Lamp  mats . 11 

Fascinators .  6 

Shawls .  4 

Capes .  4 

Starch  bags .  2 

Wash  cloths .  6 

Baby  socks  (pairs) .  4 

Gloves  (pairs) .  3 

Slippers  (pairs) .  3 

Bridle  reins  (pairs) .  4 
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Realizing  that  many  of  the  pupils  who  take  the  course  in  music  will 
never  be  able  to  own  a  piano  or  organ,  I  have  recently  organized  a  class 
of  girls  in  the  study  of  the  guitar,  mandolin  and  violin,  hoping  that 
when  they  become  proficient  on  these  instruments  they  will  be  able,  in  a 
measure,  to  be  self-sustaining. 

In  many  cases  the  parents  of  blind  children  think  because  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  blind  that  therefore  they  have  a  special  talent  for  music.  Ob¬ 
servation  convinces  me  that  the  percentage  of  blind  children  who  will 
excel  in  music  is  no  greater  than  seeing  children,  and  notwithstanding 
the  importunities  of  parents,  I  am  endeavoring  to  give  their  children  a 
practical  education  in  other  lines,  when  after  a  fair  trial  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  have  not  a  special  talent  for  music.  Hence,  in  addition 
to  the  literary  department,  the  sewing,  crotcheting,  knitting,  netting, 
broom,  mattress-making  and  chair-bottoming  departments  are  receiving 
especial  attention  and  encouragement. 

There  have  been  but  two  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers.  Prof.  W. 
A.  Harper  resigned  to  attend  a  medical  college,  Prof.  T.  II.  Gilbert  was 
promoted  to  the  position  filled  by  Prof.  Harper,  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Gay,  of 
Hopkins  county,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  Gilbert.  Mrs.  Donie  Johnson  was  appointed  teacher  of 
sewing,  vice  Miss  Palm,  who  was  appointed  assistant  matron. 

I  have  largely  increased  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  principal; 
in  every  instance  he  has  proven  himself  equal  to  the  emergency.  His 
counsel  and  assistance  are  invaluable.  Your  Excellency’s  attention  is  re¬ 
spectfully  called  to  his  report  herewith  attached,  marked  exhibit  B. 
Also,  to  the  report  of  the  teacher  of  trades,  marked  exhibit  C.  All  the 
departments  are  progressing  satisfactorily;  everything  is  working  har¬ 
moniously;  indeed,  we  are  as  one  large  family. 

I  am  not  in  a  perfunctory  way  paying  a  hollow  compliment,  but  sim¬ 
ply  stating  a  fact,,  when  1  say  if  my  management  of  this  Institution  is 
giving  your  Excellency  and  the  people  of  Texas  satisfaction,  that  the 
credit  is  largely  due  to  the  present  able,  conscientious,  hard-working, 
painstaking  corps  of  teachers,  every  one  of  whom  is  doing  his  duty. 


NOT  AN  ASYLUM. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  former  Superintendent  during  bis 
teim  of  office  here,  and  my  own  efforts  since  I  took  charge,  to  educate 
the  people  upon  this  point,  I  find  that  a  great  many  look  upon  this  Insti¬ 
tution  as  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  or  rather  an  hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  sore  eyes;  and,  despite  my  efforts  to  prevent  it,  persons  are  being 
sent  here,  in  some  instances  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  who  should  be 
treated  at  home  by  a  physician  or  specialist.  Eight  such  cases  have 
been  sent  here  this  session,  four  of  whom  were  sent  home.  The  four  re¬ 
maining  will  receive  treatment  a  few  weeks,  when  they  will  be  sent  home. 

o  prevent  a  repetition  of  this,  1,  after  a  consultation  with  the  State 
oculist,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  have  made  the 
lule  for  the  admission  of  pupils  more  stringent,  and  now  require  the  cer- 
incate  o  a  regular  practicing  physician,  setting  forth  fully  the  condi- 
lion  oi  the  applicant’s  eyes. 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Hon.  J.  H.  Henderson, 
one  of  the  trustees.  He  was  a  true  man,  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
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Board  regularly,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institution, 
and  was  beloved  by  all.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Booth  as  his 
successor  meets  the  approbation  of  all  connected  with  the  Institution. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  say  that  each  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  takes  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  this  Institution. 
They  have  given  me  their  hearty  co-operation.  There  is  perfect  har¬ 
mony  between  us.  To  them  I  am  grateful. 

To  the  former  Superintendent,  Dr.  Frank  Rainey,  1  am  especially 
thankful  for  the  cordial  reception  given  me  upon  my  arrival  here,  and 
for  the  many  acts  of  kindness  shown  me  by  him.  He  took  great  pains 
in  explaining  to  me  the  details  of  the  workings  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments,  and  properly  inducting  me  into  office. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  the  following  ministers  of  this  city  for 
preaching:  Revs.  Drs.  Smoot,  Wright,  Denson,  Jones,  Mitchell,  Solo- 
man.  and  Lauth. 

AVe  are  also  under  obligations  to  the  editors  of  several  weekly  news¬ 
papers  who  have  so  kindly  furnished  their  papers  gratis. 

E.  P.  BECTON,  M.  D., 

Superintendent. 


NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OP  STUDENTS  WHO  ATTENDED 
LAST  SESSION. 

FEMALES. 


Adams,  Nannie  R . Lacy,  Young  county. 

Alexander,  Mary  E . Chillicotbe,  Hardeman  county. 

Anderson,  Edna  C . Round  Rock,  Williamson  county. 

Baggett,  Sarah  A . Dudley,  Callahan  county. 

Beckway,  Ada  K.  . . . . Galveston,  Galveston  county. 

Bodle,  Sarah  F . Denison,  Grayson  county. 

Bell,  Clara . Gordon,  Palo  Pinto  county. 

Bell,  Sarah  E . Jonesboro,  Coryell  county. 

Benavides,  Eudosia . Laredo,  AVebb  county. 

Bukofser,  Dora . Austin,  Travis  county. 

Burton,  Pinkie  E . Corwin,  Burnet  county. 

Cordes,  Adele  C . Moulton,  Lavaca  county. 

Cock,  Ollie  L . Emilee,  Tyler  county. 

Clark,  Lena . Red  Oak,  Ellis  county. 

Crews,  Georgie  E . Corsicana,  Navarro  county. 

Crews,  Lillie  F . Corsicana,  Navarro  county. 

Carlisle,  J.  V . Chapel  Hill,  Washington  county. 

Carley,  Serena . Thornton,  Limestone  county. 

Davis,  Georgie  M . Cuba,  Johnson  county. 

Donley,  Eddie . Garfield,  Travis  county. 

Driesbaeh,  Mary  E . St.  Jo,  Montague  county. 

Evans,  Susan . Springtowu,  Parker  county. 

Foster,  Ada  B . Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  county. 

Garrett,  Elizabeth . Uvalde,  Uvalde  county. 

Goodman,  Pearl  S . . . Gober,  Fannin  county. 

Graham,  T.  E . Osage,  Coryell  county. 

Hardin,  Trixie  L . Beaver,  AArichita  county. 
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Henderson,  Nina . 

Hudson,  .Ella  L . 

Hunsucker,  Claradella  .  . 

Johnson,  Jessie  B . 

Jones,  Julia  A . 

King,  Ida  B . 

Lamar,  Lora  E . 

LeBlue,  Maude. . 

Loucks,  May . 

Louglnniller,  Margarette 

Maxey,  May  E . 

McMurray,  Minnie  L... 
MeCaleb,  Victoria  B.  .  .  . 

McCarty,  Bertie  C . 

McDonald,  Ella  Z . 

McFatridge,  Maude . 

Moors,  Fannie  M . 

Moore,  Jennie  L . 

Norris,  Katie  P . 

Owens,  Cora  B . 

Proctor.  Morey  B . 

Petty,  Ludie  M . 

Patterson,  Annie  L . 

Quigley,  Johanna . 

Rayborn,  Katie  M . 

Rafaj,  Carolina . 

Reinhardt,  Madge  E. .  .  . 

Reynolds,  Sadie  F . 

Ruby,  Annie  B . 

Randall,  Mollie  E . 

Shuttlesworth,  Nora  O.  . . 
Shuttlesworth,  Minnie.  .  . 

Stiles,  Margaret  J . 

Sullivan,  Annie  C . 

Tidwell,  Alta  M . 

Thompson,  Mary  J . 

Thornton,  Sallie . 

Travis,  Gertrude . 

Voigt,  Mary  A . 

Von  de  Wall,  Ida . 

Whitener,  Florida  B.  .  .  . 

Williams,  Mattie  M . 

Williams,  Mattie . 

Williams,  Mary  E . 

Wilson,  Marian . 

Wilson,  Ruby  A . 

Winters,  Lola . 

Wortham,  Louise . 


Midland,  Midland  county. 
DeLeon,  Comanche  county. 
Armor,  Limestone  county. 
Harbin,  Erath  county. 

Morgan  Mills,  Erath  county. 
.GraybiU.  Collin  county. 

.Sonora.  Sutton  county. 

Fort  Griffin,  Shackelford  county. 
Waters,  Travis  county. 
Beardstown,  Lamar  county. 
Belchervillo,  Montague  county. 
Blossom,  Lamar  county. 

Como,  Hopkins  county. 

.  Bluffton,  Llano  county. 
Belcherville,  Montague  county. 
Iowa  Park,  Wichita  county. 
Hempstead,  Waller  county. 
Bogota,  Red  River  county. 
Quintana,  Brazoria  county. 
Bertram,  Burnet  county. 

.Corn  Hill,  Williamson  county. 
■Colthorp,  Houston  county. 
.Sprinkle,  Travis  county. 

San  Antonio,  Bexar  county. 
Groesbeeek.  Limestone  county. 
Caldwell.  Burleson  county. 
Terrel],  Kaufman  county. 

Caddo  Mills,  Hunt  county. 

Buda,  Hays  count}'. 

Hockley,  Harris  county. 

.Troupe,  Smith  county. 

.Troupe,  Smith  county. 
.Lampasas,  Lampasas  county. 
.Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  county. 

,  Bluffdale,  Erath  county. 
Mansfield,  Tarrant  county. 
.Hunter,  Comal  county. 

.Bertram,  Burnet  county. 

.  Luling,  Caldwell  county. 

.Kyle,  Hays  county. 

.  Enless,  Tarrant  county. 

.Gallinas,  Atascosa  county. 

.Como,  Hopkins  county. 

.Garfield,  Travis  county. 

.  Mexia,  Limestone  county. 

. Elmott,  McLennan  county. 

.  Fairview,  Wilson  county. 
.Austin,  Travis  county. 


Armstrong,  Charles  II. 
Anderson,  George.  . . . 


mai.es. 


Harris,  Edwards  county. 
Earle,  Bexar  county. 
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Anderson,  John  A . Round  Rock,  Williamson  county. 

Bell,  William  E . Guy’s  Store,  Leon  county. 

Bowling,  Robert  D  . Calhoun,  Dallas  county. 

Brown,  Albert  E . Austin,  Travis  county. 

Butler,  Arthur . Wa  1  ton ,  Van  Zan d  t  county. 

Byrnes,  William  E . Minerva,  Milam  county. 

Caldwell,  J.  Harvey . . Lannius,  Fannin  county. 

Campbell,  N.  J . Grapeland,  Houston  county. 

Cellmer,  Victor . Yorktown,  De  Witt  county. 

Chamberlain,  Oran . Taylorsville,  Caldwell  county. 

Chiles,  James  P . . . Cedar  Creek,  Bastrop  county'. 

Cluck,  Clarence . Cedar  Park,  Williamson  county. 

Clark,  William  B . Smithville,  Bastrop  county. 

Comer,  Oliver  M . Blue,  I.  T. 

Cooper,  II.  L . Montague,  Montague  county. 

Copeland,  F.  II . IIa,ckberry,  Lavaca  county. 

Crawford,  Robert  W . Hempstead,  Waller  county. 

Crowder,  William  II . Goldthwaite,  Mills  county. 

Darden,  Elijah  D . Andrews,  Wood  county 

Denton,  Thomas  J . Troupe.  Smith  county. 

Germany,  Arthur  B . . Mexia,  Limestone  county. 

Gibbs.  Robert  C . Mendoza,  Caldwell  county. 

Gonzales,  Matteo . Laredo,  Webb  county.  . 

Gresham,  Joseph  O . Elmont,  Grayson  county. 

Guthrie,  William  L . I.ongstreet,  Montgomery  county. 

Harris,  William  W . Bryan,  Brazos  county. 

Hayden,  Earl  B . Aurora,  Wise  county. 

Hays,  Smith . Mineola,  Wood  county. 

Hillhouse,  Oscar  T . Cherokee,  San  Saba  county. 

Huggins,  William . Maxdale,  Bell  county. 

Jefferson,  James  M . Azle,  Tarrant  county. 

Jones,  Otlio  L. .  . . Illinois  Bend,  Montague  county. 

Klopff,  Louis . Victoria,  Victoria  county. 

Kirby,  William  F . Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  county. 

Leberman,  Henry  N . Galveston,  Galveston  county. 

Lindsay,  Charles  W . Weatherford,  Parker  county. 

Mayrant,  Cleveland  B . Gage,  Grayson  count}'. 

Mayo,  Eugene . Point  Blank,  San  Jacinto  county. 

Mellody,  James  A .  .  .Rockwall,  Rockwall  county. 

McDaniel,  William . Thornton,  Limestone  county. 

Miles,  William  S . Duff.au,  Erath  county. 

Mulcahy,  James  M . Houston,  Harris  county. 

Mooney,  Harold  E . Gainesville,  Cook  bounty. 

Nanny.  George  W . Franklin,  Robertson  county. 

Naylor,  George  W . Georgetown,  Williamson  county. 

Neill,  Robert  L . Seguin,  Guadalupe  county. 

Page,  Charles  A . Abbott,  Hill  county. 

Perrenot,  Roy  M . Victoria,  Victoria  county. 

Pitts,  William  1) . May,  Brown  county. 

Powell,  Ernest  D . Commerce.  Hunt  county. 

Randolph,  Wirt  W . Pieton,  Hopkins  county. 

Rodgers,  Leonard . Gordon,  Palo  Pinto  county. 
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Raymond,  Samuel  T . Ashworth,  Kaufman  county. 

Renfro,  Leon  C . Greenville,  Hunt  county. 

Robinson,  William  G . Houston,  Harris  county. 

Sandusky,  Alonzo . Rio  Vista,  Johnson  county. 

Scott,  Henry  P . Cleburne,  Johnson  county. 

Scott,  Penn  W . Calvert,  Robertson  county. 

Scroggins,  Leroy . Goree,  Knox  county. 

Schultze,  Leon  W . Austin,  Travis  county. 

Schmidt,  Fritz . Fredericksburg,  Gillespie  county. 

Shamburger,  James  J . Hawkins,  Wood  county. 

Smith,  Joel  R . . Beaumont.  Jefferson  county. 

Smith,  Harry  C . Beaumont,  Jefferson  county. 

Smith,  Thomas  J . Powderly,  Lamar  county. 

Smith,  Jessie . Lampasas,  Lampasas  county. 

Smith,  Eugene  . Austin,  Travis  county. 

Tiner,  Lee  O . Boaz,  Ellis  county. 

Thomas,  William  B . Stockdale,  Wilson  county. 

Thomas,  Don . Stockdale,  Wilson  county. 

Tunnard,  Percy . Cheyenne,  I.  T. 

Walne,  Thomas  T . Corsicana,  Navarro  county. 

Walne,  Henry  E . Corsicana,  Navarro  county. 

Wann,  C.  R . Farmer,  Young  county. 

Waggoner,  Allen  M . Tioga,  Grayson  county. 

Wilson,  William  C . Vilas,  Bell  county. 

Wilson,  Isaac  W . Vilas,  Bell  county. 

Winston,  Paul  F . Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  county. 

Winters,  James  A . Fairview,  Wilson  county. 

Wolston,  John  M . Galveston,  Galveston  county. 


Exhibit  “A.” 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


The  following  course  of  study  has  been  adopted,  and  took  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session  (September  17,  1895). 

Phis  course  covers  nine  years,  and  may  be  extended  to  ten  or  dimin¬ 
ished  to  eight  years,  according  to  progress  made  by  pupils  in  the  Literary 
and  Music  Departments. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  WORK. 

^fn^er3arteni — Singing,  language  work  by  conversation,  study  of  o-ifts 
(ball,  cube,  cylinder,  etc.);  calisthenics,  games,  marching.  Occupations; 
sewing,  mat-weaving,  and  modeling  in  clay. 

Primary  Work. — Reading.  Study  of  alphabet,  Butler’s  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Reader. 

Spelling.  McGuiHe’s  Speller  and  words  in  readers. 
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Numbers. — Simple  mental  work  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica¬ 
tion,  and  division. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  WORK. 

Kindergarten. — Songs  and  language  lessons  continued;  gifts,  study  of 
more  complex  forms  continued;  calisthenics  and  occupations  of  first  year 
continued. 

Primary  Work. — Reading,  Butler’s  Third  and  Fourth  Readers;  Spell¬ 
ing,  McGutfie’s  Speller  to  page  60;  Numbers,  mental  work  in  four  ele¬ 
mentary  rules  continued. 

When  necessary,  a  child  will  remain  in  the  Kindergarten  Department 
three  or  four  years. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

PRIMARY  GRADE. 

Line-print  Reading.— Butler’s  Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers. 

New  York  Point  Reading. — Primer  and  First  Reader. 

Spelling. — First  half  of  McGuffie’s  Speller. 

Writing. — Alphabet,  words  and  the  formation  of  sentences. 

Arithmetic. — Review  from  beginning;  division,  applications  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  rules;  mental  arithmetic. 

Geography. — The  use  of  the  globe,  locating  the  principal  divisions  of 
land  and  water,  the  simpler  facts  of  physical  geography. 

Language. — How  to  use  words  and  form  sentences;  to  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs;  w’ritten  exercises. 

Object  lessons  twice  a  week;  also  general  reading  on  first  steps  in  science 
and  history. 

Calisthenics  and  physical  culture  daily. 


SUB-PRIMAIIT  GRADE. 

The  Sub-Primary  Department  for  pupils  too  old.  to  enter  the  Kin¬ 
dergarten. 

Reading. — On  lower  line  alphabet  and  preparatory  reading  in  Butler’s 
Readers. 

Spelling. — McGuffie’s  Speller. 

Number  Work. — Use  of  slates,  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplica¬ 
tion. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

Line-print  Reading. — First  and  Second  Star  Readers  and  Butler’s 
Seventh  Reader. 

'  New  York  Point  Reading. — Second  and  Third  Readers. 

Spelling. — MeGuftie’s  Speller  completed. 

Arithmetic. — Review  previous  work;  divisors,  factors,  and  multiples; 
mental  arithmetic. 
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Geography. — United  States  and  North  America;  use  of  globe  continued; 
oral  lessons  in  elementary  physical  geography. 

Language. — Use  of  words,  parts  of  speech,  construction  of  written 
sentences,  composition  work,  letter  writing,  etc. 

General  reading  the  same  as  in  lower  division;  object  lessons  twice  a 
week. 

Calisthenics  and  physical  culture  daily. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 

Line-print  Reading. — Third  and  Fourth  Star  Readers. 

New  York  Point  Reading. — Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers. 

Spelling. — Oral  and  written  from  Readers;  also  test  words. 

Arithmetic. — Review  previous  work;  simple  fractions,  applications, 
mental  arithmetic.  » 

Geography. — Review  previous  work;  South  America  and  special  study 
of  Texas;  oral  lessons  in  physical  geography. 

History. — Texas  history. 

Language. — Metcalfe's  Language  Lessons;  letter  writing  and  compo¬ 
sition. 

Science. — Child's  Book  of  Nature,  volume  1. 

Object  lessons  on  geometrical  forms  to  be  given  once  a  week. 

Calisthenics  and  physical  culture  daily. 


SIXTH  YEAR. 

Line-print  Reading. — Fifth  and  Sixth  Star  Readers. 

New  York  Point  Reading. — Sixth  Reader. 

Spelling. — Oral  and  written  from  Readers;  also  test  words. 

Arithmetic. — Review  previous  work;  decimal  fractions,  compound 
quantities,  mental  arithmetic. 

Geography. — Review  previous  work;  Europe  and  Asia. 

History. — United  States  history. 

Language. — Metcalfe’s  Language  Lessons;  compositions,  word  analysis. 
Science. — Child  s  Book  of  Nature,  volume  2. 

Object  lessons  on  geometrical  forms  to  be  given  once  a  week. 
Calisthenics  and  physical  culture. 


SEVENTH  YEAR. 

JUNIOR  GRADE. 

Reading.  -Selections  for  declamations,  or  some  selected  English  classic. 
Spelling.  -Ill ree  Thousand  Word  Speller;  also  test  words. 

Arithmetic. — Percentage  to  proportion. 

Language. — Welsh’s  Language,  by  topic. 

History. — History  of  England  (Dickens). 

Geography .  General  review  of  descriptive  geography. 

Science. — Natural  history. 

Calisthenics  and  physical  culture. 
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EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Arithmetic. — Finisli  arithmetic  and  review. 

Algebra. — Robinson’s  Algebra,  volume  1,  to  simultaneous  equations. 

Language. — Welsh’s  Language,  completed. 

Geography. — Guyot’s  Physical  Geography. 

Science. — Physiology  and  Hygiene.  • 

Reading. — Selections  for  declamation,  or  some  selected  standard  En¬ 
glish  classic. 

Spelling. — Three  Thousand  Word  Speller;  also  test  words. 

Calisthenics  and  physical  culture. 

NINTH  YEAR. 

SENIOR  GRADE. 

Algebra. — Robinson’s  Algebra,  volume  2,  to  end  of  progressions. 

Geometry. — Plane  Geometry  (Wells). 

Language. — Welsh’s  Lessons  in  English;  rhetoric  and  composition. 

History. — Swinton’s  Outlines  of  General  History. 

Science. — Natural  Philosophy. 

Latin. — Collier  &  Daniell. 

Lessons  on  civil  government  and  literature  to  be  given  weekly. 

Calisthenics  and  physical  culture. 

Special  Work. — Typewriting,  punctograph,  sewing,  crocheting,  broom 
and  mattress  making,  cane  seating. 

The  above  is  the  course  required  for  all  who  graduate  in  this  Institute. 
If  for  any  good  reason  a  pupil  can  not  take  the  entire  course,  a  certifi¬ 
cate  may  be  given  showing  the  advancement  of  the  pupil. 

Special  Certificates  will  be  given  in  the  Trades  Department,  also  in  the 
Sewing  and  Musical  Departments. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  will  be  delivered  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  students  by  the  Superintendent. 

COURSE  OB'  STUDY  IN  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

1 .  There  shall  be  four  grades,  with  examinations  admitting  from  lower 
to  next  higher. 

2.  Diplomas  will  be  granted  to  those  passing  the  graduating  examina¬ 
tion. 

3.  The  tests  and  examinations  of  graduates  shall  be  of  a  high  stan¬ 
dard,  as  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Institution  to  make  the  diplomas  really  valu¬ 
able,  and  a  guarantee  of  knowledge,  ability',  and  worth. 

CURRICULUM  BUR  THE  VOICE. 

First  Grade. — Placing  of  Tones,  major  and  minor  scales. 

Second  Grade. — Exercises  and  studies. 

Third  Grade. — Songs  from  the  best  song-writers. 

Final  Grade. — Arias  from  oratorio  and  opera. 
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PIANO. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Position;  exercises  in  touch  and  technic;  learning  pieces  from  the  List 
A;  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  music,  scales  and  intervals;  learning 
to  read  music  in  New  York  Point. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Further  study  in  technic,  including  scales,  arpeggios  and  wrist  action; 
studying  pieces  from  List  B;  theory,  including  scales,  intervals  and  the 
common  chord. 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Higher  technic,  including,  if  practicable,  the  octave  playing  and 
chords;  the  study  of  pieces  from  List  C;  harmony,  including  suspen¬ 
sions  and  writing  from  a  figured  bass;  counterpoint,  the  first  five  species 
in  two  parts;  the  main  facts  in  musical  history,  grouped  round  the  bio¬ 
graphies  of  great  musicians. 


FINAL  GRADE. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  piano  technic,  explained  and  demonstrated 
by  pupil;  study  of  pieces  from  List  D;  harmony,  including  chromatic 
concords  and  discords;  original  work  in  composition;  counterpoint  in 
three  and  four  parts. 


ORCHESTRA. 

The  orchestra  of  this  Institution  is  composed  of  the  following  instru¬ 
ments:  Violin,  viola,  violincello,  flute,  piccolo,  clarionet,  trombone, 
double  bass,  bellaphone,  drum,  etc. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Violin.  First  and  Second  Grades. — Hermann’s  Violin  Method  Differ¬ 
ent  positions  practiced.  Studies  and  easy  pieces. 

Third  and  Fourth  Grades. — Scales  of  all  major  and  minor  keys  in  dif¬ 
ferent  positions,  by  Kaiser.  J 

Viola.— Easy  exercises.  Reading  of  viola  parts  for  orchestra,  etc. 

Violincello— First  and  second  parts  of  Rhomberg’s  method,  and 
pieces  of  moderate  difficulty  and  classical  music. 


Wind  Instruments. 

Tim  course  of  study  for  these  instruments  corresponds  with  the  system 
for  stringed  instruments.  v»i«ui 

Clarionet. — Klose’s  method. 

Flute. — Devien’s  method. 

Cornet  and  Trombone.—  Arban’s  method. 

2— Blind  Asy 
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PIANO  TUNING  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Year. — Study  of  position  of  pegs  in  square  pianos.  Piteh  and 
relation  of  intervals. 

Second  Year. — General  construction  and  tuning  of  upright  pianos. 

Third  Year. — Mechanism  of  different  piano  actions  in  detail;  also 
stringing.  Reed  organ  tuning  and  voicing. 

COURSE  FOR  THE  PIPE  ORGAN. 

As  a  church  organist  requires  special  qualifications,  the  selection  of 
pupils  to  take  this  course  will  be  carefully  made,  and  a  certain  profi¬ 
ciency  on  the  piano  will  be  required  before  the  study  of  the  organ  is 
commenced. 

The  accompaniment  of  a  church  service  will  be  carefully  studied  in 
hymn  tunes,  anthems  and  solos ;  also  the  study  of  standard  organ  work, 
both  for  the  church  and  the  concert  room. 

TRADES  DEPARTMENT. 

To  become  a  thorough  master  in  this  department  requires  three  ses¬ 
sions  of  nine  months  each.  A  pupil  exceptionally  gifted  may  possibly 
complete  the  course  in  two  sessions.  There  is  such  a  diversity  of  talent 
in  the  line  of  mechanical  arts  among  those  who  are  blind,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  map  out  a  regular  course  of  study.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  a  man  who  has  lost  his  sight 
after  reaching  the  years  of  manhood  to  depend  upon  the  sense  of  touch 
than  for  one  who  lost  his  sight  in  early  life.  A  pupil  in  this  department 
is  put  to  work  at  whatever,  in  the  judgment  of  his  teacher,  he  is  most 
callable  of  doing. 

It  affords  the  Superintendent  pleasure  to  state  that  this  Institution  is 
in  affiliation  with  the  State  University,  and  that  our  graduates  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  University  without  examination.  He  further  believes  that 
the  course  of  study  adopted  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other 
high  schools  throughout  the  State.  E.  P.  BECTON,  M.  D.. 

Superintendent. 


Exhibit  “B.” 

REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL. 


Austin,  Texas,  November  1,  1895. 

E.  P.  Becton,  M.  D .,  Superintendent : 

On  taking  charge  of  this  institution,  January  1,  1895,  you  placed  the 
details  of  the  Literary  and  Musical  Departments  under  my  control,  re¬ 
serving  only  a  general  supervision.  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report: 
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1  am  glad  to  say  that  the  utmost  good  feeling  and  harmony  exists 
among  the  teachers  and  in  the  different  departments,  and  that  the  work 
in  the  different  schoolrooms  has  progressed  satisfactorily. 

This  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  course  of  study  adopted  by  you, 
which  strictly  delines  the  duties  of  each  teacher  and  facilitates  the 
work.  In  the  Musical  Department,  especially,  it  has  materially  helped 
the  teachers,  and  mapped  out  a  definite  course  to  be  followed. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  has  been  carried  on  with  less  friction  than 
usual.  I  have  not  had  to  resort  to  severer  punishment,  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance,  than  a  simple  reprimand  since  this  session  began. 

I  have  reorganized  the  teachers’  meetings.  We  meet  regularly  the 
first  Friday  in  the  month.  This  is  productive  of  much  good,  as  methods 
of  teaching  the  blind  and  questions  in  discipline  are  fully  and  freely  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  was  decided  to  send  out  semi-annual  reports  to  the  parents 
of  pupils  in  this  Institution.  This,  in  itself,  has  had  a  very  salutary 
effect  on  the  pupils. 

Chapel  service  is  held  regularly  every  evening  after  supper.  Sunday 
school  every  Sunday  morning.  We  have  the  International  Sunday 
school  lessons  in  line  print,  and  all  pupils  able  to  read,  make  preparation 
for  the  recitation. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  which  has  been  in  existence 
in  this  school  a  number  of  years,  is  kept  up  regularly,  and  its  influence 
for  good  is  felt.  Recently  there  has  been  organized  a  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association,  which  will  doubtless  be  productive  of  much  good. 
The  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  pupils  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  R.  LEONARD, 
Principal. 


Exhibit  “C.” 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  TEACHER  OF  TRADES. 


Austin,  Texas,  November  1,  1895. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Becton,  Superintendent : 

Siu— I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  Industrial  Department 
for  the  year  ending  October  81,  1895. 

I  he  amount  of  work  turned  out,  the  expenditures  and  receipts  of  this 
department,  are  given  in  the  tabulated  statement  accompanying  this 
report.  By  a  comparison  of  previous  years’  reports  with  this,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  amount  of  work  turned  out  this  last  year  is  not  so  great 
as  some  years  in  the  past.  This  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
several  young  men  completed  the  course  prescribed  and  left  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  state  that  the  progress  of  this  department  has 
been  satisfactory,  and  notwithstanding  we  have  a  decrease  in  quantity  of 
work  done,  yet  we  believe  the  quality'of  work  is  better.  The  work  shops 
having  been  enlarged  and  improved,  our  facilities  for  turning  out  first- 
class  work  are  belter  than  they  have  been  heretofore.  This  department 
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is  better  equipped  for  doing  more  efficient  work  than  it  has  ever  been, 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  always,  as  it  is  at  present,  be  kept  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  other  departments  of  the  school. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  D.  MITCHELL, 

Teacher  of  Trades. 


Exhibit  “D.” 

OCULIST’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  and  Superintendent  of  the  State  Blind  Institute , 

Austin ,  Texas: 

Gentlemen — I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  herewith  a  statement 
of  mj'  work  as  State  Oculist  for  the  Blind  Institute  for  the  year  ending 
June  15,  1895. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  call  attention  to  an  important  distinction  between 
the  functions  of  a  blind  institute  and  a  hospital  for  diseases  of  the  eye. 
The  essential  character  of  the  former  is  educational,  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  purely  remedial.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  those  affected  only 
with  some  temporary  eye  trouble,  that  yields  to  treatment  in  a  limited 
time,  are  not  proper  subjects  for  the  blind  institute,  since  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  their  attendance  would  be  to  secure  treatment  and  not  primarily 
to  attend  the  courses  of  instruction  as  such. 

For  all  such  cases  the  proper  method  to  pursue  is  to  subject  them  to 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  some  competent  oculist,  acting  either  in  public 
or  private  capacity.  Indeed,  the  injury  to  such  cases  accruing  from  an 
ill-advised  attendance  upon  a  blind  institute  is  sometimes  apparent. 
For  example,  to  take  a  case  frequently  coming  under  my  observation  as 
State  Oculist,  let  us  suppose  that  the  patient  is  affected  with  some  flatten¬ 
ing  of  the  eyeball,  commonly  called  “far-sightedness,”  and  which  can 
only  be  relieved  by  proper  adjustment  of  glasses  and  proper  ordering  of 
the  habits  of  the  patient  in  the  use  of  the  abnormal  member.  Such  a 
pupil,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  enters  the  blind  institute,  where  the 
methods  of  instruction  are  determined  for  an  entirely  different  subject. 
The  authorities  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  obviate  the  evils  that  arise 
in  such  a  case,  from  the  persistent  effort  of  the  far-sighted  pupil  to  make 
a  wrong  use  of  his  eyes  in  the  study  of  books  in  raised  print.  This 
raised  print  is  intended  for  instruction  through  the  tactile  sense,  and  that 
alone;  it  is  injurious  even  for  a  healthy  eye  to  attempt  to  see  the  letters 
of  such  print,  and  it  is  of  course  still  more  so  for  the  pupil  in  question. 
The  facts  are,  that  in  almost  every  case  the  pupil,  instead  of  confining 
himself  to  the  use  of  his  fingers,  tries  to  use  his  eyes,  and  even  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  a  bandage  over  the  eye  has  proven  futile,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  eye  is  frequently  strained  by  the  persistent  effort  to  aid  the  tac¬ 
tile  sense  by  peeping  beneath  the  bandage.  In  this  and  many  other  cases 
of  temporary  eye  affection,  the  State  Oculist  feels  it  his  duty  to  advise 
the  Superintendent  against  their  admission. 

Many  cases  of  this  character  demand  in  their  treatment  absolute  rest 
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and  immunity  from  brain  exercise,  whereas,  the  fundamental  require¬ 
ment  of  the  Blind  Institute  is  that  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  use  his 
mind  along:  the  lines  prescribed  in  the  several  courses  of  instruction.  It 
is  thus  clear  that  the  objects  and,  as  above  shown,  the  methods  of  the 
institution  will  be  at  war  with  the  interests  of  such  a  pupil,  and  recovery 
will  inevitably  be  delayed,  or  may  even  be  rendered  impossible. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY. 


The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  session  1894-5  amounted  to  157.  Of 
these  109  were  incurable;  of  the  remaining  43  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
state  that  10  were  dismissed,  prepared  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  schools.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  patrons  of  the  school  to  know 
that  nearly  every  one  of  these  ten  came  to  our  hands,  if  not  totally 
blind,  certainly  incapacitated  for  any  use  of  the  eye\  2  were  blind  from 
cataract,  while  the  majority  of  the  balance  were  suffering  from  granular 
lids. 


One  case,  that  of  William  McDaniels,  who  was  suffering  from  sympa¬ 
thetic  trouble  in  one  eye  following  from  an  injury  in  the  other,  was  of 
such  peculiar  interest  from  a  professional  point  of  view  that  I  was  led  to 
report  the  case  in  full  in  the  Annals  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  for 
July,  number  3,  volume  4. 

The  daily  average  of  cases  treated  during  the  session  was  53.  The 
number  of  operations  performed  during  the  session  60,  in  connection 
with  which  the  assistance  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Becton,  Superintendent  in  charge, 
was  invaluable. 


Besides  the  cases  which  were  discharged  and  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded  as  having  been  dismissed  from  the  school  with  restored  vision,  I 
desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
pupils  exhibit  marked  improvement  over  the  condition  in  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  them,  and  even  where  treatment  has  failed  of  permanent  results, 
it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  much  suffering  has  been  relieved  and  the 
progress  of  disease  has  often  been  arrested. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  largest  percentage  of  pupils  in  the  insti¬ 
tution  requiring  treatment  are  either  cases  of  granulated  lids  or  the 
sequelae  of  granulated  lids.  Now  there  are  but  few  such  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  observation  where  medical  treatment  at  an  earlier  stao-e 
of  the  disease  would  not  have  greatly  simplified  the  results,  or  even  ren¬ 
dered  attendance  upon  a  State  institution  for  the  blind  unnecessary. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  just  been  stated,  that  the  lack  of  opportunity 
to  secure  prompt  treatment  in  the  incipient  stages  of  disease  is  one  of 
School*1116  CaUSeS  °f  tlle  lal^°  attent)ance  of  pupils  upon  the  State  Blind 

I  took  occasion  in  a  previous  report  to  urge  upon  the  Legislature  the 
importance  of  an  enactment  which  would  tend  to  obviate  one  of  the 
most  serious  causes  of  disease  with  whose  sequel®  we  have  to  contend 
Since  that  report  was  made,  the  matter  there  presented  has  received  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Legislatures  of  various  States  in  the  Union  where 
In  herto  no  provision  had  been  made.  I  think  it  important  therefore  to 

former  , nepo°rt0nCe  l°  ^  SUbj6Ct’  and  1  do  80  1,1  tllc  '«g«age  in  my 

“  With  reference  to  the  cases  of  hopeless  blindness  found  from  year  to 
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year  in  the  Blind  Institute,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  matter  of  very 
orave  importance.  Over  15  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  total  blindness  re¬ 
corded  from  year  to  year  on  the  rolls  of  this  school  are  clearly  and  . 
demonstrably  due  to  an  original  disease  of  infancy,  known  as  ‘babies’ 
sore  eyes,’  which  attacks  the  child  when  but  three  days  old,  and,  unless 
arrested,  induces  total  and  irretrievable  blindness  within  a  few  days. 
This  disease  is  amenable  to  treatment  in  almost  every  case,  and  would 
rarely  occur  under  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  midwives  and  nurses. 

“A  legislative  enactment  requiring  such  parties  promptly  to  bring 
these  cases  to  the  attention  of  the  physician  was  proposed  by  me  in  the 
last  legislature.  The  bill  was  favorably  reported  by  the  House  commit¬ 
tee,  but  adversely  by  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  was  finally  left 
pending  for  lack  of  time  for  its  consideration.  I  deem  it  a  matter  of 
such  great  importance  that  I  can  not  refrain  from  once  more  alluding  to 
it,  and  reiterating  my  conviction  of  its  seriousness  and  urgency.” 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  list  of  cases  : 


Granular  lids  (trachoma),  with  sequel®  thereof, 

ectropion,  trichiasir,  blephare-spasm,  etc . 

Cataract,  various  forms . . 

Atrophy  of  optic  nerve . . 

Loss  from  ophthalmia  neanatorum . 

Loss  from  sympathetic  ophthalmia . 

Loss  from  small-pox . 

Corneal  opacity — Idiopathic . 

Bulging  of  cornea — Staphelonia . 

Albinismus . 

Conical  cornea . 

Night  blindness — Hemeralopia . 

Microphstalmus . 

Megalophthalmus . 

Coloboma  of  iris  (double) . 

Coloboma  of  charoid  (double) . 


g.,  entropion, 

.  20 

.  28 

.  35 

.  25 

.  16 

2 

.  17 

.  3 

.  3 

.  2 

.  1 

.  2 

.  1 

.  1 

.  1 


Total . 1 

Respectfully  submitted,  H.  L.  IIILGARTNER.  M.  D. 
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Brooms  made  from  November  1,  1894,  to  October  31,  1895,  dozens.  .407 


Mattresses  made  and  renovated .  68 

Pillows  made .  . . 69 

Chairs  seated .  63 

Cash  received  from  workshops . $1324  52 

Cash  expended  by  workshops . $  836  73 


Amount  Expended  from  November  1,  1894,  to  October  31, 

1895. 


From  Miscellaneous  fund . $19,475  43 

Clothing  fund .  1,288  p6 

Transportation  fund .  1,162  75 

Fire  protection  fund .  166  64 

Repair  fund .  692  58 

Apparatus  and  furnishing  fund .  199  23 

Officers,  teachers  and  employes’  fund .  18,366  42 

Incidental  cash  expenditures  from  November  1,  1894, 

to  October  31,  1895 .  872  27 

Cash  received  from  various  sources,  shops  not  in¬ 
cluded .  $106  21 


A  full  itemized  statement  of  all  the  expenditures  of  this  Institution 
from  November  1,  1894,  to  October  31,  1895,  was  prepared  to  accom¬ 
pany  this  report,  but  the  State  Printing  Board  decided  that,  as  the 
vouchers  were  all  filed  in  the  Comptroller’s  office,  to  file  this  itemized 
statement  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  that  by  so  doing  the  expense  of  publishing  this  report 
would  be  reduced  one-half. 

In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  Printing  Board,  I  have  filed  said 
itemized  statement  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  where  it  is  open  for  in¬ 
spection  to  all  interested.  E.  p.  BECTON, 

Superintendent. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Z.  T.  EHLMORE,  President, 

JNO.  0.  JOHNSON,  Vice  President,  J.  S.  MYRICK, 

R.  M.  THOMSON,  J.  G-  BOOTH. 


Superintendent  and  Secretary  ex  officio  of  Board, 
E.  P.  BECTON,  M.  D. 

Oculist, 

H.  L.  HILGARTNER,  M.  D. 


FACULTY. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

W.  R.  LEONARD,  Principal. 


MALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Senior  Grade. 

W.  R.  LEONARD. 

Junior  Grade. 

T.  H.  GILBERT. 

Intermediate  Grade. 

J.  B.  GAY. 

Primary  Grade. 

MISS  JENNIE  LATHAM. 


FEMALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Senior  Gi-ade. 

W.  R.  LEONARD. 

Junior  Grade. 

MISS  ROSA  PENICK. 
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Intermediate  Grade. 

MISS  LIZZIE  RUTHERFORD. 

Primary  Grade. 

MRS.  E.  M.  BARRETT. 

Kindergarten. 

MISS  JANIE  R.  BAKER. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Pipe  Organ,  Piano  and  Harmony. 

II.  G.  COLLINS. 

Piano. 

II.  A.  KLOTZ. 

Vocal  and  Piano. 

MISS  LOUISE  PFAFFLIN. 

Music  Reader  and  Piano. 

MRS.  J.  J.  LANE. 

Orchestral  Instruments  and  Piano  Tuning. 
GEORGE  HERZOG. 


Physical  Culture — Male  Department. 

T.  II.  GILBERT. 

Physical  Culture  and  Calisthenics — Female  Department. 
MISS  JANIE  R.  BAKER. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Girls. 

MISS  FANNIE  PALM. 

Boys. 

E.  D.  MITCHELL,  Principal. 
JOE  KREBS,  Assistant  Teacher. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

F.  0.  HEFLIN . Steward  and  Bookkeeper. 

MISS  SARAH  PEER'S' . Matron. 

MRS.  DONA  JOHNSON . \ssistant  Matron. 

J.  B.  BRADFORD . Engineer  and  Electrician. 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS. 


1.  Adams,  Nannie  R . . . 

2.  Alexander,  Mary  F . . 

3.  Anderson,  Edna  C.  . 

4.  Adamson,  Maggie  M 

5.  Badgett,  Sarah  A . . . 
G.  Beckway,  Ada  K. .  . 

7.  Bell,  Clara . 

8.  Bell,  Sarah  E . 

9.  Benavides,  Eudoeia.  , 

10.  Bodle,  Sarah  F . 

11.  Burton,  Pinkie  E... 

12.  Bukofser,  Dora . 

13.  Burrows,  Katie  N.. 

14.  Carlisle,  J.  V . 

15.  Carley,  Serena . 

1G.  Cordes,  Adele  C. . . . 

17.  Comitt,  'Willie  F. . . . 

18.  Childers,  Louisa  . . . 

19.  Cheek,  Nancy  E.  . . . 

20.  Cock,  Lottie . 

21.  Davis,  Georgic  M. . . 

22.  Driesbaeh,  M.  E. . . . 

23.  Donley,  Eddie . 

24.  Estrada,  Refugio 

25.  Foster,  Ada  B . 

2G.  Fincher,  Minnie  B.  . 

27.  Goodman,  Pearl  S . . 

28.  Garrett,  Elizabeth. . . 

29.  Graham,  T.  E . 

30.  Hardin,  Trixie  L. . . 

31.  Henderson,  Nina... 

32.  Harrell,  Blanche. .  .  . 

33.  Hassell,  Ida  E . 

34.  Jones,  Julia  A . 

35.  Johnson,  Helen.... 
3G.  Johnson,  Jessie  B.. 


FEMALES. 

. Lacy,  Young  County. 

. Chillicothe,  Hardeman  County. 

. Round  Rock,  Williamson  Count}-. 

. \Yeston,  Collin  County. 

. Dudley,  Callahan  County. 

. Galveston,  Galveston  County. 

. Gordon,  Palo  Pinto  County. 

. Pottsville,  Hamilton  County. 

. Laredo,  Webb  County. 

. Denison,  Grayson  County. 

. Corwin,  Burnet  County. 

. Austin,  Travis  County. 

. Collinsville,  Grayson  County. 

. Chapel  Hill,  Washington  Count}'. 

. Thornton,  Limestone  County. 

. , . Moulton,  Lavaca  County. 

. Kempner,  Lampasas  County. 

. Barclay,  Falls  County. 

. Bogota,  Red  River  County. 

. Emilee,  Tyler  County. 

. Alvarado,  Johnson  County. 

. St.  Joe,  Montague  County. 

. Garfield,  Travis  County. 

. Laredo,  Webb  Cotinty. 

. Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  County. 

. Clarksville,  Red  River  County. 

. Gober,  Fannin  County. 

. Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

. Osage,  Coryell  County. 

. Beaver,  Wichita  County. 

. Midland,  Midland  County. 

. Old  Monterey,  Marion  County. 

. Mount  Pleasant,  Titus  County. 

. Morgan  Mills,  Erath  County. 

. Leander,  Williamson  County. 

. Alexander,  Erath  County. 
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37.  Jefferson,  Fanny  I . 

38.  Ivey,  Inez . 

39.  King,  Jennie  M . 

40.  Le  Blue,  Maude . 

41.  Loughmiller,  Margarette 

42.  Loucks,  May . 

43.  Maxey,  May  E . 

44.  McMurray,  Minnie  L.  .  . 

45.  MeCaleb,  Victoria  B. .  .  . 

46.  McDonald,  Ella  Z . 

47.  McFatridge,  Maude. 

48.  Moore,  Jennie  Lou . 

49.  Myers,  Zelda . 

50.  Norris,  Kate  P . 

51.  Owens,  Cora  B . 

52.  Petty,  Ludie  M . 

53.  Proctor,  Morey  B . 

54.  Patterson,  Annie  L . 

55.  Quigley,  Johanna . 

56.  Bernhardt,  Madge  E.  .  .  . 

57.  Baborn,  Kate  M . 

58.  Bafaj,  Carolina . 

59.  Beynolds,  Sadie  F . 

60.  Ruby,  Annie  B . 

61.  Randall,  Mollie  E . 

62.  Ryan,  Jennie  B . 

63.  Rogers,  Amy  L . 

64.  Rogers,  Mattie  H . 

65.  Rogers,  Maud  D . 

66.  Sullivan,  Annie  C . 

67.  Stiles,  Margaret  J . 

68.  Shannon,  Bessie  L . 

69.  Shuttlesworth,  Kora. .  .  . 

70.  Thompson,  Mary  J . 

71.  Travis,  Gertrude . 

72.  Taylor,  Arizonia . 

73.  Thomas,  Dorsey  E . 

74.  Von  de  Wall,  Ida . 

75.  Von  de  Wall,  Emilee. .  . 

76.  Voigt,  Mary  A . 

77.  Webb,  Mattie  J . 

78.  Winters,  Lola . 

79.  Williams,  Mattie . 

80.  Williams,  Mattie  G . 


. Fox,  Liberty  County . 

. Bedias,  Grimes  County. 

. . .  .Leander,  Williamson  County. 
Fort  Griffin,  Shackelford  County. 

. Biardstown,  Lamar  County. 

.  .Waters  Station,  Travis  County. 

.  .Belcherville,  Montague  County. 

. Blosssom,  Lamar  County. 

. Como,  Hopkins  County. 

.  . .  Belcherville,  Montague  County. 

. Maxey,  Lamar  County. 

. Cuthand,  Red  River  County. 

. Volente,  Travis  County. 

. Quintana,  Brazoria  County. 

. Bertram,  Burnet  County. 

. Colthorpe,  Houston  County. 

.  . .  Corn  Hill,  Williamson  County. 

. Sprinkle,  Travis  County. 

. San  Antonio,  Bexar  County. 

. Terrell,  Kaufman  County. 

.  .  Groesbeeek,  Limestone  County. 

. Caldwell,  Burleson  County. 

. Greenville,  Hunt  Count}'. 

. Austin,  Travis  County. 

. Hockley,  Harris  County. 

. Waco,  McLennan  County. 

. Gordon,  Palo  Pinto  County. 

. Gordon,  Palo  Pinto  County. 

. San  Antonio,  Bexar  County. 

.Rising  Sun,  Shackelford  County. 

. Lampasas,  Lampasas  County. 

. .  .  Grundyville,  Lampasas  County. 

. Norfolk,  Rusk  County. 

. Gargona,  Montague  County. 

.Liberty  Hill,  Williamson  County. 

. Cuthand,  Red  River  County. 

. Stockdale,  Wilson  County. 

. :  Kyle,  Hays  County. 

. Kyle,  Hays  County. 

. Luling,  Caldwell  County. 

. Coleman,  Coleman  County. 

. Fairview,  Wilson  County. 

. Gallinas,  Atascosa  County. 

. Como,  Hopkins  County. 
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81.  Williams,  Mary  E . tlarl.uld,  Lravis  l  ounty. 

82.  Wilson.  Buby  A . Elm  Mott,  McLennan  County. 

83.  Wilson,  Marian . . . Mexin.  Limestone  County. 

84.  Williams,  Estella . Childress,  Childress  County. 

85.  Whitener,  Florida . Enless,  Tarrant  County. 


MALES. 


1.  Anderson,  John  A . 

2.  Allen,  Charles  A . 

3.  Armstrong,  Charles  IT.... 

4.  Butler,  Arthur . 

|  o.  Brown,  Albert  E . 

0.  Byrnes,  William  E . 

7.  Bradfield,  William  P . 

8.  Bell,  William  E . 

9.  Bowling,  Robert  D . 

10.  Comer,  Oliver  M . 

11.  Crawford,  Bobert  W . 

j  12.  Chamberlain,  Oran....... 

13.  Carson,  James  E . 

14.  Crowder,  William  H . 

15.  Clark,  William  B . 

16.  Cooper,  Henry  L . 

17.  Cellmer,  Victor . 

18.  Chiles,  James  P . 

19.  Cornelius,  James  A . 

20.  Cornelius,  William  B . . .  . . 

21.  Daugherty,  Lee . 

22.  Eubanks,  J.  D . 

23.  Pinch,  Howell . 

24.  Germany,  Arthur  B . 

25.  Gresham,  Joseph  0 . 

26.  Gibbs,  Bobert  C . 

27.  Guthrie,  William  L . 

28.  Hayden,  Earl  B . 

29.  Harris,  William  W . 

30.  Hays,  Smith . 

31.  Huggins,  William . 

32.  Jones,  Otlio  L . 

33.  Key,  George  H . 

34.  Key,  Andrew  J . 

35.  Kelly  John  B . 

36.  Knowlton,  Wade  IT . 


Bound  Bock,  Williamson  County.' 

. San  Antonio,  Bexar  County. 

. Harris,  Edwards  County. 

. Walton,  Van  Zandt  County. 

. Austifi,  Travis  County. 

. Waco,  McLennan  County. 

. Pieton.  Hopkins  County. 

. Guy’s  Store,  Leon  County. 

. Mansfield,  Tarrant  County. 

. Caddo,  I.  T. 

. Hempstead,  Waller  County. 

. . .  Taylorsville,  Caldwell  County. 

. . . .  De  Leon,  Comanche  County. 

. Goldthwaite,  Mills  County. 

. Smithville,  Bastrop  County. 

. Gainesville,  Cooke  County. 

. Cestohowa,  Karnes  County. 

. . . .  Cedar  Creek,  Bastrop  County. 

. Canton,  Van  Zandt  County. 

. Canton,  Van  Zandt  County. 

. Lanins,  Fannin  County. 

. Dickens,  Dickens  County. 

. Austin,  Travis  County. 

. Mexia,  Limestone  County. 

. Grapevine,  Tarrant  County. 

. Mendoza,  Caldwell  County. 

. Bibb,  Comanche  County. 

. Aurora,  Wise  County. 

. Bryan,  Brazos  County. 

. Mincola,  Wood  County. 

....Florence,  Williamson  County. 
.Illinois  Bend,  Montague  County. 

. St.  Joe,  Montague  County. 

. . St.  Joe,  Montague  County. 

.- . Tolar,  Hood  County. 

. Hempstead,  Waller  County. 
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37.  Klopf,  Louis . 

38.  Kirby,  William 

39.  Mayrant,  Boyd . 

40.  Matliis,  George  B... 

41.  Mooney,  Harold  E. . . 

42.  McDaniel.  William... 

43.  Mayo,  Eugene . 

,44.  McIntyre,  James. .  . . 

45.  Million,  George . 

46.  Naylor,  George  W. . . 

47.  Nanny,  George  A\r. .  . 

48.  Neill,  Robert  L . 

49.  Nolan,  Iiarvey . 

50.  Nabors,  Derroll . 

51.  Perrenot,  Roy  M  .  . .  . 

52.  Pitts,  William  D.  .  .  . 

53.  Powell,  Ernest  D. . . . 

54.  Randolph,  Wirt  W.  . 

55.  Renfro,  Leon  C . 

5(1.  Round,  W.  D . 

57.  Robinson,  William  G 

58.  Smith,  T.  J . 

59.  Smith,  Harry  C . 

60.  Smith.  Eugene . 

61.  Smith,  Jesse . 

62.  Schmitz,  Fritz . 

63.  Seroggin,  Leroy . 

64.  Shamberger,  J.  J ...  . 

65.  Sehultze,  Leon  W.  .  . 

66.  Stephenson,  Carlos.  . 

67.  Stewart,  Oscar  W... 

68.  Strong,  Harry . 

69.  Stepter,  Whitley  S.. 

70.  Thomas,  Don . 

71.  Tunnard,  Percy . 

72.  Walne,  Henry  E . 

73.  Wann,  Raymond.... 

74.  Winters,  James  A... 

75.  Winston,  Paul  F . 

76.  Wilson,  William  Q. ... . 

77.  Wilson,  Isaac  W . 

78.  Williams,  Aaron  T... 

79.  Willingham,  George.  . 

30.  Zonzales,  Matteo . 


. Victoria,  Victoria  County. 

....  Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  County. 

. Gage,  Grayson  Countv. 

. Waco,  McLennan  County. 

. Hillsboro,  Hill  County. 

. Austin,  Travis  County. 

. Riverside,  Walker  County. 

.  . .  .Thornton,  Limestone  County. 

. Denton,  Denton  County. 

.Georgetown,  Williamson  County. 

. Eastorly,  Robertson  Count}'. 

. Seguin,  Guadalupe  County. 

. Laredo,  Webb  County. 

. Gause,  Milam  County. 

. Victoria,  Victoria  County. 

. May,  Brown  County. 

. Commerce,  Hunt  County. 

. Picton,  Hopkins  County. 

. Greenville,  Hunt  County. 

. Austin,  Travis  County. 

. Houston,  Harris  County. 

. Powderlv,  Lamar  County. 

.  .  .  .Beaumont,  Jefferson  County. 

. Austin,  Travis  County. 

. Lampasas,  Lampasas  County. 

Fredericksburg,  Gillespie  County. 

. Goree,  Knox  County. 

. Hawkins,  Wood  County. 

. Austin,  Travis  County. 

. Pankey,  Grimes  County. 

. Abbott,  Hill  County. 

. Sherman,  Grayson  County. 

. Crisp,  Ellis  County. 

. Stockdale,  Wilson  County. 

. Cheyenne,  I.  T. 

: .  . . .  Corsicana,  Navarro  County. 

. Farmer,  Young  County. 

. Fairview,  Wilson  County. 

. . .  .Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  County. 

. Vilas,  Bell  County. 

. Was,  Bell  County. 

. Childress,  Childress  County. 

. Field  Creek,  Llano  County. 

. Laredo,  Webb  County. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  WORK - DIVISION  B. 

.  Kindergarten.— Singing,  language  work  by  conversation,  study  of 
gifts  (ball,  cube,  cylinder,  etc.);  calisthenics,  games,  marching.  Occu¬ 
pations:  Sewing,  mat-weaving,  paper  folding  and  cutting,  peas-work, 
and  modeling  in  clay. 

^  Primary  Work.— Reading.  Study  of  alphabet,  Butler's  First  and 
Second  Readers. 

Spelling. — McGuffie’s  Speller,  and  test  words. 

lumbers.— Simple  mental  work  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica¬ 
tion  and  division. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  WORK- — *  DIVISION  A. 

Kindergarten.— Songs  and  language  lessons  continued;  gifts,  study  of 
more  complex  forms  continued;  also  occupations  of  first  year  contin¬ 
ued;  calisthenics. 

Primary  W ork.— Reading,  Butler’s  Third  and  Fourth  Readers. 

Spelling. — McGuffie’s  Speller,  to  page  GO. 

Numbers,  Mental  work  and  the  four  elementary  rules  continued. 

\\  hen  necessary,  a  child  will  remain  in  the  kindergarten  three  or  four 
years. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


sub-primary  grade. 


(This  grade  is  for  pupils  too  old  to  enter  the  Kindergarten  ) 

Reading. -Study  of  alphabet.  Preparatory  reading  in  Butler’s 

pn  nor 


Spelling.— McGuffie’s  Speller. 

Arithmetic,  ‘Geography,  Language,  and  general  reading, 
Division  B  of  Primary  Grade. 


same  as 


in 


PRIMARY  GRADE - DIVISION  B. 

Line-Print  Reading.— Butler’s  Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers, 
Aew  York  Point  Reading.— Primer  and  First  Reader 
McGuffie’s  Speller. 
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Writing. — Words  and  the  formation  of  sentences. 

Arithmetic.' — Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division,  Mental 
Arithmetic. 

Geography. — The  use  of  the  globe,  locating  the  principal  divisions 
of  land  and  water,  the  simpler  facts  of  physical  geography. 

Language. — How  to  use  words  and  form  sentences;  to  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  parts  of  speech.  Written  exercises. 

Object  Lessons. — General  reading  on  first  steps  in  science  and  history. 
Geometrical  forms: 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

DIVISION  A. 

Line-Print  Reading. — First  and  Second  Star  Readers;  Butler’s  Sev¬ 
enth  Reader. 

New  York  Point  Reading. — Second  and  Third  Readers. 

Spelling. — McGuffie’s  Speller  completed;  Etymology  begun. 
Arithmetic.  —  Review  previous  work.  Divisors,  factors,  and  multi¬ 
ples.  Mental  arithmetic. 

Geography. — Hse  of  globe  continued;  Western  Hemisphere,  and  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  geography  of  the  United  States.  Oral  lessons  in  element¬ 
ary  physical  geography  begun. 

Language. — Use  of  words,  parts  of  speech,  composition  work,  letter 
writing,  etc. 

General  reading  the  same  as  in  Division  B;  object  lessons  continued. 
FIFTH  YEAR. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE - DIVISION  R. 

Line-Print  Reading. — Third  and  Fourth  Star  Readers. 

New  York  Point  Reading.— Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers. 

Spelling. — Oral  and  written;  also  test  words.  Etymology  continued. 
Arithmetic. — Review  previous  work,  simple  fractions,  applications, 
mental  arithmetic. 

Geography. — Review  previous  work;  Europe,  oral  lessons  in  physical 
geography  continued.  t 

History. — United  State?  History. 

Language. — Metcalfe’s  Language  Lessons;  letter  writing  and  compo¬ 
sition. 

Science. — Child’s  Book  of  Nature,  Yols.  1  and  2. 

Object  lessons  continued. 
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SIXTH  YEAR. 

DIVISION  A. 

Line-Print  Heading. — Fifth  and  Sixth  Star  Headers. 

New  York  Point  Heading. — Sixth  Header. 

Spelling. — Oral  and  written,  also  test  words.  Etymology  continued. 
Arithmetic.  —  Review  previous  work;  decimal  fractions,  compound 
quantities,  mental  arithmetic. 

Geography. — Review  previous  work;  Asia,  Africa  and  Oceanica. 
History. — United  States  History  continued. 

Language. — Metcalfe’s  Language  Lessons;  compositions,  word  analy¬ 
sis. 

Science. — Child’s  Health  Primer,  and  Physiology. 

Object  lessons  continued. 


SEVENTH  YEAR. 


JUNIOR  GRADF. - DIVISION  B. 

Reading. — Selections  from  English  Classics. 

Spelling. — Three  Thousand  Word  Speller;  also  test  words. 

Arithmetic. — Percentage  to  Proportion. 

Language. — Reed  and  Kellogg,  Vol.  1. 

History. — Texas  History. 

Geography. — General  review  of  descriptive  geography.  Special  study 
of  the  geography  of  Texas. 

Science. — Young  People’s  Physiology. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

DIVISION  A. 

Reading. — Selections  from  English  Classics  continued. 

Spelling.— Three  Thousand  Word  Speller;  also  test  words. 
Arithmetic. — Finish  arithmetic  and  review;  special  attention  given 
to  mensuration  and  the  metric  system. 

Language. — Reed  and  Kellogg,  Vol.  2. 

Geography.— Guyot’s  Physical  Geography. 

History. — History  of  England. 

Science. — Steele’s  Abridged  Physiology. 
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NINTH  YEAR 

SENIOR  GRADE - DIVISION  B. 

English. — Welsh’s  Lessons  in  English. 

Algebra. — Robertson's  Algebra,  Yol.  I. 

History. — Swinton’s  Outline  of  History. 

Science. — Civil  Government  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
Literature. — Study  of  English  and  American  authors. 

TENTH  YEAR. 

DIVISION  A. 


English. — -Review  Welsh’s  Lessons  in  English.  Composition  and 
Rhetoric. 

History. — Swinton’s  Outline  of  History  continued. 

Algebra. — Robertson’s  Algebra,  Yol.  II. 

Geometry. — Plane  Geometry  (Wells). 

Science. — Civil  Government  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Literature. — Study  of  English  and  American  authors. 

Latin  (optional). — Collier  and  Daniell. 


Calisthenics  and  physical  culture  daily  in  all  grades. 

Regular  lessons  in  type-writing  given  to  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  above  course,  advanced  pupils  in  the  Female  De¬ 
partment  will  be  given  special  instruction,  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Barrett,  in  ex¬ 
pression  and  the  study  of  authors.  In  the  Male  Department  by  Mr.  T. 
H.  Gilbert. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygeine,  such  as 
should  form  a  part  of  every  practical  education,  will  he  delivered  to  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils  by  the  Superintendent. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

1.  There  are  four  grades,  students  passing  from  one  grade  to  the  next 
higher  by  examination. 

2.  Diplomas  will  be  granted  to  those  passing  the  graduating  examina¬ 
tion.  Certificates  will  be  granted  to  those  passing  the  third  examina¬ 
tion. 
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3.  The  qualifications  and  tests  of  graduates  shall  be  of  a  high  stand¬ 
ard,  as  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Institution  to  make  the  diplomas  a  guarantee 
of  knowledge,  ability,  and  worth. 

CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  VOICE. 

First  Grade. — Placing  of  Tones,  major  and  minor  scales. 

Second  Grade. — Exercises  and  studies. 

Third  Grade. — Songs  from  the  best  song-writers. 

Final  Grade. — Arias  from  oratorio  and  opera. 

PIANO. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Position;  exercises  in  touch  and  technic;  learning  pieces  from  the  List 
A;  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  music,  scales  and  intervals;  learning  to 
read  music  in  New  York  Point. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Further  study  in  technic,  including  scales,  arpeggios  and  wrist  action; 
studying  pieces  from  List  B;  theory,  including  scales,  intervals  and  the 
common  chord. 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Higher  technic,  including,  if  practicable,  the  octave  playing  and 
chords;  the  study  of  pieces  from  List  C;  harmony,  including  suspen¬ 
sions  and  writing  from  a  figured  bass;  counterpoint,  the  first  five  species 
m  two  parts;  the  main  facts  in  musical  history,  grouped  round  the  bio¬ 
graphies  of  great  musicians. 


FINAL  GRADE. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  piano  technic,  explained  and  demonstrated 
by  pupil;  study  of  pieces  from  List  D;  harmony,  including  chromatic 
concords  and  discords;  original  work  in  composition;  counterpoint  in 
three  and  four  parts. 


COURSE  FOR  THE  PIPE  ORGAN. 

As  a  church  organist  requires  special  qualifications,  the  selection  of 
pupils  to  take  this  course  will  be  carefully  made,  and  a  certain  profi¬ 
ciency  on  the  piano  will  be  required  before  the  studv  of  the  ormm  is 
commenced. 

The  accompaniment  of  a  church  service  will  be  carefully  studied  in 
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hymn  tunes,  anthems  and  solos;  also  the  study  of  standard  organ  work, 
both  for  the  church  and  concert  room 

In  order  to  give  the  students  as  broad  and  thorough  a  training  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  fit  them  to  become  intelligent  and  successful  teachers,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advantages  have  been  decided  upon  for  the  season  of  ’9(i-97  in 
addition  to  their  private  instruction: 

1.  A  course  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Professor  H.  Guest  Collins 
on  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Lives  of  celebrated  composers,  with  analyses  and  illustrations  of 
their  works. 

(b)  The  Organ,  its  progressive  development  from  ancient  times  to  the 
modern  instrument. 

(c)  The  Piano,  its  history  and  modern  construction. 

(d)  Porm  in  Music. 

(e)  Oratorio. 

(f)  Opera. 

(g)  The  Orchestra. 

(h)  Church  Music. 

(i)  The  Art  of  Teaching. 

2.  Occasional  recitals  by  the  teachers. 

3.  Fortnightly  recitals  by  the  advanced  pupils. 

4.  Chorus  class  for  girls  and  one  for  boys,  the  two  occasionally  uniting. 

5.  Weekly  chapel  practice  for  the  whole  school. 

6.  Musical  theory  taught  in  classes,  one  for  each  grade. 

7.  Class  in  Musical  History  for  advanced  students. 

ORCHESTRA. 

The  orchestra  of  this  Institution  consists  of  stringed  and  wind  instru¬ 
ments,  and  the  following  are  taught:  Violin,  Viola,  Violincello, 
Double  Bass,  Flute,  Clarinet,  Cornet,  Trombone,  Drum,  Belaphone,  etc. 

I.  STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Violin. 

First  Grade. — Hermann’s  Violin  Method,  No.  1  to  No.  40. 

Second  Grade. — Hermann’s  Method,  No.  40  to  No.  90b.  Kaiser’s 
Finger  and  Bowing  Exercises;  easy  pieces. 

Third  Grade. — Hermann’s  Method,  No.  91  to  No.  105.  Exercises  for 
the  second  and  third  pisitions.  Scales  in  the  second  and  third  posi¬ 
tions;  Weiss  duets. 
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Fourth  Grade.- — Hermann’s  Violin  Method,  No  105  to  No.  115.  Ex¬ 
ercises  in  fourth  and  fifth  positions.  Diatonic  and  chromatic  scales  in 
first  to  fifth  positions.  Schraedieclce’s  Finger  and  Bowing  Exercises, 
Vol.  I. 

Fifth  Grade. — Hermann’s  Method,  from  No.  115  to  No.  126.  Exer¬ 
cises  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  positions.  Exercises  for  double  stops  and 
octaves,  Sehraediecke,  Vol.  II. 

Sixth  Grade. — Hermann’s  Method  No.  126  to  No.  142.  Koenen’s 
Scales  and  Arpegios.  Schraedieelce’s  Exercises,  Vol.  III.  Harmonic 
Exercises. 


Viola. 

The  course  of  study  is  similar  as  above,  but  requires  beside  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  alto-clef. 


Violtncello. 

First  and  second  parts  of  Rhomberg’s  Method,  and  pieces,  solos,  etc. 
Double  Bass. 

Scales,  positions  and  finger  exercises;  bowing. 

Guitar . 

M.  Carcassi’s  Revised  Method. 

Mandolin. 

F.  de  Christofaro’s  Method. 


II.  WIND  INSTRUMENTS. 
Flute. 

Devien’s  Flute  Method  and  pieces. 

C  larinet. 

Ivlose’s  Method  and  etudes  and  pieces. 

Cornet  and  Trombone. 
Arban’s  Method.  Pieces. 


PIANO  TUNING. 

hirst  Term. — Study  of  position  of  pegs  in  square  pianos.  Pitch  and 
relation  of  intervals.  Structure  of  the  temperament. 

Second^  Term.  General  construction  and  tuning  of  upright  pianos, 
derm.  Mechanism  of  the  different  piano  actions  in  detail. 
Stringing  and  regulating  piano  actions.  Reed  organ  tuning  and  voicing 
Principles  of  acoustics. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


GIRLS. 

Sewing  by  hand  and  machine;  crochetting,  knitting,  netting  and 
bead-work. 


BOYS. 

Broom  and  mattress  making,  and  cane  seating.  The  course  in  this 
department  is  usually  completed  in  two  sessions. 


RULES  FOR  ADMISSION. 


Pupils  must  be  residents  of  the  State  of  Texas,  of  sound  mind,  good 
health,  good  moral  character,  and  not  under  seven  nor  over  twenty 
years  of  age.  Blind  men  not  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Trustees,  be  admitted  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  a  trade.  After  a  pupil  has  been  admitted  the 
State  Oculist  wTill  examine  his  eyes  and  treat  or  operate  on  them,  as  in 
his  judgment  may  be  best. 

A  parent,  county  judge,  guardian  or  friend  applying  for  the  admission 
of  a  blind  person,  must  make  application  in  writing  to  the  Superintend¬ 
ent.  This  application  must  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  practising  physician. 


ADDENDA, 


Board,  washing,  tuition,  books,  doctor’s  bill  free  of  charge. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  attend  chapel  services,  which  are  held  every 
morning  except  Sunday.  Sunday  School  every  Sunday  morning.  The 
principal  of  the  school  is  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  is 
assisted  in  his  work  by  several  of  the  teachers.  The  International  Sun¬ 
day  School  Lessons  in  line-print  are  used,  and  all  pupils  able  to  read  are 
required  to  make  preparation  for  the  recitation. 
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Preaching  every  Sunday  at  3  p.  m.  by  regular  ministers  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations.  On  Sunday  night,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Superintendent,  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit  the  church  of  their  prefer¬ 
ence,  and  are  always  accompanied  by  an  officer  of  the  Institution. 

The  different  grades  are  regularly  inspected  and  examined  by  the 
Principal,  and  monthly  reports  of  progress  are  submitted  by  him  to  the 
Superintendent.  Reports  of  progress  and  deportment  are  sent  to  pa¬ 
rents  and  guardians  twice  during  the  session. 

There  are  three  literary  societies,  in  which  (he  pupils  take  live  interest. 
The  young  ladies  have  also  a  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  and 
the  young  men  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  Concerts,  reci¬ 
tations.  readings,  etc.,  are  given  at  intervals  during  the  session. 

This  Institution  is  in  affiliation  with  the  State  University,  and  two  of 
our  graduates  arc  taking  regular  courses  at  the  University. 


REPORT  OP  OCULIST. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  and  Superintendent  of  the  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas: 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  herewith  to  submit  to  you  a  statement  of  my  work 
as  State  Oculist  for  the  Blind  Institute  for  the  session  ending  June  15, 
1890.  In  the  report  which  follows  1  desire  to  present  a  general  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  session’s  work,  with  a  statement  as  to  the  character  of  the 
results  which  this  year’s  treatment  has  secured,  and  in  addition  add  some 
general  comments  for  your  special  consideration. 


I. 

1.  The  daily  average  of  eases  treated  during  the  session  was  54. 

2.  By  the  assistance  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Becton,  Superintendent  in  charge, 
(>2  operations  were  performed,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  eye. 

•3.  Owing  to  the  very  satisfactory  results  obtained  from  treatment, 
1 1  pupils  were  dismissed  during  the  session,  their  eyes  having  so  far  re¬ 
covered  as  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  education  in  regular  schools. 

4.  Many  of  the  cases  treated  show  marked  improvement  upon  the 
condition  in  which  they  came  into  our  hands. 

■>.  In  a  few  instances  treatment  was  instituted  only  with  a  view  to 
relieve  suffering  and  arrest  the  progress  of  disease. 
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II. 

1.  As  heretofore  reported,  the  largest  percentage  of  pupils  in  the  In¬ 
stitute  requiring  treatment  are  either  eases  of  granulated  lids  or  the 
sequelae  of  granulated  lids.  With  reference  to  this  evil,  I  can  only  re¬ 
peat.  with  the  emphasis  of  reiterated  experience,  the  suggestions  made 
in  the  catalogue  of  1894-95,  to  which  any  one  interested  in  the  matter 
is  hereby  referred. 

2.  1  regret  to  be  forced  to  say  that  the  number  of  pupils  dismissed 
with  restored  vision  might  have  been  larger,  but  for  the  fact  that  some 
children  have  been  sent  to  the  Institution  with  strict  orders  from  parents 
not  to  have  their  eyes  subjected  to  operations.  The  following  is  taken 
from  a  letter  received  by  the  Superintendent  during  the  past  session: 
“No  man  on  earth  shall  operate  on  my  child’s  eyes.” 

Three  pupils  with  congenital  cataracts  have  been  attending  the  school 
for  several  years,  their  eyes  remaining  unimproved  because  of  such  pa¬ 
rental  prohibition.  I  wish  iu  this  connection  to  assure  all  such  patrons 
of  the  school  that  the  medical  staff  understand  the  feeling  that  prompts 
a  parent  to  guard  religiously  the  well-being  of  the  child;  but  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  parent  and  of  the  child,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  it  is 
a  serious  and  lamentable  mistake  for  any  parent  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  successful  treatment.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  medical 
staff  lias  only  the  interest  of  the  child  and  the  parent  at  heart,  and 
furthermore,  that  we  are  far  better  able  to  decide  what  is  best  to  he  done 
than  the  folks  at  home.  Let  us  hope  then  that  henceforth  all  such  pa¬ 
rental  uneasiness  will  he  put  at  rest,  and  that  the  Superintendent  will  be 
authorized  by  the  Board  to  have  all  such  treatment  instituted  as  will 
most  promptly  effect  a  cure. 

[This  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  even'  parent  who  has  a  child  at  the 
Institution,  and  their  attention  is  especially  called  to  the  remainder  of 
this  report.] 

H.  In  my  last  annual  report  I  endeavored  to  explain  why  children 
with  restored  vision  are  dismissed  from  the  school.  It  seems,  however, 
from  my  experience  during  the  last  year,  that  some  parents  consider  it 
a  great  injustice  to  have  their  children  sent  away  when  a  cure  has  been 
practically  effected.  When  such  a  case  is  dismissed  from  the  blind 
.school,  it  is  done  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  pupil  in  question.  It 
might  be  well  to  state  that  the  average  vision  in  children  attending  a 
regubu'  school  does  not  mean  perfectly  normal  sight.  Near-sighted 
pupils  often  have  very  reduced  sight,  yet  such  eases  are  not.  lit  subjects 
for  the  blind  school.  That  perfectly  normal  eyes  are  extremely  seldom 
found,  can  be  understood  from  the  following  statement  made  by  the 
great  “  Helmholtz”  :  “If  an  instrument  manufacturer  should  furnish 
nie  with  so  imperfect  an  instrument  as  the  human  eye,  I  would  return  it 
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to  him  at  once.”  Hence  when  we  advise  a  child  to  attend  the  regular 
school,  we  do  so  believing  that  individual  will  make  better  and  more 
rapid  progress  by  going  to  such  school,  although  it  might  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  that  particular  child  to  take  at  once  the  entire  course  prescribed 
for  healthy  vision.  But  with  moderate  and  careful  eye-use  the  child 
from  the  blind  school  will  gradually  improve,  and  that,  too,  more  rapidly 
than  would  be  possible  in  the  Blind  Institute,  where  experience  has 
shown  that  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  a  child  whose  vision  has  begun  to 
improve  will  make  pernicious  use  of  the  organ  upon  raised  letters  which 
are  intended  only  for  tactile  use. 

Thus,  instead  of  being  an  injustice,  it  is  altogether  to  the  advantage 
of  the  pupil  to  dismiss  him  from  the  Institute. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


H.  L.  IIILGARTNEE,  M.  D. 


THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OP  THE 

TRUSTEES  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 

OF  THE 

TEXAS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

AT 

AUSTIN,  TEXAS, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  1,  1896, 

E.  P.  BECTON,  M.D. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 


AUSTIN: 

UKN  C.JONE8  &  CO.,  STATE  PRINTERS. 
1896 


THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


TRUSTEES  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 

OF  THE 

TEXAS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


AUSTIN,  TEXAS, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  1,  1896, 

E.  P.  BECTON,  M.D. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 


AUSTIN: 

BKN  0.  .JONES  k  CO.,  STATE  PRINTERS 
1806 


BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES. 


Z.  T.  FULMORE . Presidffit. 

.JOHN  0.  JOHNSON . Vice-President 

R.  M.  THOMSON.  J.  S.  MYRIOK. 

J.  0.  BOOTH. 


Superintendent, 
li.  P.  BECTON,  M.  1). 

Oculist, 

H.  L.  HI LGARTNER,  M.  D. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

W.  H.  LEONARD,  Principal. 
Buys. 

Senior  Grade, 

W.  R.  LEONARD. 

Junior  Grade, 

T.  II.  GILBERT. 

Intermediate  Grade, 

J.  B.  GAY. 

Primary  Grade, 

MISS  JENNIE  LATHAM. 

Girls . 

Senior  Grade, 

W.  R.  LEONARD. 

Junior  Grade, 

MISS  ROSA  PENICK. 

Intermediate  Grade, 

MISS  LIZZIE  RUTHERFORD. 

Primary  Grade, 

MRS.  li.  M .  BARRETT. 

Kindergarten, 

MISS  JANIE  R.  BAKER. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 


Pipe  Organ.  Piano  and  Harmony, 

H.  G.  COLLINS. 

Piano, 

H.  A.  KLOTZ. 

Vocal  and  Piano, 

MISS  LOUISE  PFAEFFLiN. 

Music  Reader  and  Reed  Organ, 

MRS.  J.  J.  LANE. 

Orchestral  Instruments  and  Piano  Tuning, 
GEORGE  HERZOG. 

Physical  Culture — Male  Department. 

T.  H.  GILBERT. 

Physical  Culture  and  Calisthenics — Female  Department, 
MISS  JANIE  R.  BAKER. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Boys. 

Broom,  Mattresses  and  Chair  Bottoming, 

E.  D.  WHITE,  Teacher. 

JOE  KREBS,  Assistant  Teacher. 

Girls. 

Sewing,  Crocheting,  Knitting  and  Wool-Work, 
MISS  FANNIE  PALM,  Teacher. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

J.  M.  BROWN . Bookkeeper  and  Steward. 

MRS.  DONA  JOHNSON . First  Matron. 

MRS.  F.  N.  DONEY . Second  Matron. 

J.  B.  BRADFORD . Engineer  and  Electrician. 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Austin,  Texas,  November  1,  18%. 

To  His  Excellency,  Charles  A.  Culberson,  Governor  of  Texas. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  deem  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  add  anything  to  the  detailed  report  of  the  Superintendent, 
hereinafter  made.  The  Board  has  carefully  examined  his  report,  and  find 
it  to  contain  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  since  the  last  report. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  and  necessity  of  appropriations 
for  the  betterment  of  the  buildings  and  the  enlargement  of  the  facilities 
of  the  Institution,  recommended  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  general  management  has  been  eminently  satisfactory,  the  health  of 
the  pupils  never  so  good,  their  general  progress  excellent,  and  the  general 
conditions  favorable  to  the  best  development  of  their  minds,  bodies,  and 
morals. 

We  think  that  a  thorough  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution 
by  a  competent  and  painstaking  legislative  committee  will  commend  it 
to  the  continued  favorable  consideration  of  the  people  of  this  State. 

Z.  T.  FULMORE,  President. 

JOHN  0.  JOHNSON.  Vice-President. 

J.  S.  MYRICK, 

R.  M.  THOMSON, 

J.  G.  BOOTH, 


Board  of  Trustees. 


REPORT  OE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Austin,  Texas,  November  1,  1896. 

To  llis  Excellency,  Charles  A.  Culberson,  Governor  of  Texas. 

Dear  Sir:  1  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
October  31,  1896. 

The  last  session  of  this  school  closed  June  10,  1895. 

There  were  enrolled  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pupils — eight-five  girls 
■and  eighty  boys. 

There  were  five  graduates: 

Miss  Maggie  Loughmiller . Bairdstown,  Texas. 

Miss  Ludie  Petty. . Collharp,  Texas. 

Miss  Georgia  Davis . Alvarado,  Texas. 

Mr.  Ernest  Powell . Marshall,  Texas. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Cooper . Gainesville,  Texas. 

Certificate  of  proficiency  in  trades  department: 

Mr.  T.  J.  Smith . Powderly,  Texas. 

During  the  last  session,  the  sight  of  fifteen  pupils  was  sufficiently  re¬ 
stored  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  ordinary  schools,  and,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  oculist,  they  were  sent  home.  Their  names 
and  addresses  are  as  follows: 


Eddie  Donley . 

Jennie  M.  King. . 

Amy  L.  Rogers . 

Maude  1).  Rogers. 
Dorsie  E.  Thomas.... 

Jennie  V.  Ryan . 

Charles  li.  Armstrong 

Arthur  Butler . 

William  P.  Bradford.. 

J.  D.  Eubanks . 

George  PI.  Key . 

Andrew  Key.  .' . 

Aaron  T.  Williams.  .  . 
James  R.  McIntyre... 
Derrell  Nabors.. . 


.  Springtown,  Texas. 
Leander,  Texas. 

.  Gordon,  Texas. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 
.Stockdale,  Texas. 
Waco,  Texas. 

Harris,  Texas. 
Walton,  Texas. 
Pickton,  Texas. 

.  1  lickson,  Texas. 

Si.  Joe,  Texas. 

.St.  .Toe,  Texas. 
Childress,  Texas. 
.Dolph,  Texas. 

.Gauze,  Texas. 


The  work  of  the  State  oculist  has  resulted  in  much  good  to  the  pupils 
who  were  under  his  treatment.  Your  Excellency’s  attention  is  respoct- 
lutly  called  to  his  report  herewith  attached,  marked  “Exhibit  B.” 

1  s  slater]  in  his  report,  the  State  has  in  a  few  instances  been  imposed 
upon;  more  stringent  rules  for  admission  have  been  adopted,  and  it  is 
Hoped  that  tins  will  not  occur  again. 
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TEXAS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BUND. 


PRESENT  SESSION. 

The  present  session  began  September  15,  with  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pupils.  To  date,  we  have  enrolled  one  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

The  health  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Mitchell,  teacher  of  trades,  failed,  and  on  Au¬ 
gust  29th  of  the  present  year  he  tendered  Iris  resignation.  This  I  ac¬ 
cepted  with  regret.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  good  man,  was  an  excellent  teach¬ 
er,  knew  his  duty  and  did  it.  I  appointed  Mr.  E.  D.  White,  a  former 
pupil  of  this  Institution,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Miss  Fannie  Palm  resigned  as  assistant  matron  and  was  reappointed 
teacher  in  the  industrial  department  for  girls. 

I  have  made  no  other  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers,  nor  do  I  think 
it  to  the  interest  of  the  school  to  make  any,  as  all  have  had  that  training 
and  experience  so  essential  to  successfully  teach  the  blind.  All  are  thor¬ 
oughly  competent,  earnest  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  "'‘Institution 
family.”  The  matron,  Miss  Sarah  Peery,  resigned.  The  assistant  mat¬ 
ron,  Mrs.  Dona  Johnson,  of  this  city,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
and  Mrs.  E.  N.  Doney,  of  Sulphur  Springs,  was  appointed  assistant  mat¬ 
ron.  Mr.  E.  0.  Heflin,  who  for  fifteen  years  filled  the  office  of  steward 
and  bookkeeper,  died  July  4th,  and  I  appointed  Mr.  J.  M.  Brown,  of 
Dallas,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Heflin  was  an  honest,  trustworthy,  good 
man,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  and  watchful  of  the  interests 
of  the  Institution. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  is  excellent.  There  has  not  been  a  severe 
case  of  sickness  since  my  last  report.  As  far  as  possible,  in  an  institution 
like  this,  strict  sanitary  regulations  are  enforced  and  the  laws  of  hygeine 
are  obeyed. 

In  addition  to  the  course  heretofore  prescribed,  I  have  organized  a 
class  in  expression  and  the  study  of  authors.  This  is  composed  of  J uniors 
and  Seniors.  Much  interest  is  manifested,  and  the  progress  is  satis¬ 
factory. 

Idealizing  the  necessity  for  a  broader  education  in  the  literature  of 
music,  Mr.  Collins  is  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  on  musical  composers 
and  other  kindred  subjects.  These  lectures  are  being  illustrated  by  him, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  musical  staff  of  the  Institution  and  musical 
friends  from  the  city.  Considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  in  this 
course  of  lectures  by  the  advanced  pupils,  and  the  progress  made  satis¬ 
factory. 

Last  session  I  organized  classes  for  instruction  on  the  mandolin  and 
the  guitar.  The  progress  made  was  so  satisfactory,  and  the  report  brought 
me  by  the  principal  of  this  school  from  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
Superintendents  and  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  recently  held  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  so  encouraging  as  to  practical  results,  enabling  the  blind,  who 
are  competent  to  teach  these  instruments,  to  get,  employment,  ami  there¬ 
by  become  self-sustaining,  that  I  have  increased  the  class  from  four  to 
ten  pupils,  and  have  directed  the  teacher  to  give  this  class  special  atten¬ 
tion. 

To  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  I  am  delivering  a  course  of  lectures 
on  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygeine.  Such  portions  of  these  subjects 
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are  selected  as  should  form  a  part' of  every  practical  education,  and  as 
can  be  discussed  before  a  mixed  class.  These  lectures  are  illustrated  by 
the  use  of  an  articulated  skeleton,  and  a  full  set  of  anatomical  models, 
which  are  handled  by  each  pupil. 

The  death  of  my  bookkeeper  prevented  me  from  attending  the  biennial 
session  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  of  the  Superintendents  and  Instructors  for  the 
Blind.  At  my  request,  Prof.  W.  R.  Leonard,  principal  of  this  school,  at¬ 
tended.  Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  his  report  herewith  at¬ 
tached,  marked  “Exhibit  A.” 


I N  DUST  HI  A I ;  DEPA  RTM  ENTS. 

ROYS. 

There  are  thirty-one  boys  working  in  this  department. 


Brooms  made  (all  grades)  from  Nov.  1,  1895,  to  Oct..  31,  1896.  ...  8011 

Mattresses  made  .  34 

Mattresses  renovated  .  8 

Pillows  made  .  33 

Pillows  renovated .  33 

Chairs  seated  .  49 


HASH  ACCOUNT. 


Balance  on  hand  November  1,  1895 .  $204  14 

Cash  received  from  sales  and  from  repairs .  967  50 


Total  . 

Cr. 


$1,171  64 


By  material  furnished  shops . 

By  amount  paid  pupils  for  work,  including  shop  expenses  and 

building  broom  corn  house  . 

By  cash  on  hand  . 


$648  60 

211  24 
311  80 


Total 


$1,171  64 


Notf,.— Emergencies  arise  where  cash  must  be  paid  for  articles  pur¬ 
chased,  or  for  work  done  on  the  promises.  The  shop  fund,  being  the  only 
available  cash  on  hand,  is  used;  receipts  are  taken,  and,  when  approved 
b>  the  Board  of  Trustees,  are  filed  with  the  incidental  cash  account.  This 
money  is  replaced  out  of  the  miscellaneous  fund  as  far  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  hi  the  purchase  of  materials  for  the  shops.  Whatever  balance  there 
may  be  is  used  in  actual  cash  expenses,  for  which  vouches  are  filed. 


GIRLS"'  DEPARTMENT. 

There  are  nineteen  girls  working  in  this  department. 

Articles  made  from  November  1,  1895,  to  October  31.  1896  in  the 
sewing  department: 
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Bed  spreads  . ■ .  72 

Sheets .  245 

Table  cloths  .  29 

Table  napkins  .  96 

Towels .  256 

Pillow  cases  .  194 

Waists  for  girls  .  135 

Uniform  suits .  40 

Concert  suits  .  12 

Concert  suits  repaired  .  16 

Underwear  for  girls  (pieces)  .  103 

These  arc  used  at  the  Institution. 


Crochet  Department. 

Slippers  (pairs)  . 

Glove?  (pairs)  . 

Baby  socks  (pairs)  . 

Toy  reins  (pairs)  . 

Fascinators  . 

Shawls  . 

Scarf's . 

Capes  . 

Lamp  mats  . 

Baby  sacques  . 

Baby  caps  . 

Baby  blanket  . 

Tam  O’Shanters  . 


14 

4 

6 

7 

31 

19 

4 

5 

12 

6 
4 
1 

8 


These  articles  are  sold,  the  actual  cost  of  the  material  used  retained, 
and  the  balance  of  the  money  given  to  the  girl  who  made  the  article. 

'Flie  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  music  de¬ 
partment: 


Number  studying 
Number  studying 
Number  studying 
Number  studying 
Number  studying 
Number  studying 
Number  studying 
Number  studying 
Number  studying 
Number  studying 
Number  studying 
Number  studying 
Number  studying 
Number  studying 
Number  studying 
Number  studying 
Number  studying 


pipe  organ  .  . 
cabinet  organ 

piano  . 

guitar  . 

mandolin 

theory  . 

chorus  singing 
voice  culture 
point  music  . 

violin  . 

flute . 

clarionet  .... 

cornet  . 

trombone 

cello . 

bass  violin  .  . 
tuning  . 


4 
9 

45 

ty 

3 

57 

24 

5 
40 

9 

1 

2 

3 

g 

1 
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I  deem  it  my  duty  to  cull  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  radical 
change  ought  to  be  made  in  the  industrial  department  for  males.  Un¬ 
der  the  regulations,  men  up  to  thirty-five  years  old  may  be  admitted  to 
learn  a  trade.  In  many  instances  these  men  have  mingled  with  the  world, 
their  blindness  being  only  of  recent  date,  and  some  of  them  are  not 
proper  associates  for  school  boys.  Last  session  I  had  abundant  evidence 
that  “One  sinner  destroyeth  much  good.”  It  would  be  well  if  an  ap¬ 
propriation  were  made  and  a  building  erected  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
blind  men  who  come  here  to  learn  a  trade  only.  I  feel  assured  that  your 
Excellency  will  appreciate  the  situation,  and  1  hope  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
vince  a  committee  of  practical  legislators  of  the  importance  and  neces¬ 
sity  for  this. 

The  Alumni  Association  held  its  biennial  meeting  at  this  Institution 
in  June  last.  Papers  were  read,  and  discussions  had,  on  things  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  blind. 

1  deeply  regret  to  have  to  report  the  death  of  a  pupil,  Mr.  H.  M.  Law¬ 
rence,  aged  twenty-six  years.  Application  for  admission  was  made  by 
his  parents  August  27,  189G.  This  application  states  that  “he  has  a 
sound  mind,  no  bad  habits,  moral  character  good,  has  good  use  of  his 
limbs,  has  no  chronic  disease,  hearing  good,  etc.,  etc.”  Upon  this  cer¬ 
tificate,  and  one  from  a  physician  as  to  the  condition  of  his  eyes,  I  ad¬ 
mitted  him  for  the  purpose  of  learning  trades  taught  here.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  I  found  he  was  blind,  and  that  his  mind  was  very  weak;  that  he  did 
not  have  good  use  of  his  limbs,  was  unable  to  walk  without  assistance.  A 
few  days  after  his  arrival  he  had  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  and  I  determined 
to  send  him  home;  was  making  my  arrangements  accordingly  when  he 
had  another  attack  and  fell  downstairs,  producing  concussion  of  the 
brain,  from  which  he  died.  Had  Ids  true  condition  been  known  to  me,  I 
would  not  have  admitted  him.  Unfortunately  for  the  Institution,  many 
regard  it,  not  as  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  but  as  an  asylum 
for  them.  A  relative  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  replying  to  a  letter  written  by 
me,  a  few  days  prior  to  Mr.  Lawrence’s  death,  says:  “If  you  can  not  do 
anything  with  him,  you  will  have  to  put  him  in  the  other  asylum,  for  we 
can  not  possibly  take  charge  of  him.” 


IMPROVEMENTS  MADE. 

Such  improvements  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  as  were  necessary  for 
the  comfort  of  the  pupils  have  been  made:  A  new  bathroom  made  and  the 
old  ones  remodeled;  the  old  closets  removed  and  twenty-four  new  ones 
of  modern  pattern  put  in  their  place;  the  capacity  of  sewerage  pipes  in- 
creased;  balustrades  on  stairways  and  galleries  on  that  portion  of  the 
building  occupied  by  the  smaller  children  have  been  raised;  school  rooms 
and  oculist’s  operating  rooms  remodeled;  the  steam  plant  overhauled 
and  repaired.  The  walls  of  the  building  used  ns  a  laundry  were  erack- 
mg,  the  keystones  in  the  arches  over  the  windows  getting  loose.  The 
continual  vibration  of  the  walls  consequent  upon  the  running  of  the 
heavy  laundry  machinery  was  increasing  the  damage  and  rendering  the 
building  dangerous.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  and 
grounds,  Mr.  .T.  R.  Mobley,  inspected  the  building  and  pronounced  it 
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unsafe  as  a  laundry  building.  1  then  had  a  substantial  two-story  brick 
building  erected,  costing,  including  the  moving  and  putting  in  running 
order  the  laundry  machinery,  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  dollars.  To  this  some  minor  improvements  were  afterward  added. 


I MPHO  V E MUSTS  NEEDED. 

We  very  much  need  a  tunnel  from  the  boiler-house  to  the  main  build¬ 
ing.  This  will  enable  the  engineer  to  put  the  steam  pipes  where  he  will 
have  access  to  them  when  they  need  repairing.  At  present,  the  pipes  are 
underground;  the  boxes  enclosing  them  are  rotting,  allowing  the  water 
to  run  in  on  the  pipes,  causing  them  to  rust;  there  is  a  loss  of  steam  by 
condensation  in  passing  through  these  pipes,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  keep  the  building  properly  heated. 

I  have  asked  for  an  appropriation  to  build  a  tunnel. 

The  plastering  overhead  in  several  of  the  rooms  is  breaking  and  falling. 
Two  young  lady  pupils  were  slightly  injured  by  a  large  piece  of  plaster¬ 
ing  falling  on  them.  Upon  another  occasion,  about  one  square  yard  fell 
in  a  solid  piece  in  a  chair  which  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  occupied 
by  one  of  the  lady  teachers.  This  plastering  should  be  taken  down  and 
the  rooms  ceiled  with  well-seasoned  lumber  or  corrugated  iron  ceiling. 

This  is  an  old  building,  and  needs  repainting  badly.  I  have  asked  for 
appropriations  to  do  this  work,  and  trust  my  request  will  meet  your  Ex¬ 
cellency’s  approval. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1892,  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Frank  Rainey,  says: 
“As  the  main  building  of  this  Institution  was  put  up  by  sections,  and  at 
different  periods,  some  sections,  being  older  than  others,  need  repairs 
nearly  every  year.  The  galleries  are  quite  old.  and  many  of  them,  when 
first  put  up,  had  no  roofs.  They  are  now  becoming  somewhat  unsafe, 
and  the  Legislature  should  provide  for  new  iron  galleries  all  around  the 
old  buildings  and  around  the  new  buildings  which  are  across  the  street. 
Unfortunately,  this  Institution  has  only  two  blocks  of  ground,  and  the 
children  have  no  playgrounds  of  any  consequence,  hence  they  must  re¬ 
sort  to  long  piazzas  and  galleries,  where  they  can  take  exercise.  The 
buildings  across  the  street  have  no  galleries,  and  the  poor  boys  miss  the 
galleries  of  the  old  building,  and  they  make  a  strong  plea  for  some  place 
to  exercise  in  had  weather.” 

I  wish  to  repeat,  and  to  emphasize,  every  word  of  this.  1  have  con¬ 
tinued  patching  and  propping  the  galleries  around  the  old  building,  but 
they  should  bo  replaced  with  new  ones,  and  galleries  should  be  put  up  on 
the  west  building.  A  lot  ought  to  be  bought  on  which  the  pupils  might 
exercise.  By  using  the  walks  in  front  of  the  main  building  the  girls  are 
enabled  to  get  some  exercise.  The  boys  have  no  grounds  on  which  they 
can  exercise,  consequently  they  arc  compelled  to  use  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  building,  belonging  lo  the  city. 

Your  Excellency’s  attention  is  earnestly  called  to  these  facts,  and  I 
hope,  when  the  Legislature  meets,  that  a  committee  of  practical  men 
will  he  appointed  to  carefully  examine  into  these  matters,  and  that  the 
necessary  appropriation  will  he  made.  Plans,  specifications  and  esti¬ 
mates  will  he  furnished  later  on.  if  necessary. 
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The  Board  of  Trustees,  without  a  single  exception,  have  continued 
heartily  to  co-operate  with  me  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
this  Institution.  A  reasonable  man  could  not  ask  or  expect  them  to  do 
more  than  they  have  done.  To  them  and  to  my  teachers  is  mainly  at¬ 
tributed  whatever  success  this  Institution  has  had  since  1  became  Super¬ 
intendent. 

I  appreciate,  and  am  grateful  to  you,  for  the  interest  you  have  mani¬ 
fested  in  this  Institution. 

The  reverend  Drs.  Smoot.  Wright.  Denson,  Mitchell,  Soloman,  Mays, 
French,  and  Fathers  Peter  and  Michael  Ltfutli,  have  kept  up  their  regu¬ 
lar  appointment  for  preaching  here  on  Sabbath  afternoons.  To  them  we 
are  all  grateful. 

Several  weekly  newspapers  continue  to  come  to  us  gratis,  for  which  we 
are  thankful. 

An  itemized  statement  of  all  the  expenses  of  this  Institution  from  No¬ 
vember  1,  1895,  to  October  31,  1896,  has  been  prepared,  and  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  State  Printing  Board,  as  the  vouchers  are  all  on  file  in  the 
Comptroller’s  office,  to  save  the  expense  of  printing,  this  itemized  state¬ 
ment  has  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  where  it  is- 
open  for  inspection  by  all. 

E.  P.  BECTON,  Superintendent. 


NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  THIS 
SESSION. 

Females. 


Adams,  Nannie  R . Lacy,  Young  county. 

Adamson.  Maggie  M . Weston,  Collin  county. 

Anderson,  Edna  C . Round  Rock,  Williamson  county. 

Alexander,  Eugenia  . Johnston,  Tarrant  county. 

Armstrong,  Dovie  M . Canton,  Van  Zandt  county. 

Badgett,  Sarah  A . Dudley,  Callahan  county. 

Beckway,  Maggie . Galveston,  Galveston  county. 

Beckway,  Ada  K . Galveston,  Galveston  county. 

Bell,  Sarah  E . Pottsville,  Hamilton  county. 

Benevidas,  Eiulocia  . Laredo,  Webb  county. 

Bingham,  Mary  . Austin,  Travis  county. 

Bodle,  Fannie  . Denison,  Grayson  county. 

Burkofser,  Dora . Austin,  Travis  county. 

Burrows,  Katie  M . Collinsville,  Grayson  county. 

Burton,  Pinkie  E . Corwin,  Burnet  county. 

Burt,  Laura . Riverside,  Walker  county. 

Carlisle,  .T.  V . Chappell  Hill.  Washington  county. 

(’heck.  Nannie  E . Bogota,  Red  River  county. 

Cox.  Olivia  Lottie  . Emilee,  Tyler  county. 

Cordes,  Adele  C . Moulton,  Lavaca  county. 

Cornitt.  Willie  F . Kempner,  Lampasas  county. 

Dye,  Florence  L . Collinsville.  Grayson  county. 

Estrada,  Refugio  . Laredo,  Webb  county. 

Fincher,  Minnie  . Blossom,  Lamar  county. 

Garrett.  Lizzie  . Las  Cruzes.  N.  M. 

Gordy,  Sallie  C . . Pauls  Valley.  I.  T. 

Graham,  Ella  . Osage,  Coryell  county. 

Graham.  Florence  . Osage,  Coryell  county. 

Hamilton.  Jennie  M . Pena,  Hill  county. 

Hardin.  Trixie  . Reaver,  Wichita  county. 
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Ilarral,  Blanche  . 

liassel,  Ida  E . 

Henderson,  Nina . 

Hereford,  Bessie . 

Hereford,  Margery 

Hudson,  Ella  . 

Jefferson,  Fannie  .... 

Johnson,  Helen  . 

Johnson,  Jessie  B . 

Jones,  Julia  A . 

Key,  Inez  . 

Be  Blue,  Maude  . 

Lamar,  Lora  E . 

Lee,  Maggie  . 

Loucks,  Annie  May  .  . . 

Maxey,  May  . 

McCaleb,  Victoria  V.  . 

McDonald,  Z . 

McFatridge,  Maude  .  . . 
McMurray,  Minnie  .... 

Norris,  Kate  P . 

Owens,  Cora  B . 

Patterson,  Annie  L.  .  . . 

Pierson,  Avy  Lou . 

Proctor,  Morey  B . 

Quigly,  Joliannah . 

Randell,  Mollie  E . 

Reinhardt,  Madge  .... 

Rogers,  Mattie  . 

Ruby,  Annie  D . 

Rudd,  Nettie  . 

Shannon,  Bessie . 

Shuttlesworth,  Nora  .  . 
Shuttlesworth,  Sidney 

Smith,  Mary  . 

Stanford.  Bell  . 

Stiles,  Jennie . 

Sullivan,  Annie  C . 

Taylor,  Arizona  . 

Thompson,  Josie  . 

Travis,  Gertrude  . 

Voight,  Marie  . 

Von  De  Wall,  Emilee  . 
Von  De  Wall,  Ida  .... 
Wann,  Tolula  ........ 

Webb,  Ma»ne  J . 

Williams,  Mattie  N.  .  . 
Williams,  Mary  Evie  . 
Williams.  Mattie  Glenn 

Williams,  Estella . 

Wilson,  Marion  . . 

Wilson,  Ruby  A . 

Winters.  Lola  . 


,  Old  Monterey,  Marion  county. 

,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Titus  county. 

,  Midland,  Midland  county. 

,  Buckner’s  Orphans’  Home,  Dallas  Co. 
Buckner’s  Orphans’  Home,  Dallas  Co. 
De  Leon,  Comanche  county. 

Fox,  Liberty  county. 

.  Leander,  Williamson  county. 

Ilico,  Hamilton  county. 

Morgan  Mills,  Erath  county. 

Bedias,  Grimes  county. 

Ft.  Griffin,  Shackelford  county. 

,  Sonora,  Sutton  county. 

Centralia,  Trinity  county. 

Watters  Station,  Travis  county. 
Belcherville,  Montague  county. 
Como,  Hopkins  county. 

Belcherville,  Montague  county. 
Maxey,  Lamar  county. 

Blossom,  Lamar  county. 

Quintana,  Brazoria  county. 

Bertram,  Burnet  county. 

Gregg,  Travis  county. 

Terrell,  Kaufman  county. 

Cornhill,  Williamson  county. 

San  Antonio,  Bexar  county. 

Hockley.  Harris  county. 

Terrell,  Kaufman  county. 

Gordon,  Palo  Pinto  county. 

Austin,  Travis  county. 

Dacus,  Montgomery  county. 

Grundy ville,  Lampasas  county. 
Norfolk,  Rusk  county. 

Norfolk,  Rusk  county. 

Celeste,  Hunt  county. 

Bertram.  Burnet  county. 

Lnmpasas,  Lampasas  county. 

Rising  Sun,  Shackelford  county. 
Cuthand,  Red  River  county. 

Gargona,  Montague  county. 

Liberty  Hill.  Williamson  county. 
Luling,  Caldwell  county. 

Kyle.  Hays  county. 

Kyle,  Hays  county. 

Farmer.  Young  county. 

Coleman.  Coleman  county. 

Ga Hinas,  Atascosa  county. 

Garfield.  Travis  county. 

Como.  Hopkins  county. 

Childress,  Childress  county. 

Gonzales,  Gonzales  county. 

Elm  Mott.  McLennan  county. 
Fairview.  Wilson  county. 


M  riles. 


Adams.  John  . Gainesville,  Cooke  county. 

Allen,  Charles  A . San  Antonio,  Bexar  county. 

Allen,  Willie  . Sherman.  Gravson  county. 

Anderson.  John  . Round  Rock.  Williamson  county. 

Bell,  Emery  . Austin,  Travis  county. 

Bins,  Almo  . Austin,  Travis  county. 

Boling,  Robert  D . Mansfield.  Tarrant  county. 

Brown,  E.  A . Austin,  Travis  county. 
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Burns,  Willie  IS . 

Carter,  it.  I. . 

Carsou,  James  Edgar 

Cellmer,  Victor  . 

Chamberlin,  Oran  .  . 

Chiles,  James  P . 

Clark,  William  B . 

Comor,  Oliver  M . 

Cornelius,  James  A.  . 
Cornelius,  William  B. 
Crawford,  Robert  W. 
Crowder,  William  .  . . 

Dougherty,  Lee  . 

Germany,  Arthur  B.  . 

Gresham,  Joe  . 

Guthrie,  W.  L . 

Harris,  A\  illie  . 

Hayden,  Earl  B . 

Hays,  Smith  . 

Hewitt,  Charles  . 

Hewitt,  Walter . 

Huggins,  William  T. 

Jones,  Otho  . 

Kirby,  Floyd  . 

Kloph,  Louis  . 

Lawrence,  H.  W . 

Mayo,  Eugene  . 

McMahan,  J.  T . 

Mellody,  James  . 

Million,  George  . 

Mooney,  Harral  . 

Neal,  Robert  . 

Nichols,  Arthur  . 

Nolan,  Harvey  . 

Perrinot,  Roy  M . 

Pritchet,  Thomas  A.  . 

Proctor,  Ben  . 

Randolph,  W.  W . 

Renfroe,  Leon  . 

Round,  W.  D . 

Schmitz,  Fritz  . 

Shultze,  Leon  W . 

Scott,  H.  P . 

Scroggin.  Leroy . 

Smith,  Eugene  . 

Smith,  Harry  C . 

Smith,  Jesse . 

Stepter,  W.  S . 

Stuart.  Oscar  . 

Strong,  Harry  L . 

Thomas,  Don . 

Thompson,  C.  E . 

Tunard,  Percy  . 

Walne,  Henry  E . 

Wilson,  Raymond  C.  . 

Wilson,  William  . 

Winston,  Paul  F . 

Winters.  J.  A . 


.  Waco,  McLennan  county. 

.  Lometa,  Lampasas  county. 

,  De  Leon,  Comanche  count., 

.  Cosciusco,  Karnes  county. 
.Taylorsville,  Caldwell  county. 

.  Red  Rock,  Bastrop  county. 

.  Smithville,  Bastrop  county. 
.Caddo,  i.  T. 

.  Austin.  Travis  county. 

.  Austin,  Travis  county. 
.Hempstead,  Waller  county. 

.  Goldthwaite,  Mills  county. 

.  Lanius,  Fannin  county. 

.  Mexia,  Limestone  county. 
.Grapevine,  Tarrant  county. 

.  Bidd,  Comanche  county. 

.  Bryan,  Brazos  county. 

.Aurora,  Wise  county. 

.Mineola,  Wood  county. 

.  Groesbeck,  Limestone  county. 

.  Groesbeck,  Limestone  county. 

.  Maxdale,  Bell  county. 

.  Illinois  Bend,  Montague  county. 
.Fort  Worth,  1  arrant  county. 

.  Victoria,  Victoria  county. 

.  Ezzell,  Lavaca  county. 
.Riverside,  Walker  county. 
.Theodore,  Grayson  county. 
.Rockwall,  Rockwall  county. 

.  Denton,  Denton  county. 

.  Hillsboro,  Hill  county. 

.  Seguin,  Guadalupe  county. 
.Sherman,  Grayson  county. 

.  Laredo,  Webb  county. 

.  Victoria,  Victoria  county. 

.  Farmer,  Young  county. 

.  Mink,  Montgomery  county. 

.  Pickton,  Hopkins  county. 

.  Greenville,  Hunt  county. 

.  Austin,  Travis  county. 

.Warring,  Kendall  county. 
.Austin,  Travis  county. 

.  Cleburne,  Johnson  county. 

.  Goree,  Knox  county. 

.  Austin,  Travis  county. 
.Beaumont,  Jefferson  county. 
.Lampasas,  Lampasas  county. 
.Crisp,  Ellis  county. 

.Abbott,  Hill  county. 

.Sherman,  Grayson  county. 

.  Stockdale,  Wilson  county. 

.  Minerva,  Milam  county. 

.  Cheyenne.  I.  T. 

.Corsicana,  Navarro  county. 
.Farmer.  Young  county. 

.Vilas.  Bell  county. 

.Fort  Worth.  Tarrant  county. 

.  Fairview.  Wilson  county. 
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REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL. 

Austin,  Texas,  October  31,  1896. 

Dr.  E.  P.  IJeclon,  Superintendent  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas. 

Duab  Sir:  As  Principal  of  the  Literary  Department  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  I  submit  the  following  report: 

At  your  request,  I  attended  the  biennial  convention  of  Superintend¬ 
ents  and  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa..  July  14-19, 
1896. 

I  felt  gratified  to  find  that  the  work  of  tliis  Institution  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  work  of  those  institutions  that  have  had  every  advantage 
that  money  and  skill  could  procure. 

In  a  number  of  the  institutions  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  the 
training  of  blind  girls  in  household  duties  and  in  cooking.  My  informa¬ 
tion  is  that  results  obtained  are  quite  satisfactory. 

The  literary  course  pursued  by  all  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
throughout  the  United  States  is  about  the  same.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  ones  have  discontinued  orchestras  and  band,  and  devote  the 
time  thus  gained  to  individual  musical  training.  Considerable  attention 
is  given  to  ,the  teaching  of  the  smaller  stringed  instruments  —  guitar, 
mandolin,  etc.  There  is  quite  a  demand  for  instruction  on  those  instru¬ 
ments,  and  blind  musicians  can  obtain  profitable  employment  if  they  are 
competent  instructors. 

The  convention  was  very  interesting,  and  many  problems  relating  to 
the  educating  and  training  of  the  blind  were  fully  discussed.  These  dis¬ 
cussions  you  will  read  in  the  printed  proceedings. 


THIS  YEAR’S  WORK. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  in  all  the  departments  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion  has  shown  steady  improvement.  Each  teacher  is  conscientiously 
•doing  his  duty  and  trying  to  improve  on  the  work  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  pupils,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  animated  by  the  same  spirit.  The  re¬ 
ports  which  are  sent  to  parents  or  guardians,  showing  the  scholarship  and 
conduct  of  each  pupil,  have  had  a  beneficial  effect,  both  as  to  conduct 
and  application. 

The  teachers’  monthly  meetings  have  been  productive  of  much  good, 
and  a  lively  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  matters  discussed.  The 
Sunday-school  and  literary  societies  are  doing  good  work. 

The  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations  report 
•satisfactory  progress.  Yours  respectfully, 

W.  R.  LEONARD,  Principal. 
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REPORT  OF  OCULIST. 

I'u  the  Honorable  Board,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Stale  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas. 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  herewith  to  submit  to  you  my  annual  report  for  the 
session  ending  June  1,  1896: 


As  stated  in  my  preliminary  report  for  the  year’s  work,  which  I  sub¬ 
mitted  at  the  close  of  the  session,  (1)  the  daily  average  of  cases  treated 
was  54;  (2)  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Becton,  Superintendent  in 
charge,  62  operations  were  performed;  during  the  session  15  pupils  were 
dismissed,  their  eyes  having  so  far  recovered  as  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
their  education  in  regular  schools;  (3)  a  large  number  of  pupils  exhibit 
marked  improvement  over  the  condition  in  which  we  received  them,  and 
even  where  treatment  has  positively  failed  of  results,  much  suffering  has 
been  relieved  and  the  progress  of  disease  has  often  been  arrested. 


As  heretofore  reported,  the  largest  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institu¬ 
tion  requiring  treatment  are  suffering  either  from  granulated  lids  or  the 
sequelae  of  granulated  lids.  Many  of  these  cases  would  never  have  ap¬ 
plied  for  entrance  into  the  School  for  the  Blind  had  they  received  proper 
medical  attention  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  So  the  lack  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  prompt  treatment  in  the  incipient  stages  of  disease 
continues  as  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  large  attendance  of  pupils 
upon  the  State  Blind  School. 

I  regret  to  be  forced  to  say  that  the  number  of  pupils  dismissed  with 
restored  vision  might  have  been  larger  but  for  the  fact  that  some  children 
have  been  sent  to  the  Institution  with  strict  orders  from  parents  not  to 
have  their  eyes  subjected  to  operations.  The  following  is  taken  from  a 
letter  received  by  the  Superintendent  during  the  past  session:  “No  man 
on  earth  shall  operate  on  my  child’s  eyes.”  Three  pupils,  with  congen¬ 
ital  cataracts,  have  been  attending  the  school  for  several  years,  their  eves 
jc-maining  unimproved  because  of  such  parental  prohibition.  1  wish,  in 
this  connection,  to  assure  all  such  patrons  of  the  school  that  the  medical 
staff  understand  the  feeling  that  prompts  a  parent  to  guard  religiously 
the  well-being  of  the  child,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  parent  and  of  the 
child  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  it  is  a  serious  and  lamentable  mistake 
lor  any  parent  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  successful  treatment.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  medical  staff  has  only  the  interest  of  the  child 
and  parent  at  heart,  and,  furthermore,  that  we  are  far  better  able  to  de- 
cide  what  is  best  to  be  done  than  the  folks  at  home.  Let  us  hope,  then 
hat  henceforth  all  such  parental  uneasiness  will  be  put  at  rest,  and  that 
the  Superintendent  will  be  authorized  by  the  Board  to  have  all  such 
treatment  instituted  as  will  most  promptly  effect  a  cure. 

Above  I  stated  that  15  pupils  were  dismissed  on  account  of  restored 
vision.  Here  T  desire  to  make  somewhat  of  an  explanation  pertaining  to 
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t.ho  nature  of  the  eases  which  were  discharged.  Every  year  the  State  is. 
imposed  upon  by  having  to  care  for  children  who  are  sent  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion  solely  for  treatment.  Four  of  the  15  cases  dismissed  last  session 
should  never  have  been  sent  to  the  School  for  the  Blind,  as  they  only  re¬ 
quired  proper  adjustment  of  glasses  to  relieve  their  eye  trouble.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  physicians  in  the  State, 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  fill  out  the  application  blanks  for  children 
desiring  admission  here,  to  be  more  careful  in  making  the  necessary  state¬ 
ments.  During  the  present  session,  the  Superintendent  received  an  ap¬ 
plication  in  which  the  examining  physician  stated  that  the  person  in 
question  was  almost  blind  from  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  This 
particular  child  had  glasses  prescribed  and  was  dismissed  in  two  weeks. 
In  another  instance,  a  young  man,  nearly  grown,  was  sent  here,  his  cer¬ 
tificate  made  out  and  signed  by  his  parents  and  two  citizens,  as  required 
by  the  rules  of  the  Institution.  He  was  received,  and  on  examination  I 
found  that  he  only  required  glasses.  Glasses  were  furnished  and  he  was 
sent  home.  Before  leaving,  he  said  that  he  had  not  expected  to  remain 
here  long,  as  he  only  wished  to  get  a  pair  of  glasses  and  see  the  city.  As 
in  most  cases  of  this  kind,  the  State  pays  for  transportation  to  and  from 
the  city. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  I  endeavored  to  explain  why  children  with 
lestored  vision  are  dismissed  from  the  school.  It  seems,  however,  from 
my  experience  during  the  last  year,  that  some  parents  consider  it  a  great 
injustice  to  have  their  children  sent  away  when  a  cure  has  been  practical¬ 
ly  effected.  When  such  a  case  is  dismissed  from  the  Blind  School,  it  is 
done  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  pupil  in  question.  It  might  be  well  to 
state  that  the  average  vision  in  children  attending  a  regular  school  does 
not  mean  perfectly  normal  sight.  Perfectly  normal  eyes  are  extremely 
seldom  found.  Nearsighted  pupils  often  have  very  reduced  sight,  yet 
such  cases  arc  not  fit  subjects  for  the  Blind  School.  Hence,  when  we 
advise  a  child  to  attend  the  regular  school,  we  do  so  believing  that  indi¬ 
viduals  will  make  better  and  more  rapid  progress  by  going  to  such  a 
school,  although  it  might  he  impossible  for  that  particular  child  to  take 
at  once  the  entire  course  prescribed  for  healthy  vision.  But  with  moder¬ 
ate  and  careful  eye-use,  the  child  from  the  Blind  School  will  gradually 
improve,  and  that,  too,  more  rapidly  than  would  be  possible  in  the  Blind 
Institute,  where  experience  has  shown  that,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  a 
child  whose  vision  has  begun  to  improve  will  make  pernicious  use  of  the 
organ  upon  raised  letters  which  are  intended  only  for  tactile  use. 

I  have  felt  it  my  duty  from  year  to  year  to  call  attention  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  legislative  enactment  hearing  upon  one  of  the  most  serious 
causes  of  disease,  with  whose  sequelae  the  medical  staff  of  the  Institute 
for  the  Blind  have  to  deal.  It  will  he  remembered  that  T  went  so  far  as 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Legislature  of  last  year.  But  it  was  not 
then  deemed  feasible  to  put  the -proposed  legislation  into  effect.  I  shall 
not  consume  time  and  space  further  than  to  say  that  repeated  experience 
continues  to  confirm  the  statements  made  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Annual 
Report  (1895),  and  that  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  such  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  as  was  there  suggested  would  he  an  act  of  humanity 
and  not  of  “paternalism.”  Respectfully  submitted, 

II.  L.  11 ILGARTNER.  M.  D. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


J.  G.  BOOTH,  President, 

.1X0.  0.  JOHNSON,  Vice  President,  J.  S.  MY  It  I  OK, 

K.  M.  THOMSON,  R.  H.  KIRBY. 


Superintendent  and  Secretary  ex  officio  of  Board, 
E.  P.  BECTON,  M.  D. 

Oculist, 

H.  L.  HILGARTNER,  M.  D. 


FACULTY. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

IV.  It.  LEONARD,  Principal. 


MALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Senior  Grade. 

W.  R.  LEONARD. 

Junior  Grade. 

T.  H.  GILBERT. 
Intermediate  Grade. 

J.  B.  GAY. 

Primary  Grade. 

MISS  JENNIE  LATHAM. 


FEMALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Senior  Grade. 

W.  It.  LEONARD. 

Junior  Grade. 

MISS  ROSA  PENICK. 
Intermediate  Grade. 

MISS  LIZZIE  RUTHERFORD. 
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Primary  Grade. 

MBS.  E.  M.  BARRETT. 
Kindergarten. 

MISS  JANIE  R.  BAKER. 
MISS  DAISY  WEED,  Assistant. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Pipe  Organ,  Piano  and  Harmony. 

II.  G.  COLLINS. 

Piano,  Mandolin,  and  Guitar. 

II.  A.  KLOTZ. 

Vocal  and  Piano. 

MISS  LOUISE  PRAFFLIN. 

Music  Reader  and  Piano. 

MRS.  J.  J.  LANE. 

Orchestral  Instruments  and  Piano  Tuning. 
GEORGE  HERZOG. 


Physical  Culture — Male  Department. 

T.  II.  GILBERT. 

Physical  Culture  and  Calisthenics — Female  Department. 
MISS  JANIE  R.  BAKER. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Girls. 

MISS  FANNIE  PALM. 

Boys. 

E.  D.  WHITE. 

JOE  KREBS,  Assistant  Teacher. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


J.  M.  BROWN . 

MRS.  DONA  JOHNSON 
MRS.  E.  N.  DONEY.  .  .  . 
G.  N.  WHITE . 


.Bookkeeper  and  Steward. 

. Matron 

. Second  Matron. 

Engineer  and  Electrician. 


ROLL  OF  PUPILS. 


MALES. 

1.  Adams,  John  H . Gainesville,  Cook  Count}'. 

2.  Allen,  Charles  E . San  Antonio,  Bexar  County. 

3.  Allen,  Willie . Sherman,  Grayson  County. 

4.  Anderson,  John . Round  Rock,  Williamson  County. 

5.  Bailey,  Guy  D . Mance,  Henderson  County. 

6.  Bailey,  M.  0 . Mance,  Henderson  County. 

7.  Bell,  Emery  W . Austin,  Travis  County. 

8.  Bius,  Almore . Austin,  Travis  County. 

9.  Bowling,  Robert  D . Mansfield,  Tarrant  County. 

10.  Brown,  Ed  A . Austin,  Travis  County. 

11.  Brown,  Storm . San  Saba,  San  Saba  County. 

12.  Boston,  Virgil  E . Mason,  Mason  County. 

13.  Burns,  Willie  E . Waco,  McLennan  County. 

14.  Carson,  J.  Edgar . De  Leon,  Comanche  County. 

15.  Carter,  R.  L . San  Saba,  San  Saba  County. 

1(5.  Cellmer,  Victor  . Kosciusko,  Karnes  County. 

17.  Chamberlin,  Oran . Taylorsville,  Caldwell  County. 

18.  Chiles,  James  P . Red  Rock,  Bastrop  County. 

19.  Clark,  William  B . Smithville,  Bastrop  County. 

20.  Comor,  Oliver  M . Caddo,  Indian  Territory. 

21.  Cornelius,  James  A . Ellis,  Edwards  County. 

22.  Cornelius,  William  B . Ellis,  Edwards  County. 

23.  Crawford,  Robert  W . Hempstead,  Waller  County. 

24.  Crowder,  William  H . Goldthwaite,  Mills  Count}'. 

25.  Daughtery,  Lee . Lanius,  Fannin  County. 

2G.  Franklin,  James  W . Floresville,  Wilson  County. 

27.  Germany,  Arthur  B . Mexia,  Limestone  County. 

28.  Gresham,  J.  0 . Grapevine,  Tarrant  County. 

29.  Guthrie,  W.  L . Gap,  Comanche  County. 

30.  Harris,  Willie  W . Bryan,  Brazos  County. 

31.  Ilaydon,  Earl  B . Aurora,  Wise  County. 

32.  Hays,  Smith . Mineola,  Wood  County. 

3.1.  Hewitt,  Charles  H . Groesbeck,  Limestone  County. 

34.  Hewitt,  V  alter  P . Groesbeck,  Limestone  County. 

35.  Huggins,  William  T . Maxdale,  Bell  County. 
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36.  Jones,  Otlio . 

37.  Keny,  S.  C . 

38.  K&by,  Floyd  W . 

39.  Kloph,  Louie . 

40.  Lawrence,  Henly  B. 

41.  McMahon,  J.  T . 

42.  Mayo,  Eugene . 

43.  Mellody,  James  A.  . . 

44.  Million,  George . 

45.  Mooney,  Harold . 

46.  Neill,  Robert  L . 

47.  Nichols,  Arthur . 

48.  Nolan,  Harvey . 

49.  Nugent,  Willie  D.  .  . 

50.  Perkins,  Ollie . 

51.  Perrinot,  Boy  M.  .  . . 
53.  Pritchett,  Thomas  A 

53.  Proctor,  Ben  S . 

54.  Randolph,  Wirt  W .  . 

55.  Renfro,  Leon  W.  . .  . 

56.  Round,  William  D. . 

57.  Schmitz,  Fritz . 

58.  Schultze,  Leon  W.  .  . 

59.  Scott,  Penn  II . 

60.  Scroggins,  Leroy.  .  .  . 

61.  Seale,  Zaclc  A . 

62.  Smith,  Eugene . 

63.  Smith,  Harry  C . 

64.  Smith,  Jesse . 

65.  Stepter,  Whitley . 

66.  Stuart,  Oscar  W . 

67.  Strong,  Harry  L. . . . 

68.  Stokes,  Erin  J . 

69.  Thomas,  Don . 

70.  Thompson,  C.  E . 

71.  Tunard,  Percy . 

72.  Walne,  Henry  E.  .  .  . 

73.  Wann,  Raymond  C.  . 

74.  Wilson,  William  C.  . 

75.  Winston,  Paul  P . 

76.  Winters,  J.  Albert.  .  . 


.  .Illinois  Bend,  Montague  County. 

. Clroveton,  Trinity  County. 

. Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  County. 

. Victoria,  Victoria  County. 

. -Ezzell,  Lavaca  County. 

. Theodore,  Grayson  County. 

. Dodge,  Walker  County. 

. Rockwall,  Rockwall  County. 

. Denton,  Denton  County. 

. Hillsboro,  Hill  County. 

. Seguin,  Guadalupe  County. 

. Sherman,  Grayson  County. 

. Laredo,  Webb  County. 

. Waco,  McLennan  County. 

. San  Gabriel,  Milam  County. 

. Victoria,  Victoria  County. 

. Farmer,  Young  County. 

. Mink,  Montgomery  County. 

. Pieton,  Hopkins  County. 

. Greenville,  Hunt  County. 

. Austin,  Travis  County. 

.  .Fredericksburg,  Gillespie  County. 

. Austin,  Travis  County. 

. Calvert,  Robertson  County. 

. Goree,  Knox  County. 

Sulphur  Springs,  Hopkins  County. 

. Austin,  Travis  County. 

. Beaumont,  Jefferson  County. 

. Lampasas,  Lampasas  County. 

. Crisp,  Ellis  County. 

. Abbott,  Hill  County. 

. Sherman,  Grayson  County. 

. .  . .  Pleasant  Grove,  Wood  County. 

. Stoekdale,  Wilson  County 

-. . Minerva,  Milam  County. 

. Cheyenne,  Indian  Territory. 

. Corsicana,  Navarro  County. 

. Farmer,  Young  County. 

. Vilas,  Bell  County. 

. Fort  Worth,  Tarrant  County. 

. Fairview,  Wilson  County. 
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FEMALES. 

1.  Adams,  Nannie  E . Lacy,  lroung  County. 

2.  Adamson,  Maggie  M . Weston,  Collin  County. 

3.  Alexander,  Eugenia . Johnson  Station,  Tarrant  County. 

4.  Anderson,  Edna  C . Round  Rock,  Williamson  County. 

5.  Armstrong,  Dovie  M . Wills  Point,  Van  Zandt  County. 

6.  Badgett,  Sarah  A . Potosi,  Taylor  County. 

7.  Beckway,  Ada  K . Galveston,  Galveston  County. 

8.  Beckway,  Maggie  F . Galveston,  Galveston  County. 

9.  Bell,  Sarah  E . Pottsville,  Hamilton  County. 

10.  Benevidas,  Eudoeia . Laredo,  Webb  County. 

11.  Bingham,  Mary . Austin,  Travis  County. 

12.  Bodle,  Fannie . Denison,  Grayson  County. 

13.  Bukofser,  Dora . Austin,  Travis  Count}'. 

14.  Boroughs,  Katie  N . Collinsville,  Grayson  County. 

15.  Burt,  Laura . Riverside,  Walker  County. 

16.  Burton,  Pinkie  E . Corwin,  Burnet  County. 

17.  C'arley,  Serena . Groesbeck,  Limestone  County. 

>8.  Carlisle,  J.  A" . Chappell  Hill,  Washington  County. 

19.  Carlton,  Eliza . Graham,  Young  County. 

20.  Cheek,  Jennie  E . .'.Bogota,  Red  River  County. 

21.  Cock,  Olivia  Lottie . Emilee,  Tyler  County. 

22.  Cordes,  A  dele  C . Moulton,  Lavaca  County. 

23.  Cornitt,  Willie . Kempner,  Lampasas  County. 

24.  Dye,  Florence  L . Collinsville,  Grayson  County. 

25.  Estrada,  Refugio . Laredo,  Webb  County. 

26.  Evans,  Susie . . Sherman,  Grayson  County. 

27.  Fincher,  Minnie  B . Blossom,  Lamar  County. 

28.  Garrett,  Lizzie . Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

29.  Gordon,  Sallie  C . Paul’s  Valley,  Indian  Territory. 

30.  Graham,  Ella . Osage,  Coryell  County. 

31.  Graham,  Florence . Osage,  Coryell  County. 

32.  Gibson,  Nellie . Greer  Depot.  Oklahoma. 

33.  Hamilton,  Jennie  M . Peoria,  Hill  Countv. 

34.  Hardin,  Trixie  L . Beaver,  Wichita  Countv. 

35.  Harrol,  Blanche . Old  Monterey.  Marion  County. 

36.  ITassel,  Ida  E . Mount  Pleasant,  Titus  County. 

37.  Henderson,  Nina  .T . Midland,  Midland  County. 

38.  Hereford,  Bessie . Dallas  (Buckner’s  Home).  Texas. 

39.  Hereford.  Margery . Dallas  (Buckner’s  Home).  Texas. 

40.  Hudson,  Ella  L . He  Leon,  Comanche  County. 
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41.  Hunsucker,  Clara  Della 

42.  Jefferson;  Fannie  I.  .  . . 

43.  Johnson,  Helen . 

44.  Johnson,  Jessie  B . 

45.  Jones,  Julia  A . 

46.  Key,  Inez . 

47.  Le  Blue,  Maude . 

48.  Lamar,  Lora  E . 

49.  Lawrence,  Callie  F.... 

50.  Lee,  Maggie  J . 

51.  Lofton,  Bettie . 

52.  Loucks,  Annie  May.  . . . 

53.  McCaleb,  Victoria . 

54.  McDonald,  Ella  Z . 

55.  McFatridge,  Maude.... 

56.  McMurray,  Minnie . 

57.  Maxey,  May  Elizabeth. 

58.  Norris,  Katie  P . 

59.  Owens,  Cora  B . 

60.  Patterson,  Annie  L.  .  .  . 

61.  Perkins,  Minnie . 

62.  Pearson,  Avy  Low . 

63.  Proctor,  Morey  B . 

64.  Quigley,  Johannah . 

65.  Bandell,  Mollie  E . 

66.  Eayborn,  Katie  M . 

67.  Eeinhardt,  Madge  E. . . , 

68.  Eogers,  Mattie  II . 

69.  Eub}r,  Annie  D . 

70.  Rudd,  Nettie . 

71.  Shannon,  Bessie . 

72.  Shuttlesworth,  Nora. .  . . 

73.  Shuttlesworth,  Sydney. . 

74.  Smith,  Mary . 

75.  Stanford,  Belle . 

76.  Stiles,  Margaret  Jennie. 

77.  Sullivan,  Annie  C . 

78.  Taylor,  Arizona . 

79.  Thompson,  Josie . 

80.  Travis,  Gertrude . 

81.  Voight,  Marie . 

82.  Von  de  Wall,  Emilee. . . 

83.  Von  de  Wall,  Eda . 


.  .Techuacana,  Limestone  County. 

. Fox,  Liberty  County. 

. Clifton,  Oklahoma. 

. Hico,  Hamilton  County. 

- Morgan’s  Mill,  Erath  County. 

. Bedias,  Grimes  County. 

Fort  Griffin,  Shackelford  County. 

. Sonora,  Sutton  County. 

. Omen,  Smith  County. 

. Centralia,  Trinity  County. 

. Eed  Bock,  Bastrop  County. 

.  .Water’s  Station,  Travis  County. 

. Winsboro,  Wood  County. 

. .  Belcherville,  Montague  County. 

. Maxey,  Lamar  County. 

. Blossom,  Lamar  County. 

.  .  Belcherville,  Montague  County. 

. Quintana,  Brazoria  County. 

. Bertram,  Burnet  County. 

. Bandera,  Bandera  County. 

. San  Gabriel,  Milam  County. 

. Terrell,  Kaufman  County. 

....  Cornhill,  Williamson  County. 

. San  Antonio,  Bexar  County. 

. Hockley,  Harris  County. 

. . . .  Groesbeck,  Limestone  County. 

. Terrell,  Kaufman  County. 

. Gordon,  Palo  Pinto  County. 

. Austin,  Travis  County. 

. Dacus,  Montgomery  County. 

. .  GrundyviB,  Lampasas  County. 

. Norfolk,  Rusk  County. 

. Norfolk,  Rusk  County. 

. Celeste,  Hunt  County. 

. Bertram,  Burnet  County. 

. . .  .Lampasas,  Lampasas  County. 
.Rising  Sun,  Shackelford  County. 

. Cuthand,  Red  River  County. 

. Gargona,  Montague  County. 

Liberty  Hill,  Williamson  County. 

. Luling,  Caldwell  County. 

. Kyle,  Hays  County. 

. Kyle,  Hays  County. 
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84.  Wnnn,  Tolula . Farmer,  Young  County. 

85.  Webb,  Mattie  P . Coleman,  Coleman  County. 

SC.  Williams,  Eva  May . Garfield,  Travis  County. 

87.  Williams,  Mattie  Glenn . Como,  Hopkins  County. 

88.  Williams,  Mattie  M . Gallinas,  Atascosa  County. 

89.  'Williams,  Lillie  E . Temple,  Bell  County. 

90.  Williams,  Stella . Childress,  Childress  County. 

91.  Wilson,  Marion . Wraelder,  Gonzales  County. 

92.  Wilson,  Ruby  A . Elm  Mott,  McLennan  County. 

93.  Winters,  Lola . Fairview,  Wilson  County. 

GRADUATES. 

R.  M.  Perrenot . Valedictorian. 

Don  Thomas,  Miss  Annie  Sullivan. 

CERTIFICATES  IN'  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Madge  Rheinhardt . Piano,  Guitar,  and  Voice. 

Miss  Annie  Sullivan . Piano,  Guitar,  and  Voice. 

R.  M.  Perrenot . . . Violin  and  Tuning. 

Don  Thomas . Violin  and  Tuning. 

R.  W.  Crawford  . Tuning. 

CERTIFICATES  IN  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

H.  A.  Nolan  . Broom-making. 

C.  II.  Hewitt . Broom-making  and  Chair-seating. 

W.  L.  Guthrie . Broom  and  Mattress-making  and  Chair-seating. 

J.  0.  Gresham . Broom  and  Mattress-making  and  Chair-seating. 

R.  W.  Crawford . Broom-making  and  Chair-seating. 

T.  A.  Pritchett . Broom-making  and  Chair-seating. 

R.  L.  Carter . Broom  and  Mattress-making. 

Jesse  Smith . Broom  and  Mattress-making  and  Chair-seating. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

KINDERGARTEN-  AND  PRIMARY  WORK - DIVISION  D. 

Kindergarten. — Singing,  language  work  by  conversation,  study  of 
gifts  (ball,  cube,  cylinder,  etc.);  calisthenics,  games,  marching.  Occu¬ 
pations:  Sewing,  mat- weaving,  paper  folding  and  cutting,  peas-work. 
and  modeling  in  clay. 

Primary  Work. — Reading.  Study  of  alphabet,  Butler’s  First  and 
Second  Readers. 

Spelling. — McGuffie’s  Speller,  and  test  words. 

Numbers. — Simple  mental  work  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica¬ 
tion  and  division. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  WORK - DIVISION  A. 

Kindergarten. — Songs  and  language  lessons  continued;  gifts,  study  of 
more  complex  forms  continued;  also  occupations  of  first  year  contin¬ 
ued;  calisthenics. 

Primary  Work. — Reading,  Butler’s  Third  and  Fourth  Readers. 

Spelling. — McGulfie’s  Speller,  to  page  60. 

Numbers. — Mental  work  and  the  four  elementary  rules  continued. 

When  necessary,  a  child  will  remain  in  the  kindergarten  three  or  four 
years. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

SUB-PRIMARY  GRADE. 

(This  grade  is  for  pupils  too  old  to  enter  the  Kindergarten.) 

Reading.  —  Study  of  alphabet.  Preparatory  reading  in  Butler’s 
Reader. 

Spelling. — McGnffie’s  Speller. 

Arithmetic,  Geography,  Language,  and  general  reading,  same  as  in 
Divison  B  of  Primary  Grade. 

Boys  sixteen  years  and  over  assigned  to  the  Sub-Primary  Grade  will  be 
taught  by  the  male  teacher  of  the  Intermediate  Grade. 
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PRIMARY  GRADE - DIVISION  B. 

Line-Print  Beading. — Butler’s  Fifth  and  Sixth  Headers. 

New  York  Point  Beading. — Primer  and  First  Header. 

McGuffie’s  Speller. 

Writing. — Words  and  the  formation  of  sentences.. 

Arithmetic. — Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division,  Mental 
Arithmetic. 

Geography. — The  use  of  the  globe,  locating  the  principal  divisions 
of  land  and  water,  the  simpler  facts  of  physical  geography. 

Language. — Iiow  to  use  words  and  form  sentences;  to  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  parts  of  speech.  Written  exercises. 

Object  Lessons. — General  reading  on  first  steps  in  science  and  history. 
Geometrical  forms. 


FOURTH  YEAH. 

DIVISION  A. 

Line-Print  Heading. — First  and  Second  Star  Readers;  Butler’s  Sev¬ 
enth  Header. 

New  York  Point  Heading. — Second  and  Third  Readers. 

Spelling. — McGuffie’s  Speller  completed;  Etymology  begun. 

Arithmetic.  —  Review  previous  work.  Divisors,  factors,  and  multi¬ 
ples.  Mental  arithmetic. 

Geography. — Use  of  globe  continued;  Western  Hemisphere,  and  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  geography  of  the  United  States.  Oral  lessons  in  elementary 
physical  geography  begun. 

Language. — Use  of  words,  parts  of  speech,  composition  work,  letter 
writing,  etc. 

General  reading  the  same  as  in  Division  B;  object  lessons  continued. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE - DIVISION  B. 

Line-Print  Beading. — Third  and  Fourth  Star  Headers. 

New  York  Point  Reading. — Fourth  and  Fifth  Headers. 

Spelling. — Oral  and  written;  also  test-words.  Etymology  continued. 

Arithmetic.  —  Review  previous  work,  simple  fractions,  applications, 
mental  arithmetic. 

Geography.— Review  previous  work;  Europe,  oral  lessons  in  physical 
geography  continued. 
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History. — United  States  History. 

Language.  Metcalfe  s  Language  Lessons;  letter  writing  and  compo¬ 
sition. 

Science.— Child’s  Book  of  Nature,  Vols.  1  and  2. 

Object  lessons  continued. 


SIXTH  YEAR. 

DIVISION  A. 

Line-Print  Reading.— Fifth  and  Sixth  Star  Readers. 

New  York  Point  Reading. — Sixth  Reader. 

Spelling.— Oral  and  written,  also  test  words.  Etymology  continued. 
Arithmetic.  —  Review  previous  work;  decimal  fractions,  compound 
quantities,  mental  arithmetic. 

Geography.— Review  previous  work;  Asia,  Africa  and  Oceaniea. 
History. — United  States  History  continued. 

Language. — Metcalfe’s  Language  Lessons;  compositions,  word  analy¬ 
sis. 

Science. — Child’s  Health  Primer  and  Physiology. 

Object  lessons  continued. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

JUNIOR  GRADE - DIVISION  B. 

Reading. — Selections  from  English  Classics. 

Spelling. — Three  Thousand  Word  Speller;  also  test  words. 
Arithmetic. — Percentage  to  Proportion. 

Language. — Reed  and  Kellogg.  Vol.  1. 

History. — Texas  History. 

Geography. — General  review  of  descriptive  geography.  Special  study 
of  the  geography  of  Texas. 

Science. — Young  People’s  Physiology. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

DIVISION  A. 

Reading. — Selections  from  English  Classics  continued. 

Speller. — Three  Thousand  Word  Speller;  also  test  words. 

Arithmetic. — Finish  arithmetic  and  review;  special  attention  given  to* 
mensuration  and  the  metric  system. 
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Language. — Reed  and  Kellogg,  Vol.  2. 

Geography. — Guyot’s  Physical  Geography. 

History. — History  of  England. 

Science. — Steele’s  Abridged  Physiology. 

NINTH  YEAR. 

SENIOR  GRADE - DIVISION  B. 

English. — Welsh’s  Lessons  in  English. 

Algebra. — Robertson’s  Algebra,  Yol.  I. 

History. — Swinton’s  Outline  of  History. 

Science. — Civil  Government  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Literature. — Study  of  English  and  American  authors. 

TENTH  YEAR. 

DIVISION  A. 

English.  —  Review  Welsh’s  Lessons  in  English.  Composition  and 
Rhetoric. 

History. — Swinton’s  Outline  of  History  continued. 

Algebra. — Robertson’s  Algebra,  Yol.  II. 

Geometry. — Plane  Geometry  (Wells). 

Science. — Civil  Government  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Literature. — Study  of  English  and  American  authors. 

Latin  (optional). — Collier  and  Daniell. 


Calisthenics  and  physical  culture  daily  in  all  grades. 

Regular  lessons  in  type-writing  given  to  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  above  course,  advanced  pupils  in  the  Female  De¬ 
partment  will  be  given  special  instruction,  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Barrett,  in  ex¬ 
pression  and  the  study  of  authors.  In  the  Male  Department  by  Mr.  J. 
B.  Gay. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  such  as 
should  form  a  part  of  every  practical  education,  will  be  delivered  to  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils  by  the  Superintendent. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

1.  There  are  four  grades,  students  passing  from  one  grade  to  the 
next  higher,  by  examination. 

2.  Diplomas  will  be  granted  to  those  passing  the  graduating  examina¬ 
tion.  Certificates  will  be  granted  to  those  passing  the  third  examina¬ 
tion. 

3.  The  qualifications  and  tests  of  graduates  shall  be  of  a  high  stand¬ 
ard,  as  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Institution  to  make  the  dinlomas  a  guarantee 
of  knowledge,  ability  and  worth. 

CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  VOICE. 

First  Grade. — Placing  of  Tones,  major  and  minor  scales. 

Second  Grade. — Exercises  and  studies. 

Third  Grade. — Songs  from  the  best  song-writers. 

Final  Grade. — Arias  from  oratorio  and  opera. 


PIANO. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

Position;  exercises  in  touch  and  technic:  learning  pieces  from  the 
List  A;  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  music,  scales  and  intervals:  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  music  in  New  York  Point. 


SECOND  GRADE. 

Further  study  in  technic,  including  scales,  arpeggios  and  wrist  action: 
studying  pieces  from  List  B;  theory,  including  scales,  intervals  and  the 
common  chord. 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Higher  technic,  including,  if  practicable,  the  octave  playing  and 
chords;  the  study  of  pieces  from  List  C:  harmony,  including  suspen¬ 
sions  and  writing  from  a  figured  bass:  counterpoint,  the  first  five  species 
in  two  parts;  the  main  facts  in  musical  history,  grouped  round  the 
biographies  of  great  musicians. 
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FINAL  GLADE. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  piano  technic,  explained  and  demonstrated 
by  pupil:  study  of  pieces  from  List  D;  harmony,  including  chromatic 
concords  and  discords;  original  work  in  composition;  counterpoint  in 
three  or  four  parts. 

COUESE  FOR  THE  PIPE  ORGAN. 


As  a  church  organist  requires  special  qualifications,  the  selection  of 
pupils  to  take  this  course  will  he  carefully  made,  and  a  certain  pro¬ 
ficiency  on  the  piano  will  be  required  before  the  study  of  the  organ  is 
commenced. 

The  accompaniment  of  a  church  service  will  be  carefully  studied  in 
hymn  tunes,  anthems  and  solos;  also  the  study  of  standard  organ  work,, 
both  for  the  church  and  concert  room. 

In  order  to  give  the  students  as  broad  and  thorough  a  training  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  fit  them  to  become  intelligent  and  successful  teachers,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advantages  have  been  decided  upon  for  the  season  of  ’97-98,  in 
addition  to  their  private  instruction. 

1.  A  course  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Professor  II.  Guest  Collins 
on  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Lives  of  celebrated  composers,  with  analyses  and  illustrations  of 
their  works. 

(b)  The  Organ,  its  progressive  development  from  ancient  times  to  the 
modern  instrument. 

(c)  The  Piano,  its  history  and  modern  construction. 

(d)  Form  in  Music. 

(e)  Oratorio. 

(f)  Opera. 

(g)  The  Orchestra. 

(h)  Church  Music. 

(i)  The  Art  of  Teaching. 

2.  Occasional  recitals  by  the  teachers. 

3.  Fortnightly  recitals  by  advanced  pupils. 

-1.  Chorus  class  for  girls  and  one  for  hoys,  the  two  occasionally  uniting. 

5.  Weekly  chapel  practice  for  the  whole  school. 

G.  Musical  theory  taught  in  classes,  one  for  each  grade. 

7.  Class  in  Musical  History  for  advanced  students. 
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ORCHESTRA. 

The  orchestra  of  this  Institution  consists  of  stringed  and  wind  instru¬ 
ments,  and  the  following  are  taught:  Violin,  Viola,  Violincello,  Double 
Bass,  Flute,  Clarinet,  Cornet,  Trombone,  Drum,  Belaphone,  etc. 


I.  STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS. 

COUBSE  OF  STUDY. 

Violin. 

First  Grade. — Hermann’s  Violin  Method,  No.  1  to  No.  40. 

Second  Grade. — Hermann’s  Method,  No.  40  to  No.  90b.  Kaiser’s 
Finger  and  Bowing  Exercises;  easy  pieces. 

I  bird  Grade.  Hermann’s  Method,  No.  91  to  No.  105.  Exercises  for 
the  second  and  third  positions.  Scales  in  the  second  and  third  posi¬ 
tions:  Weiss  duets. 

Fourth  Grade.— Hermann’s  Violin  Method,  No.  105  to  No.  115.  Ex¬ 
ercises  in  fourth  and  fifth  positions.  Diatonic  and  chromatic  scales  in 
first  to  fifth  positions.  Schraedieeke’s  Finger  and  Bowing  Exercises 
Vol.  I. 

Fifth  Grade. — Hermann’s  Method,  from  No.  115  to  No.  126.  Exer¬ 
cises  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  positions.  Exercises  for  double  stops  and 
octaves,  Schraediec-ke,  Vol.  II. 

Sixth  Grade. — Hermann’s  Method,  No.  126  to  No.  142.  Koenen’s 
Scales  and  Arpeggios.  Schraediecke’s  Exercises,  Vol.  III.  Harmonic 
Exercises. 


Viola. 

The  course  of  study  is  similar  as  above,  but  requires  beside  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  alto-clef. 


Violincello. 

First  and  second  parts  of  Rhomberg’s  Method,  and  pieces,  solos,  etc. 
Double  Bass. 

Scales,  positions,  and  finger  exercises;  bowing. 

Guitar. 


M.  Carcassi’s  Revised  Method. 
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Mandolin. 

F.  de  Christofaro’s  Method. 

II.  WIND  INSTRUMENTS. 
Flute. 

Devien's  Flute  Method  and  pieces. 

Clarinet. 

Klose’s  Method  and  etudes  and  pieces. 

Cornet  and  Trombone. 
Arban’s  Method.  Pieces. 


PIANO  TUNING. 

First  Term. — Study  of  position  of  pegs  in  square  pianos.  Pitch  and 
relation  of  intervals.  Structure  of  the  temperament. 

Second  Term. — General  construction  and  tuning  of  upright  pianos. 
Third  Term. — Mechanism  of  the  different  piano  actions  in  detail. 
Stringing  and  regulating  piano  actions.  Reed  organ  tuning  and  voicing. 
Principles  of  acoustics. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


GIRLS. 

Sewing  by  hand  and  machine;  crocheting,  knitting,  netting,  and 
head-work. 


BOYS. 

Broom  and  mattress  making,  and  cane  seating.  The  course  in  this 
department  is  usually  completed  in  two  sessions. 


RULES  FOR  ADMISSION. 


Pupils  must  be  residents  of  the  State  of  Texas,  of  sound  mind,  good 
health,  good  moral  character,  and  not  under  seven  nor  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  In  special  cases,  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seven 
years  may  be  admitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent  and  Board 
of  Trustees.  After  a  pupil  has  been  admitted,  the  State  Oculist  will 
examine  his  eyes  and  treat  or  operate  on  them,  as  in  his  judgment  may 
be  best. 

A  parent,  county  judge,  guardian  or  friend  applying  for  the  admission 
of  a  blind  person,  must  make  application  in  writing  to  the  Superintend¬ 
ent.  This  application  must  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  practising  physician.  Blanks  furnished  upon  application. 

In  some  instances  children  have  been  sent  to  this  Institution  solely  for 
treatment,  when  they  should  have  been  sent  to  an  oculist  near  their 
homes  or  to  the  Charity  Ear  and  Eye  Hospital  in  this  city.  The  Superin¬ 
tendent  wishes  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is  neither  an  asylum  nor 
an  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  eye  diseases,  but  a  school  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  and  for  those  whose  sight  is  too  weak  to  be  educated  in 
the  ordinary  schools.  Attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  the  Oculist  on 
this  point. 


UNIFORMS. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  passed  the  following  order:  “All  pupils  will 
be  required  to  wear  the  Institution  uniform.”  The  girls  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  with  uniforms.  The  material  for  these  is  bought  at  wholesale 
prices  and  the  suits  furnished  at  actual  cost.  Pupils  are  required  to  leave 
these  suits  at  the  Institution  during  vacation,  as  they  would  be  unfit  for 
use  at  the  beginning  of  next  session,  after  having  been  worn  during  the 
summer  months.  Where  parents  or  guardians  insist  on  it,  their  children 
or  ward  will  be  permitted  to  take  these  suits  home,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  new  suits  will  be  paid  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 


session. 


ADDENDA. 


Board,  washing,  tuition,  books,  doctor’s  bill  free  of  charge. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  attend  chapel  services,  which  are  held  every 
morning  except  Sunday.  Sunday  School  every  Sunday  morning.  The 
principal  of  the  school  is  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School,  and  is 
assisted  in  his  work  by  several  of  the  teachers.  The  International  Sun¬ 
day  School  Lessons  in  line-print  are  used,  and  all  pupils  able  to  read  are 
required  to  make  preparation  for  the  recitation. 

Preaching  every  Sunday  at  3  p.  m.  by  regular  ministers  of  the  differdht 
denominations.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent,  pupils  are 
allowed  to  visit  the  church  of  their  preference,  and  are  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  officer  of  the  Institution.. 

The  different  grades  are  regularly  inspected  and  examined  by  the 
Principal,  and  monthly  reports  of  progress  are  submitted  by  him  to  the 
Superintendent.  Reports  of  progress  and  deportment  are  sent  to  parents 
and  guardians  twice  during  the  session. 

There  are  three  literary  societies.  The  young  ladies  have  also  a  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association,  and  the  young  men  a  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  Concerts,  recitations,  readings,  etc.,  are  given  at 
intervals  during  the  session. 

This  Institution  is  in  affiliation  with  the  State  University,  and  two  of 
our  graduates  are  taking  regular  courses  at  the  University. 


REPORT  OF  OCULIST. 


Austin,  June  15,  1897. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Blind  Institute,  Austin, 
Texas: 

Gentlemen :  I  herewith  beg  to  submit  my  report  as  State  Oculist  for 
the  session  ending  June  15,  1897: 

An  average  of  49  pupils  received  daily  treatment.  We  were  called 
upon  to  perform  52  operations,  of  a  more  or  l«s  serious  character.  In 
this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  not  a  single  eye  was  lost 
from  surgical  interference.  In  a  few  cases  only  we  failed  to  secure  any 
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Benefit  from  operations.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  space  it  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  discuss  the  various  operations  at  length. 

Ten  pupils  were  dismissed,  as  their  eyes  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  attend  the  ordinary  schools. 

Despite  the  stringent  rules  governing  the  admission  of  pupils,  the 
State  is  still  being  imposed  upon  by  having  to  care  for  children  who  are 
sent  to  the  Institution  solely  for  treatment.  I  therefore  deem  it  my  duty 
once  more  to  call  attention  to  the  distinctions  between  the  functions  of 
a  Blind  Institute  and  a  hospital  for  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  essential 
character  of  the  former  is  educational,  while  the  latter  is  purely  remedial. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  those  affected  with  only  some  temporary  eye 
trouble,  that  yields  to  treatment  in  a  limited  time,  are  not  proper  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  Blind  Institute.  In  view  of  this  fact,  I  beg  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  physicians  in  the  State,  who  may  be  called  upon  to  fill  out  the 
application  blanks  for  children  desiring  admission  here,  to  be  more  care¬ 
ful  in  making  the  necessary  statements  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
candidate  for  admission.  By  way  of  parenthesis,  I  wish  to  add  that  in 
most  cases  of  those  who  are  sent  to  the  School  solely  for  treatment,  the  Stale 
pays  for  transportation  to  and  from  the  city,  an  expense  which  is  doubly 
unreasonable  in  the  case  of  those  whose  sole  object  is  to  secure  medical, 
but  not  educational,  facilities. 

I  may  further  add  that  my  convictions  have  not  changed  in  reference 
to  the  importance  of  the  State’s  interference  in  the  matter  of  "Babies’ 
Sore  Eyes,”  which  continues  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  disease  and  of  sub¬ 
sequent  expense  to  the  State.  The  bill  which  I  proposed  two  years  ago, 
requiring  midwives  and  nurses  promptly  to  bring  such  cases  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  physician  within  twenty-four  hours  after  birth,  as  indicated  in 
the  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report  under  date  of  November  1,  1895,  was 
again  introduced  in  the  last  Legislature,  but  with  no  better  result. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  called  upon  to  express  my  recognition  of  the 
careful,  energetic,  and  scientific  interest  which  is  manifest  everywhere  in 
that  particular  department  of  work  in  the  Blind  Institute  with  which  I 
am  officially  connected.  Every  suggestion  of  the  Oculist  in  the  line  of 
his  individual  responsibility  is  met  with  cordial  and  sympathetic  co-opera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  charge.  Dr.  Becton  has  been  most 
careful  and  indefatigable  in  rendering  the  expert  facilities  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  thorough  and  sure  for  all  humane  ends  for  which  the  State  in¬ 
tends  it.  His  persistent  effort  has  been,  and  is,  to  provide  for  the  operat¬ 
ing  room  and  for  the  hygienic  apparatus  of  the  Institute  generally,  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  the  surest  remedial  and  educational  facility  of  the 
Institution. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


II.  L.  IIILCIARTNER,  M.  D. 


